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In  Memoriam. 

TO  MY  MOTHER. 

By  the  memory  of  my  gracious  mother,  I  am  re- 
minded of  her  encouragement  of  my  poetic  fancies ;  the 
inspiration  of  my  work  through  her  maternal  counsel. 

I  regard  a  good  woman  as  the  superlatively  grand 
effort  of  God's  creation:  a  being  immaculate  in  her 
purity  and  whose  mission  it  is  to  perfect  the  man.  One 
whose  virtues  soften  the  antagonistic,  brutal  angles  at 
the  cruel  parting  of  the  ways  in  man's  Destiny,  nectar 
his  life  with  spirit-fragrance;  intensify  his  joys  and 
lead  him  to  forget  the  bickering  of  the  Philistines ;  the 
raw,  repulsive  sins,  the  jealous  elbowing  of  the  vulgar, 
hard,  grasping,  unwashed  herd  (whom  all  hate  but 
Hell) ;  and,  finally,  open  his  eyes  to  a  blissful  and 
yearned-for  trysting-place. 

I  pay  this  debt  of  honour  to  my  noble  mother. 

And  a  like  distinction  to  every  other  high-souled 
woman. 


A  Tribute. 

TO  MY  SISTER. 

Soul  of  my  soul ! 
Heart  of  my  heart ! 
Mind  of  my  mind ! 
Blood  of  my  blood ! 
Bloom  of  my  bloom ! 
Bliss  of  my  bliss! 
Your  life  for  me, 
My  life  for  you : 
Sweet  of  the  sweet, 
My  sweet  sister. 
Through  life,  till  death 
And  after  death, — 
And  lips-to-lips — 
Eternity ! 


Early  Poems. 

PAMINA. 
(A  Pastoral.) 

I. 

The  rusty  robin  lifts  his  voice  to  God, 

And  sends  his  wild-bird  anthem  from  the  bough, 

Amidst  the  orchard's  pregnant  sentinels, 

As  though  a  sweet  refrain  were  being  sung. 

And  here  a  farm-house.    Here  belonged  a  maid, 
Adorned  with  rustic  flush  and  beauty's  curse : 
A  wench  endowed  with  eyes  that  might  allure 
E'en  godly  men  across  the  zone  of  Grace, 
If  once  assigned  to  play  the  tempter's  role. 

She  and  her  cousin  bred  their  homely  plans, 
And  saw  one  season  slip  into  the  next ; 
Or,  as  the  hoar-frost  nipped  the  fatted  nuts, 
The  cousins  romped  the  garden  green  with  hops, 
And  'neath  the  lug-pole  filched  the  willing  kiss. 
And  now  they  reveled  at  the  pickers'  dance, 
The  mad  dance  on  the  hop-stained  hop-house  floor, 
And  mingled  with  the  gaffers  and  the  maids, 
And  spurred  their  petty  jealousies  and  tilts. 

The  oak  is  felled  to  rob  wild  honey-bees ; 
The  gopher's  chivied  in  his  meadow-lair; 
The  thriving  coon  is  treed  with  dog  and  torch. 

Sweet,  old-time  revels  come  with  Hallowe'en, 

And  on  the  griddle,  apple-seeds  pop  loud, 

And  say :    "He  loves  me !"  or,  "He  loves  me  not !" 
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The  pecker  taps  upon  the  hollow  ash, 

His  echoes  ringing  through  the  measled  knolls. 

The  long,  raw  furrows  where  the  young  swain  trod, 
With  bare,  tanned,  chapped  and  rough-and-ready  feet, 
Brought  forth  no  more  the  joys  of  other  days. 
His  plough  hung  speechless  on  the  furrow's  lip ; 
While  heedless  of  the  plaguing  bottle-flies, 
The  Norman  geldings  dozed  within  the  shade. 

Near  by,  the  cousins  whiled  the  hours  away, 

And  as  Pamina  twined  the  timothy, 

Tom  said :    "Thy  wreath — a  thing  of  daintiness  ! 

Wouldst  have  me  know  'twere  for  some  Poet-Prince?' 

Pamina  answered  and  said  unto  him : 

"Thou'st  rightly  ventured,  Tom  !    It  were  for  thee." 

"For  me,  fair  cousin?    What  would  I  a  wreath? 
The  dead-falls  wait  the  prowling,  cautious  game — 
The  shrewd  musk-rat,  the  fox,  the  blinking  quail. 
The  beaver  runs  amuck  the  steel-toothed  trap ; 
The  rabbit  leaves  his  footprints  on  the  snow. 

There  comes  a  time — the  hanging  of  the  crane — 
When  farm-hands  gather  in.  The  fiddles  creak : 
And  now  it's  "Choose  your  partners!"  "All  hands 

round !" 
"Pop  goes  the  weasel !"  and  the  "Monymusk." 

December  winds  sweep  down  the  chimney's  throat ; 

The  hickory  back-log  keens  its  Winter  dirge ; 

The  andirons  blush ;  black  night-wings  cast  their  shade, 

Weird  goblins  dance  in  wild,  fantastic  throes. 

And  lo !  the  husking-bee  within  the  barn, 

Where  country  swains  and  lasses  gather  in, 

Pamina  busiest  of  all  the  horde — 

And  who  but  she  shall  find  the  one  red  ear, 

And  pay  the  cherished  forfeit  with  a  kiss ! 
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Then  off  they  rush,  the  hurly-burly  crew, 

And  cry :    "The  sleighs !    There's  coasting  on  the  hill !" 

And  drag  the  scrunty  bob-sleighs  to  the  top, 

And  flat  upon  their  bellies  dash  away, 

To  land  in  chaos  on  the  valley's  edge. 

II. 

The  dead  world  wakes  and  laughs  and  bares  her  breast ; 
The  March  winds  fan  the  youthful  maples'  cheeks ; 
And  new  loves  bud  when  comes  the  purr  of  sap. 
The  farmer  sows  the  seed ;  the  barley  peeps ; 
The  silk-worm  sets  about  to  weave  her  web ; 
The  mullen  and  the  milk-weed  choke  the  lane ; 
The  corn-crake  seeks  a  silent  trysting-place ; 
Spring  fishermen  by  torch-light  fling  the  spear; 
The  mares  awake  in  heat;  the  ewes  come  in. 
The  husband-bird  sings  gaily  to  his  wife, 
His  wedded  mate  by  God's  unwritten  law. 
The  pink  winds  fan  the  crab-tree's  crumpled  limbs ; 
Though  like  a  babe  within  its  mother's  womb, 
Ambition  purrs  within  my  awkward  soul, 
And  flames  the  fancies  of  my  zealous  brain, 
Alas !  I'm  but  a  farmer's  uncouth  lad : 
A.nd  what  hath  Fame  in  store  for  such  as  I  ?" 

She  eyed  him  as  a  maid  that  loves,  and  said : 

"The  sweetest  flowers  leap  from  virgin  soil. 

Our  God  be  thanked !  thy  birth-bed  were  the  sward. 

And  call  me  prophetess,  if  'twere  thy  will, 

Thy  name  shall  wake  within  a  brilliant  realm— 

Thy  Muse  shall  call  to  thee  and  thou  shalt  rise. 

The  drowsy  farm-life  fitteth  thee  but  ill ; 

And  thou  shalt  find  thy  place  amongst  the  bards. 

But  when  thou'st  risen  and  earned   the  bays,   what 

cheer? 
Shall  these  rich  guerdons  blind  thee  to  my  love?" 

He  spake  in  tenderness,  as  from  his  heart : 
"Our  God  forbid!    Could  I  forget  thee,  lass? 
I,  who  have  wooed  thee  in  our  lowly  state, 
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And  in  the  honey  of  youth's  wilderness? 

Come  luck,  come  ill — our  God  will  which  He  may — 

I'll  keep  the  vow  of  me,  the  farmer's  son." 

III. 

And  when  the  hour  was  come  that  they  should  part, 
She  gave  her  yearning  maiden  lips  to  him ; 
And  hearing  her  farewell,  the  lad  went  forth. 
When  far  along  the  lane,  he  looked  about, 
And  saw  her  face  above  the  balustrade, 
Her  wet  eyes  traipsing  sadly  after  him ; 
And  thus  she  kept  her  vigil  till  he  fled, 
Till  past  the  fields  of  clover,  hops  and  maize, 
He  faced  the  lurry  shadows  of  the  wood, 
And  plunged  across  the  rugs  of  velvet  moss. 
Astride  a  stile,  upon  the  King's  highway, 
He  looked  upon  the  lichened  white  school-house; 
And  back  of  it,  the  sorrel-field  and  creek ; 
And  here,  the  shaded,  black-rimmed  swimming-hole, 
For  shirtless  truant  boys  in  Summer  time. 

Nor  like  Crusaders  on  their  pilgrimage 
Through  Tyrol,  showed  his  hatred  of  the  hills, 
But  reverenced  the  mountain's  shaggy  top, 
And  loved  the  grunting,  domineering  oak: 
And  feeding  on  the  spirit  of  the  best, 
He  bent  his  willing  footsteps  to  the  coast. 

The  waving  king-tree  on  the  wind-raped  cliff 
Sang  out  his  rural  psean :    "Welcome,  lad ! 
This  threshold  of  the  palisades  is  ours, 
And  we're  the  forest  chiefs  above  the  chasm. 
A  yelping  bastard  sprawls  within  our  sight — 
The  ill-got  City,  brat  of  Discontent, 
The  nameless  offspring  of  Creation's  sludge. 
Come,  lad !  and  take  thy  lesson  from  the  oak." 

Now  he  was  well  within  the  king-tree's  realm : 
The  woodman  swung  his  axe  with  brawny  arm, 
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The  keen  steel  rang  and  woke  the  lousy  owl ; 
The  wee  birds  rustled  through  the  ferns  and  twigs. 

The  woodman  swung  his  axe  with  brawny  arm : 
The  keen  steel  balked,  the  lip  refused  to  bite. 
The  chief  oak  cried :    "Nor  yield  me,  nor  I  bend ! 
This  oath  to  be  the  pilgrim's  heritage — 
His  barricade :    Nor  yield  me,  nor  I  bend !" 

Out  yonder  lies  the  scintillating  main, 
Whose  passion-bosom  trembles  like  a  maid's; 
And  ships  of  alien  nations  ride  its  breast, 
As  lover  lolls  in  fondness  of  caress 
Upon  the  breast  of  his  hot  Amazon. 

IV. 

And  leaping  from  the  prancing  ocean's  scruff, 
The  churned  waves  split  in  riot  on  the  sand : 
And,  breaking,  croon  their  muffled  melody. 

The  City,  with  its  billion  nervous  lights, 

Frowns,  revels,  sleeps  and  wakens  for  the  fray, 

And  all  the  boulevards  grow  turbulent. 

Men  wade  in  mire  till  bent  with  whitened  locks, 

That  they  may  reign  as  monarchs  for  a  day, 

And  gloat  upon  their  bags  of  ill-got  gold, 

Or  set  their  foot  upon  a  vassal's  neck. 

The  crash  of  maddened  shuttles  wounds  the  air, 

The  bellows'  coarse  lungs  fan  the  smithy-fire ; 

And  loud  the  shrieks  of  traffic,  mart,  exchange, 

As  Shylocks  rail  in  Competition's  din, 

And  vulgar  Greed  demands  the  pound  of  flesh. 

And  from  the  midst,  the  pilgrim's  heart  went  home, 

And  kissed  the  image  of  his  sweetheart-maid. 

V. 

'Twas  Eastertide.    The  wattled  red  cock  crew — 
As  all  his  wild  ancestral  breed  proclaimed, 
As  morning  kissed  the  rugged  Himalayas, 
And  hence  the  heritage  of  every  cock — 
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And  in  his  burst  of  honest  vanity, 
Called  forth  the  village  stupids  from  their  beds, 
To  see  the  sun  stride  in  betwixt  the  hills. 
And  ere  the  dreamy  hamlet  rubbed  its  eyes, 
The  sun  ran  off  behind  the  looming  knob, 
To  wed  the  boulders  in  the  stony  clove. 

The  mooley  cattle,  loosed  from  staunchels,  lounged 
And  lowed  within  the  marsh  of  water-reeds. 
The  stallion  whinnied  in  the  sumach  shade ; 
The  sheep,  regardless  of  the  beaten  trail, 
And  in  the  vagrant  old  bell-wether's  wake, 
Went  rambling  through  the  sorrel-dotted  patch, 
To  find  the  shallow  of  the  winding  brook. 

To  greet  his  cousin  on  the  Eastern  morn, 
And  tell-her  of  his  tours  by  land  and  sea, 
And  foreign  climes  his  heart  had  cherished  most, 
And  of  the  maids  his  eyes  had  fallen  on, 
Tom  sought  her  out  within  the  pale  of  home ; 
And  vowed  his  cousin  fairest  of  them  all, 
And  hers  the  sweetest  face  in  Christendom. 

Pamina  answered  and  said  unto  him: 

"So  long  a  time  since  bidding  thee  farewell, 

That  I  had  feared  that  thou  wert  as  one  dead. 

Yet  I  rejoice — my  prophecy  fulfilled: 

Thy  feet  are  on  the  ladder  of  fair  fame, 

And  Poesy's  disciples  seek  thy  shrine. 

But  shall  their  worship  chill  thy  heart  to  me, 

And  leave  me  withering  for  thy  passion-kiss?" 

He  pressed  her  hand  and  rode  upon  her  eyes, 
And  made  her  yearning  wish  his  own  and  said : 
"Bide  patiently.    Our  hearts  are  but  as  one." 

VI. 

When  morning  came  again  the  maid  arose, 
And  drove  the  ewes  and  wethers  to  the  creek, 
Her  heart  a  furnace  from  her  last  night's  dreams, 
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Her  fervent  lover  following  in  her  wake. 
And  while  the  flock  stood  sipping  on  the  brink, 
The  maid  knelt  on  the  bank,  her  eyes  for  him 
Who  sat  beside  her  while  the  waters  crooned, 
And  fired  her  leaping  heart  with  passion's  kiss, 
And  wildly  dragged  her,  smitten,  to  his  own. 

In  love's  mad  fervour  of  embarrassment, 
That  drives  confusion  to  a  young  girl's  cheek, 
And  breaks  her  into  grief  and  sighs  and  throbs, 
She  burrowed  in  her  lover's  lustful  soul. 

Shame's  crimson  badge  a  withered  symbolon, 
The  maid  woke  limp  and  luscious  in  his  arms, 
And  raised  her  tear-veiled  eyes,  a  conquered  serf; 
And  quivering  with  love's  damnation-thrall, 

Reigned  kisses  on  her  master  till  he  fell. 

*        *        * 

The  vagrant  thrush  put  by  his  virgin-mate. 

Beneath  the  covert  of  his  stone-brown  wing. 

The  fecund  lilies  hung  their  sinless  heads, 

And  signaled  their  fair  consorts  to  be  mute. 

The  Conscience-bells  tolled  in  a  bitter  dirge ; 

A  blushing  silence  clutched  the  Springtide  winds, 

And  lulled  the  meadow-breath  to  lethalty. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  blotch  of  Blight  were  set, 

As  nature  drooped  her  head  upon  her  breast, 

To  brood  in  judgment  o'er  the  tangled  spell. 

VII. 

The  joy-clad  City's  homes  put  on  their  best ; 
And  all  the  sweet  abodes  of  Christian  men 
Wore  Yuletide  cheer  in  honour  of  the  Son. 
The  lights  danced  on  the  merry-hearted  horde, 
Within  the  house  where  fame  and  fashion  met; 
Nor  mindful  of  the  Winter's  raping  blasts. 
Men  paid  no  ransom  for  the  shelterless. 
Nor  stopped  to  heed  the  breaking,  homeless  heart 
Of  one  who  gazed  upon  the  blissful  throng: 
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A  woman,  plagued  with  signs  of  beauty's  curse, 
And  gnarled  by  Sorrow's  canker  in  life's  flush. 

And  bending  low  to  see,  she  knelt  bereft, 
The  iced  winds  ranting  through  her  nakedness, 
As  in  her  arms  she  held  her  half-dead  boy, 
And  offered  him  a  sacrifice  to  God. 

Now  one  came  forth  whom  fortune  favoured  well 
A  belt  of  light  fell  full  upon  his  face ; 
She  knew  him,  and  to  check  his  hurried  gait, 
She  spake  unto  him,  saying:    "Tom,  behold! 
The  maid  thy  passion  slew !    God  save  my  soul  1" 

Arrested  by  the  magic  of  her  voice, 
He  answered  and  said  unto  her:    "Arise! 
What  favour  wouldst  of  me?    Nor  keeper  I. 
And  what  have  I  to  do  with  one  like  thee?" 

And  she  rebuked  him,  saying:  "Tell  the  truth! 
Didst  have  me  merely  for  thy  passion-toy? 
I  ask  for  our  boy's  sake — he's  thine  and  mine. 
Thy  lips  are  sealed !    Thou  whited  sepulchre !" 
And  she  held  up  their  boy  for  him  to  kiss. 

*        *        * 

Men  come  in  time  to  loathe  illicit  love, 
And  like  the  rancid  flower  it  sickens  them, 
Till  in  disgust  they  cast  the  wench  adrift. 

But  no  man  rapes  the  fledgling  in  her  nest, 
But  swallows  all  the  stings  of  penalty; 
Nor  no  man  tramples  on  the  hyacinth, 
But  sets  his  foot  against  the  nettle's  pricks ; 
Nor  no  man  browses  on  the  maiden-rose, 
But  grasps  the  brier's  thorn  for  sin's  reward ; 
Nor  robs  a  virgin  of  her  chastity, 
But  withers  of  God's  curse  upon  his  soul. 
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And  lifting  up  their  boy  for  him  to  kiss, 
She  said :  ''Behold  him,  Tom  !  He  looks  like  thee, 
And  thou  shalt  share  the  sweet  of  making  him. 
'Twere  Hell  for  me,  nor  pardon  for  my  sin ; 
A  woman's  fall  from  grace  unnerves  her  God." 


THE  SALE  OF  THE  THOUSAND  OLD  MAIDS. 

(Suggested  by  an  old  poem,  entitled:  "The  Sale  of 
the  Bachelors."  In  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  in  Argentina,  at  a  later  period,  bachelors 
were  taxed. — A.  F.) 

I  dreamed  that  the  law  of  the  land  was  reversed, 
That  old  maids  declared  they  were  being  coerced, 
Because  of  an  act  of  the  Parliament,  passed 
To  bring  the  old  maids  to  their  senses  at  last, 
Each   spinster  throughout   the  broad  kingdom   must 

wed, 
Or  off  to  the  chopping-block — off  with  her  head ! 

The  plot,  as  I  figured  it  out  in  my  dream, 
Impressed  me  withal  as  a  jolly  good  scheme: 
A  thousand  old  bachelors  were  told  off  to  snare 
A  thousand  old  maids.    All  devices  are  fair 
In  love  and  in  war !    So  go  on  with  the  sale — 
The  law  will  provide  an  old  maid  for  each  male. 

And  over  the  rickety  streets  of  the  town, 
A  crier  rode,  blowing  his  horn  up  and  down; 
And  noting  the  man  and  the  spavined  blind  mare, 
The  people  cried  out:    "What  a  rum-looking  pair!" 

The  crumpled  town-crier,  ignoring  their  scorn, 

Bawled  loudly  and  thumped  his  old  mare  with  his  horn: 

"To-morrow,  at  midday,  in  terms  cash  of  gold, 

I'll  put  up  a  thousand  old  maids  to  be  sold. 

Old  bachelors,  rally!    Come!  now  is  your  chance, 

But  mind  you !  the  fiddler  you  pay  if  you  dance." 
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The  men  hailed  the  measure  as  fitting  and  sound ; 
And  on  the  next  morning,  corralled  in  the  pound — 
A  pen  on  the  plains  for  the  homeless  and  strayed — 
A  thousand  odd  specimens  of  the  old  maid 
Were  food  for  the  eyes  of  a  spasmodic  jam : 
A  mixture  of  races — Shem,  Japheth  and  Ham. 
While  up  from  the  forest  and  valley  and  fen, 
Arose  the  wild  shouts  of  the  bachelor-men. 
The  auctioneer,  musing,  looked  on  for  a  bit, 
And  opened  the  sale  in  this  manner,  to-wit : 

"I've  got  here  a  spinster  that's  well  on  in  life, 
No  doubt  with  compulsion  she'll  make  a  good  wife. 
I'll  warrant  her  sound,  nor  a  tooth  nor  a  limb 
Is  put  in,  or  on,  and  she's  game  to  the  brim. 
How  much  am  I  offered?    'Two  shillings,'  you  say? 
Why,  man,  she's  worth  that  without  tooth,  wig  or  stay. 
'Two-and-six,'  do  I  hear?    She'll  fetch  that  in  pawn; 
Come!  who'll  bid  a  crown?    Raise  it!    No?    Going — 
gone !" 

This  method  of  barter  applied  to  the  lot, 

And  lean  and  fat,  short  and  tall — form  mattered  not — 

Were  knocked  down  as  bargains  and  sold  with  a  dash. 

The  auctioneer  pocketed  all  of  the  cash: 

And  each  bachelor,  chucking  his  prize  in  a  sack, 

Ran  home  with  an  old  maid  flung  over  his  back. 


THE  CLOVER-CHAIN. 

Field  where  the  milk-weed  wavers  and  nods, 
Balming  the  hush  of  an  August  day; 
Under  the  shade  of  the  sally-rods — 
Winds  reeling  up  from  the  new-cut  hay. 
A  boy  with  a  laugh  and  a  saucy  air, 
A  girl  with  a  scatter  of  red-brown  hair : 
They're  weaving  a  clover  chain. 
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Under  the  bough  of  a  wind-nursed  tree, 
Spanning  the  gauge  of  the  lovers'  seat — 
Known  to  but  you  and  known  to  but  me, 
Nook  in  the  lane  where  we  used  to  meet — 
A  lad  with  a  laugh  and  a  saucy  air, 
A  lass  with  a  leaf  in  her  red-brown  hair : 
They  are  welding  the  clover-chain. 

Forth  from  a  church-house  olden  and  grey, 
The  mellow  soul  of  a  cadence  floats, 
Tuning  the  throat  of  a  new  Spring  day — 
Sweet  echoes  born  of  the  sweet  of  notes. 
A  groom  with  the  blush  of  a  gladsome  air, 
A  bride  with  a  vine  in  her  red-brown  hair: 
They  have  fastened  the  clover-chain. 

Heart-of-heart's  bliss !    By  her  mother's  side, 
Prattling,  a  girl  with  the  mead  of  grace. 
Kiss  for  a  kiss  and  a  mother's  pride 
Lives  in  the  elf  with  a  bonny  face. 
And  she  is  her  mother's  soul  and  as  fair, 
With  such  a  wild  scatter  of  red-brown  hair : 
She's  the  bloom  in  the  clover-chain. 


Lays. 

A  CRICKET-SONG. 

Chirps  the  hopping  brownish  cricket, 

In  the  perfume-ridden  thicket, 

Region  of  the  lilting  fay. 

In  the  shady  elf-land  thicket, 

Chirps   the   agile   brown-winged   cricket, 

On  a  Summer's  sultry  day. 

Bides  the  lonely  harvest-maiden — 
To  the  fairy-god  her  greeting; 
Lo !  the  heart  with  grief  is  laden, 
Longing  for  a  swain  in  meeting. 
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From  the  copse  and  from  the  thicket, 
From  the  paradise  of  roses, 
Comes  the  chirping  of  the  cricket, 
While  the  wing  of  evening  closes. 

In  the  wood  and  by  the  brooklet, 
In  the  cow-field,  dewed  and  grassy, 
Sits  the  cricket  in  the  nooklet, 
Chirping  to  the  love-lorn  lassie. 

"Cricket,  O  cricket!"  the  maiden  sings, 
"Tell  me  a  secret,  I  supplicate  thee : 
Shall  I  a  lover?    Whence  cometh  he? 
Fetch  me  his  heart  on  your  nimble  wings.5 


A  RUSTIC  MAIDEN'S  SONG. 

Blithe  is  the  heart  of  my  lover  to-day, 

Tra  la  la  lay,  la  lay ; 

Love  is  a  tyrant  o'er  women  and  men, 

Love  makes  a  fool  of  nine  out  of  the  ten, 

Tra  la  la  lay,  la  lay. 

Plight  in  the  dew-time  and  wed  in  the  noon— 

'Tis  the  advice  of  the  man  in  the  moon, 

Lovers  should  wed  and  conveniently  soon — 

Tra  la  la  lay,  la  lay. 


Love  is  as  sweet  as  the  honey  of  hay, 

Tra  la  la  lay,  la  lay; 

Maidens  awakened  by  Cupid's  soft  tread, 

Ever  should  seem  in  a  flurry  to  wed, 

Tra  la  la  lay,  la  lay. 

Love  is  a  jumble  of  kisses  and  chat, 

Nothing  of  this  and  as  little  of  that ; 

Love  is  an  ass — and  as  blind  as  a  bat — 

Tra  la  la  lay,  la  lay ! 
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HOP-PICKERS'  ROUNDELAY. 

Lads  and  lasses,  hither !    Work  of  day  is  done, 
Hops  are  in  the  boxes,  hops  are  by  the  ton; 
Hops  are  in  the  presses,  hops  are  in  the  bale, 
Hops  are  in  the  hop-kiln,  hops  are  on  the  scale. 

Ho !  the  pickers,  dancing  on  the  hop-house  floor, 
Ho !  the  bonnie  lasses  romping  by  the  score ; 
Hand-in-hand  the  lovers  ramble  in  the  wold, 
Tongues  are  turned  to  plighting,  tales  of  love  are  told. 

Hi !  the  country  fiddlers.    Go  it !  toe  and  heel, 
Dance  the  merry  Monymusk,  now  Virginia  Reel ; 
Dance  till  ruddy  morning  comes  in  disarray; 
End  the  merry  hop-dance  with  a  roundelay. 

Lads  and  lasses,  hither !  till  the  task  is  done, 
Work  for  rustic  maiden,  work  for  rustic  son. 
Fill  your  yawning  boxes,  labour  with  a  will, 
Lassie's  won  her  laddie,  Jack  has  won  his  Jill. 

Work  until  the  gloaming — hops  are  in  the  press ; 
Lovers  turn  to  mating — game  of  human  chess ! 
Work  and  plighting  ended,  pickers  homeward  go: 
Laddie  has  his  lassie,  lassie  has  her  beau. 


MAID  OF  THE  MORN. 

This  fair  maiden  greets  the  morn : 
Lo !  the  lucent  sun  is  climbing, 
Bells  in  harmony  are  chiming — 
Heralds  of  a  love  new-born ! 

Hark!  the  matin-voices  rhyming; 
Elfins  in  the  gloaming-dance 
Step  it  in  harmonious  timing. 
Who  dare  spurn  her  lover's  glance? 
Welcome !  thrust  of  Cupid's  lance. 
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Books  to  the  wind ! 
Pillow  your  mind. 
Heart  of  the  fair, 
Never  a  care, 
Tra  la  la  lay,  la  lay ! 


Several  Poems. 

THE  STORM-KING. 

Wake,  winds !  blow 

Over  the  heath  and  the  hill ; 

Skip,  stream !  rush 

Over  the  wheel  of  the  mill. 

Throb,  winds !  rage  ! 

Whip  the  spray  over  the  locks ; 

Lash,  stream !  leap 

Over  the  ledge  of  the  rocks. 

Rise !    Scream  !    Swell ! 

Set  the  dull  yokels  to  wonder; 

Loom,  storm  !  roar ! 

Lock  arms  with  lightning  and  thunder. 

Earth,  clouds,  winds 

Rush  through  the  canyon  and  rattle ; 

Howl,  storm  !    Fade ! 

Down  in  the  fury  of  battle. 

Lunge,  storm !    Charge 

Over  the  hillock  and  dell ; 

Sweep,  storm  !  burst — 

Scatter  your  agents  of  Hell. 

Rear !    Strike  !    Slay ! 

March  with  grey  Death  at  your  head. 

Howl,  storm !    Swoop 

Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead. 
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YESTERDAY. 

Where  in  the  shadow  is  yesterday's  dawn? 
Pah !  but  a  mite  in  the  whirlwind  of  space — 
Off,  linking  arms  with  the  centuries  gone : 
Though  she  has  willed  us  to-day  in  her  place. 

TO-DAY. 

An  age  of  progress  ?    Rather  say  of  lies ! 

And  lies  are  rocks  on  which  the  wisest  split. 

A  vulgar  tradesmen's  age — and  souls  for  pelf. 

With  lucre  out  of  it,  King  Progress  halts ; 

Her  coffers  drained  of  gold,  Salvation  lags, 

Like  politicians  whining  for  their  pap. 

Designing  men  withhold  the  Word  of  God, 

Nor  lisp  a  prayer  above  your  greedy  grave, 

Till  their  foul  hand  shall  clutch  the  pound  of  flesh ; 

And  no  man  heaps  the  clods  upon  your  box — 

Though  leaves  your  heart  above  the  ground  to  fume — 

Till  you  shall  lay  the  pelf  within  his  palm. 

It  tempts  one  to  cry  out :    "Damn  human  kind  !" 

The  worried,   sick  heart  wails:     "Damn   death   and 

grave !" 

Ugh !  horrible  to  stink  beneath  the  dirt, 
And  stare  into  the  eyes  of  creeping  things, 
Rodents  and  slimy  outcast  pest  that  rot, 
While  blackguards  tread  with  scorn  upon  your  mound. 

Christians?    Knaves!  robbing  Shylock  of  his  trade. 
Christian  men  to-day?    Turks  are  saints  compared; 
While  Judas  with  his  thirty  silver  bits 
Deserves  a  place  beside  the  best  in  Heaven. 
What  profit  cometh  of  the  quickened  pace, 
If  one  drops  sooner  on  the  road  to  death  ? 
To-day's  dread  haste  pollutes  the  town-bred  air. 
Come  on,  sweet  Nature !  thou  didst  suckle  me : 
I  sleep  in  peace  if  clasped  within  thine  arms. 
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TO-MORROW. 


Who  loiter  on  the  brink  of  witching-time, 

Have  reached  the  cordon  of  To-morrow's  zone, 

Where  stands  a  wench  with  stiff,  defiant  mien — 

To-morrow,  gowned  in  Dawn's  majestic  rays. 

Nor  pledge  bestows,  nor  yields  the  coveted  race, 

Though  coddling  us  to  dangle  in  her  train: 

And,  playing  on  us,  mocks  and  chaffs  and  sneers, 

As  we,  blind  fools,  press  forward  in  the  course — 

The  course  for  blind  fools  bent  to  have  the  prize. 

To-morrow?    Pah!  a  siren,  winged  to  lure 

And  draw  men  to  the  verge  of  lustfulness. 

At  midnight,  nude,  with  tempter's  pursing  lips, 

She  signals  us  to  bate  her  with  a  kiss, 

Nor  sooner  does  her  spiced  breath  smite  our  soul, 

And  we  have  stroked  her  luscious,  carnal  breast, 

Behold !  her  aging-wing  has  charred  our  brow, 

Nor  turns  to  us  the  false,  untasted  cheek : 

But  jilts  us,  fleeing  off  for  other  dupes, 

And  leaves  us  face-to-face  with  bleak  To-day. 


THE  CONFLAGRATION. 

Bells !    Bells !  awake,  men,  the  red  billows  spread, 
The  town's  in  a  tumult — the  gong !  bing !  bing ! 
Men,  to  your  horses — the  horses,  their  heads — 
Fly  away  down  the  road  while  the  bells  ring ! 

Palace?    No!  tenement — crammed  to  the  brim; 
Through  the  mean  holes  in  the  tinder-box  hive, 
Women  and  kids,  bare  of  breast,  bare  of  limb, 
Rush  out  to  safety — or  death  by  a  dive. 

All  ablaze — tenement,  shed,  shack  and  shop: 
Yonder  a  woman  stands  close  to  the  ledge ; 
Up  with  your  ladders,  men !  clean  to  the  top — - 
Save  her  before  she  reels  over  the  edge. 
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Look  alive !    Death's  no  respecter  of  things ; 
There  goes  the  woman — a  damnable  dash — 
Into  the  greedy,  mad  furnace  she  springs ! 
Down  come  the  walls  with  a  roar  and  a  crash. 

Some  know  the  worst  and  some  linger  in  doubt; 
Kinsmen  cry  farewell  forever  and  part; 
Crippled  Joe's  body  is  being  brought  out — 
There's  his  old  mother!    She's  breaking  her  heart. 


NOT  EQUAL. 

Where's  one  so  high,  but  may  not  higher  still? 
Where's  one  so  low,  but  may  not  lower  fall? 
Where's  one  so  grand,  but  he  may  not  lose  caste? 


NOR  AGE— NOR  DEATH. 

You  did  pronounce  him  dead?    Pray,  who  is  Death? 
Nor  all  these  years  I've  found  the  monster  out. 
Forsooth !  the  soul  of  me  were  barren  punk, 
Were  I  to  bend  and  let  it  feel  Death's  blight — 
The  withering  sting  that  barbs  a  coward's  fangs. 

Nor  Age !  nor  bred  to  know  its  emptiness ! 
The  folly,  then,  of  them  that  croon  aloud : 
"Alack !  he's  dead,"  or,  "He  went  down  in  Age" — 
This  crumpled,  thieving  thing  that  straddled  him. 

A  truce !  nor  blighting  banes  called  Age  and  Death, 
But  Youthhood  evergreen !    Real  Realm  Beyond 
This  witheringness,  this  process  labeled  Age, 
This  going  out,  this  function  misnamed  Death — 
These  do  but  mark  the  flight  of  earth-gyved  souls, 
The  passing  on  to  Highest,  Perfect  Life. 
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FATE  AND  TIME. 

Fate  hurled  her  lance  straight  at  the  eye  of  Time : 

Her  swift-sent  blade  fell  shattered  at  the  hilt. 

Hit  Time?    'Twere  quite  as  wise  to  raise  her  lance 

And  fling  it  at  the  red  eye  of  the  sun ! 

Fleet-footed  though  she  gallops  o'er  the  zones, 

No  javelin  from  Fate's  hand  may  pierce  Time's  skull. 

HYPOCRISY. 

Nor  lurks  a  foe  so  deadly,  venomous, 
As  this  arch-evil  imp,  Hypocrisy ! 
Pernicious  canker-plague-spot  on  the  soul, 
It  turns  the  gardens  of  men's  hearts  to  weeds, 
As  lethal  winds  wither  a  field  of  bloom. 


LIMPING  JUSTICE. 

Old-fashioned  men  who  took  you  to  their  breasts, 
And  kissed  your  hand  and  paid  you  courtesy, 
And  named  you  Justice,  found  a  worthy  dame: 
Nor  plutocratic  rogues  of  politics 
Made  war  to  overawe  the  Bench  and  Box. 

How  now?    Men  greet  you  wearing  robes  of  state, 
And  you  bend  down  and  take  the  Judas-kiss. 
You  pawn  your  robe  to  vilest  rogues  unhung, 
Who  gamble  for  it  in  the  face  of  God — 
Cast  lots  for  prostituted  perquisites. 

The  law?    A  mean  farce — Temple  windows  frown, 

And  limping  Justice  puts  the  shutters  up. 

Go!  brazen  wench,  and  hide  your  shameless  pate, 

And  sit  in  sack-cloth  in  the  wailing-place, 

And  weep  in  ashes  where  the  traitors  lurk. 
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EMMANUEL. 

Veiled  in  a  gleam,  the  Holy  Shaft  of  God 
Sunk  in  the  base  of  fecund  Prophecy : 
And,  time  up,  came  the  Virgin-gotten  Christ, 
White  Babe  of  Mary,  Maid  Immaculate — 
Thus  fulfilling  the  ancient  Covenant: 
"And  they  shall  call  His  name  Emmanuel." 

White  Lily  in  the  garden  of  mankind, 

White  Rose  within  the  field  where  thistles  thrive ; 

Son  of  God  in  Bloom,  One  of  Three-in-One, 

The  Prince-Head,  Only  Son,  the  Very  God ; 

The  manger-Baby  sought  by  shepherdmen, 

The  Star-denoted  Babe  of  Bethlehem. 

Sweet  Bine  of  Youth,  the  Socialist,  Carpenter, 

First   Gentleman ;   first   thoughts   for   brother-men : 

So  simple  that  a  child  might  comprehend, 

So  loved  that  Mary  knelt  in  reverence, 

And  poured  the  spikenard  ointment  over  Him, 

And  with  her  bronze-red  hair  she  wiped  His  feet. 

The  Christ  Transfigured,  white  upon  the  Mount, 

The  Christ  betrayed,  bound,  curst  and  spat  upon. 

The  Christ  Incarnate,  speared  and  crucified ; 

Buried  and  risen  after  the  Third  Day. 

From  Bud  of  Nazareth  to  Bloom  of  Heaven : 

A  Flower  so  sweet,  that  they  who  miss  His  breath, 

Go  down  in  Blight's  ordained  oblivion. 


THE  HEART  OF  A  JEW. 

In  spite  of  let  is  Jews'  blood  still  Jews'  blood — 

Germ  of  a  Princeless  race  reviled  by  men, 

Hoarded  within  Hate's  Pale  of  Settlement: 

Race  of  v.  hose  virtues  Kings  might  well  be  born. 

Nor  Gentile  virulence  of  ages  gone 

Hath  doomed  the  progeny  of  Israel, 

Nor  crushed  the   spirit  of  his  wandering  Tribe. 
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Nor  persecution  of  despotic  foes, 
Nor  tyranny  of  governments  debauched, 
Nor  blades  of  ranting  bigots  marked  for  Hell, 
Nor  curses  of  the  Tribes  that  kisses  owe, 
Nor  sneers  of  hypocrites  blackballed  by  God, 
Nor  grinding  of  relentless  stones  of  Time 
Shall  crush  his  Race,  the  kin  of  Abraham : 
But  reigns  Jehovah's  Jew:  of  Him  beloved. 


THE  GREAT  PAN  DIED. 
(Rondel.) 

The  angels  heard  the  Master's  rent  heart  wail, 
On  Calvary's  inflamed  and  throbbing  site; 
And  as  God  split  the  Temple's  ebon  vail, 
Creation  bowed  in  agony  of  Night. 

And  Jesus  shattered  by  the  spear  of  spite, 
A  wild  moan  swept  the  aching  hill  and  dale ; 
The  angels  heard  the  Master's  rent  heart  wail 
On  Calvary's  inflamed  and  throbbing  site. 

Hail !  Heaven-hosts,  the  Proclamation  hail ! 
The  great  Pan  died :    Behold !  the  hand  of  Might. 
And  heathen  oracles  grown  dumb  and  frail, 
The  Prophecy  fulfilled,  men  knew  the  Light ! 
The  angels  heard  the  Master's  rent  heart  wail 
On  Calvary's  inflamed  and  throbbing  site. 


AFFINITY. 

A  grey  cocoon,  one  Autumn  morn, 
Lay  quivering  on  my  window-frame, 
And  forth  a  tiny  infant  came — 
A  female  butterfly  new  born. 
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As  life  surged  in  and  sweet  at  will, 
I  watched  the  novel  pulsing  thing 
Grow  up  in  brawn  of  leg  and  wing, 
And  gambol  on  my  window-sill. 

The  world  put  on  November's  gown, 
The  morning  crackled  crisp  and  keen, 
The  frosted  sun  took  on  his  sheen, 
And  Winter  wore  his  jeweled  crown. 

The  dead  year  filled  November's  mouth, 
Though  Time  brought  forth  no  butterfly ; 
And  I  saw  wild  flocks  multiply, 
And  king-birds  lead  their  armies  South. 

And  forth  there  came  a  yellow  guest, 
A  dapper  knight,  and  sought  his  bride, 
And  nestled  by  the  young  one's  side, 
This  valiant  suitor  from  the  West. 

How  many  leagues  and  whence  came  he, 
This  tiny  nomad  and  to  wed? 
And  who  may  smoothe  their  wedding-bed? 
Had  Fate  ordained  it  was  to  be? 

Had  he  obeyed  the  Prophet-star? 
And  like  the  shepherds  did  he  yield, 
And  rise  and  come  from  alien  field — 
Some  boundless  tract,  from  Boundless  Far? 

Had  he  the  tempter's  tongue  of  bliss, 
To  woo  his  dainty  yellow  mate? 
Lo !  I  beheld  the  Kiss  of  Fate — 
The  sweet,  predestined  nuptial  kiss. 

And  when  the  hour  was  high  day-noon, 
And  frost-burrs  whitened  all  the  land, 
They  fled  and  left  a  silken  strand : 
Her  bridal-robe — a  grey  cocoon. 
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JUNE'S  SETTING  SUN. 

Golden  patches  on  the  brink: 
Higher,  violet  and  pink. 
Later,  in  the  gloaming,  grew 
Hints  of  puce  and  specks  of  blue. 

Now,  I  saw  the  half-moon's  face ; 
Each  star  had  its  peeping-place. 
Sunlight  faded,  waned  the  day, 
Sky-light  melted  in  the  grey. 

Beamed  my  half-moon,  lucent  one, 
Chasing  out  the  dead  day's  sun. 
Gloaming-shadows  put  to  flight, 
Left  my  half-moon  queen  of  Night. 

BRIDEHOOD. 

Till  nuptial-night  her  own's  her  own : 
A  budding  bine  and  ripe  to  bloom, 
And  comes  heart's  conqueror,  the  groom, 
And  waits  her  at  the  Hymen-throne. 

The  maid  goes  down  the  aisle  of  Fate, 
Her  crown  the  virgin  orange  vine, 
And  meets  the  bridegroom  at  the  shrine, 
And  Love's  new  door,  the  chancel-gate. 

And  here  the  fated  mated  stand, 
The  bridegroom  and  the  wondering  maid ; 
Who  give  their  troth  the  debt  have  paid- 
He  puts  the  ring  upon  her  hand. 

'Tis  nuptial-night,  nor  sigh,  nor  frown : 
At  dawn  a  maid,  at  noon  a  wife ; 
The  jewel  she  guarded  with  her  life 
Remains  a  gem  in  virtue's  crown. 
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Has  flown  the  maid,  has  come  the  bride, 
New  love  is  born  in  nuptial  rite : 
So  ring  the  bells  in  blissful  might, 
And  ring  them  loud  and  far  and  wide. 


NIGHT  BY  THE  SEA. 

Like  a  voice  pitched  from  the  night-lungs  of  Hell, 
Comes  the  weird  toll  of  the  wild  bouy-bell, 
With  tinnient  terror  and  dismal  knell. 
Prone  on  my  pillow  of  white  sand  I  wake, 
While  the  mad  sea-billows  rumble  and  break. 

Where  foaming  spirits  have  conquered  and  kissed, 
Chasing  the  serpentine  waves  in  a  twist, 
Phantom-ships  ride  in  a  mountain  of  mist, 
Sailing  to  port,  past  the  wild  buoy-bell, 
Tolling  with  tinnient  terror  and  yell. 

Screech  of  the  night-bird !    There's  grief  in  his  cry, 
Warning  his  winged  skipper-mate  skimming  by, 
Now  o'er  the  phantom-ships,  now  darting  high, 
Now  on  the  crest  of  the  watery  bluff, 
Now  in  the  spray  of  the  serpentine  scruff. 

Crews  of  the  phantom-ships — sprites  in  a  band — 
Jeer  as  I  call  from  the  billow-wet  strand : 
"Come  forth,  ye  dead  men !  Come  skull  or  come  hand.' 
"Down  to  the  ocean-pit !"  one  of  them  cries, 
"Dead  men  will  greet  you  with  glaring  dead  eyes." 

Times  and  a  billion  the  hissing  brine  runs, 
Bursting  with  boom  of  a  million  of  guns : 
Howling  with  voices  of  Hell's  trillion  sons. 
Grim  horrors  stalk  in  this  cavern  of  awe, 
Down  in  the  teeth  of  the  sea's  grinding  maw. 
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Comes  the  weird  toll  of  the  wild  buoy-bell, 
Like  a  voice  pitched  from  the  night-lungs  of  Hell, 
With  tinnient  terror  and  dismal  knell, 
Bidden  to  silence  the  throat  of  the  sea, 
Whose  ghastly  secrets  lie  hidden  from  me. 

Sea-witches  keen  in  the  watery  keep, 
Sprites  from  the  ocean-lair  croon  from  the  deep: 
Here  in  my  sand-bed  they  lull  me  to  sleep. 
Softly !    I  hear  in  my  dream  the  dip,  dip — 
The  oars  of  the  crew  of  the  phantom-ship. 


THE  KITES  AND  THE  ASS. 

Somebody's  kites  are  well  up,  soaring  by ! 
Follow  the  line  as  the  tandem-kites  veer, 
Six  in  the  wake,  like  a  patch  on  the  sky : 
Who  waits  a  message — king,  peasant  or  peer? 


Hark !  to  the  voice  of  the  six  tandem-team, 
Somebody's  kites  have  a  story  to  bear; 
May  be  of  life,  or  it  may  be  of  dream, 
Omen  of  ill,  or  an  omen  of  fair. 


Heed  ye  the  message  that  comes  down  the  line : 
"If  ye  would  fly,  ye  must  welcome  the  hand. 
Hearts  are  kites  waiting  the  true  lover's  sign : 
Write  it,  but  not  on  a  desert  of  sand. 


"Life  is  a  kite.    And  the  string  is  a  lie ; 

Time  holds  the  string.    There  is  death  in  his  glass 

Man  is  a  kite :  should  he  falter,  nor  fly, 

Time  writes  him  down  an  insufferable  ass." 
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CONCERNING  THE  DRUMMER,   NED. 

And  robbed  of  a  leg  by  the  grace  of  a  gun, 
The  old  soldier  hobbled  about  upon  one. 

And  lighting  his  pipe,  he  let  out  with  an  oath : 
"I  lost  one  leg  fighting  and  nigh  lost  'em  both. 

"'Twas  in  a  hot  skirmish,  the  year  sixty-two, 
That  all  of  this  happened  and  plenty  to  do. 

"The  battle  was  hot  and  the  clash  of  the  steel, 
The  shrieks,  oaths,  commands  made  the  new  recruits 
feel 

"That  Hell  had  cut  loose  at  the  beat  of  the  drum, 
And  even  old  vets  thought  their  last  day  had  come. 

"The  gruff  cannon  barked  over  thicket  and  fen : 
And  ripping  through  ranks  of  the  live  and  dead  men, 

"The  shells  of  the  enemy  on  the  hill's  brow 
Howked  up  the  green  sod  like  the  share  of  a  plough. 

"The  sickle  of  war  leveled  men  in  the  dust — 
Mowed  down  rank  and  file,  the  unworthy  and  just. 

"  Toor  fellow !    He's  done  for,'  I  heard  our  men  say, 
The  moment  their  Colonel  fell  wounded  that  day. 

"They  bore  him  to  cover.    The  surgeons  came  round, 
And  stuck  by  the  side  of  his  litter,  they  found 

"Our  drummer,  Ned — none  was  more  valiant  than  he, 
Though  many  I  daresay  pretended  to  be. 

"And  when  our  Ned  offered  a  hand  on  his  shanks, 
The  Colonel  said :    'No !  you  go  back  to  the  ranks/ 
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"An  officer  cried  with  a  menace  and  jeer: 
'Yes,  go,  you  !    And  don't  be  seen  loitering  here  !J 

"This  officer  passed  as  a  bully  at  best, 
But  Ned  gave  him  back  one  that  staggered  the  rest: 

"  'I'll  not  leave !'  our  Ned  cried.  'This  duty  comes  first, 
And  here  I  remain,  sir,  and  you  do  your  worst !' 

"The  bully,  forgetting  himself  in  his  ire, 
Impulsively  leveled  his  weapon  to  fire. 

"  'Yes,  shoot !'  cried  the  drummer.    A  bosom  lay  bare  ! 
The  bully  recovered  arms — none  thrust  the  fair. 

"  'A  woman !'  he  stammered.    'Forgive  me,  I  pray. 
But  how  did  you  happen  to  mix  in  this  fray?' 

"  'I  followed  my  lover/  she  answered.    'You  see 

The  Colonel's  in  need  of  a  good  nurse  like  me.' ' 

*         *         * 

And  knocking  the  ash  from  the  rim  of  his  bowl, 

The  old  soldier  mumbled  :    "The  leg?    Bless  my  soul ! 

"But  that  was  an  unlucky  battle  for  me, 
It  cost  me  a  leg  and  clean  off  at  the  knee. 

"The  drummer?    I  married  her — God  bless  the  day! 
And  all  because  one  woman  nursed  me  her  way." 


THE  OUTCAST. 

Where  may  she  bury  the  first  of  her  sin — 
No  one  to  father  it :  Love-riot's  boy  ? 
Tongue-tied,  raw  river,  you've  room  for  two  in, 
Open  and  swallow!    They  hail  you  with  joy. 
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Welcome  !  thrice  welcome !    night-wing,  as  you  spread, 
Cloaking  these  two  from  the  gaze  of  the  crowd. 
Stone  for  her  sin  and  a  stone  for  her  bread, 
Stone  for  her  pillow,  a  sneer  for  her  shroud. 

Herein  lies  hope  for  her !    By  the  dim  light 
She  may  leap  down  and  forget  her  first  sin. 
Merciful  Death-angel !     On  this  bleak  night, 
Fate's  river  opens  and  lets  the  two  in. 


TWO  ROADS. 

Your  road  and  mine,  begun  as  vagrant-paths, 
Ran  side-by-side  the  while  and  now  diverged : 
Yours  to  the  murderous  fray  and  screaming  shell. 
Well  I  remember  when  the  furious  guns 
Were  thundering  far  off  in  battle-heat. 
And  when  I  marked  how  quick  you  wed  the  call, 
Did  every  drum-beat  tally  with  my  heart's. 

I  read  the  first  dispatch — your  name  was  there ! 
They  told  me  you  were  hit !  I  gained  your  side, 
And  sucked  your  wounded  breast  with  lips  of  love. 

Your  road  and  mine,  begun  as  vagrant-paths, 
Ran  side-by-side  the  while,  nor  once  diverged, 
Nor  since  that  day  I  found  you  on  the  field : 
And  I  have  kissed  the  stones  your  feet  have  trod. 
The  battle's  done  and  our  two  roads  have  crossed. 


GOOD-BYE,  OLD  YEAR. 

I  mourn  you  as  you  die ! 
Good-bye,   Old   Year,   good-bye! 
'Twere  wise  of  you  to  go, 
So  let  your  mantle  lie. 
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You've  worn  it  with  sweet  grace, 
And  borne  a  gracious  face — 
My  privilege  to  know — 
Tis  hard  to  fill  your  place. 

Ah !  good  you've  been  to  me. 
God  wills — it  was  to  be: 
The  present  for  the  past — 
Perchance  a  meagre  fee? 

The  past  we  know  and  well ! 
The  future?    Who  may  tell? 
The  New  Year's  come  at  last : 
No  tolling!    Chime  the  bell. 

Chime  it  with  main  and  might, 
Let  mourning-garbs  be  white, 
Nor  sack-cloth  nor  a  bier, 
Nor  tears  to  scald  the  sight. 

The  Yule-ode  shall  be  sung, 
The  old  shall  suckle  young. 
Hail !  for  the  suckling's  here 
In  swaddling-clothes — New  Year- 
Proclaim  him,  every  tongue! 

GOOD-DAY,  NEW  YEAR. 

You're  come  on  written  schedule  time, 

Young,  bonnie,  merry  year, 

Good-day,  New  Year,  good-day  to  you ! 

And  timely  you  are  here : 

Your  health,  New  Year! 

A  bumper — drink  it  down — 

Your  health,  New  Year ! 

Joy's  jewel's  in  your  crown: 

And  all  the  smiling  bands 

Of  this  and  alien  lands 

Festoon  your  groomsman-gown. 
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A  new  form  takes  the  floor  of  life, 

A  doughty  suitor  he, 

And  sues  for  favour  at  Time's  hands, 

A  favourite  he  shall  be. 

Wake  up !  dead  hearts, 

Be-hand  the  son  of  Time, 

Wake  up !  dead  hearts. 

In  every  zone  and  clime 

Let  malice  be  forgot, 

Let  old  hates  die  and  rot: 

We  kiss  you,  Father  Time. 

We  kiss  you  for  your  son,  New  Year; 

Will  him  your  scythe  and  glass ; 

You're  ripe  to  lay  your  burden  down, 

Your  days  in  peace  to  pass. 

Your  health  !    Time's  son, 

Gay  New  Year  on  Time's  throne. 

Your  health !    Time's  son, 

Nor  turn  our  bread  to  stone. 

A  health  to  friend  and  foe ! 

As  seasons  bloom  and  go, 

A  health  to  all!    Here's  one! 

FRIENDSHIP. 

(Written  for  and  dedicated  to  The  Pleiades  Club, 

of  New  York,  U.  S.  A.) 

Acquaintance?    Dross!  and  every  low  man's  scrag — 
The  pot-house  mess,  with  Greed's  seductive  gold ! 
The  spikenard  ointment  of  a  Magdalene 
Is  turned  to  vitriol ;  tears  to  scalding  lead ; 
The  Christs  are  still  betrayed  by  Judases ; 
Their  parted  garments  go  by  casting  lots, 
And  thirty  silver-pieces  buy  a  soul. 

Old  kinsman-blood  is  swapped  for  scoundrels'  gold; 
Men  trade  in  men,  sell  wives,  sell  fathers,  sons, 
And  vulgar  dames  parade  their  daughter's  hocks, 
Within  the  marriage  market-place,  for  pelf. 
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Yet  one  unsullied  gem  remains  to  us — 

Old   Friendship's   time-tried   bond:   and  welds  men's 

hearts 
In  links  that  outwear  ancient  kinsman-blood. 

L'  ENVOI. 

Give  me  your  hands,  my  brothers,  give  your  hands ! 
I  seek  your  fellowship.    I  need  your  cheer, 
And  all  the  brother-bonds  we  hold  most  dear — 
Fond  ties,  beyond  the  wealth  of  gold,  or  lands. 

'Twere  not  enough,  that  men  should  welcome  me 
With  frothy  cheer  upon  the  careless  tongue: 
Though  honest  love  were  old,  while  'twere  yet  young, 
If  leavened  with  the  mead  of  Fate's  decree. 

Epic  Poem. 

BRUCE   OF   BRANDON    HALL. 
I. 

The  grinding  waters  croon  their  wild  sea  song, 
The  silence  of  the  everlasting  hills 
Is  music  to  the  master,  maid  and  man. 

The  giant  boulder  tips  the  beam  of  Heaven, 
The  thrifty  farm  salutes  the  boulder's  edge, 
And  sloping  back  to  kiss  the  haugthy  range, 
Gives  cradle  to  the  village  at  its  base. 
And  half  a  league  to  homeward,  on  the  ridge, 
The  great  house,    Brandon   Hall,   stands  breastward 
south. 

And  here  and  there  a  grey  wall  hems  the  farm, 
As  though  a  relic  of  a  feudal  age, 
And  o'er  the  coping,  roses  breed  and  bask, 
And  sip  the  dew  from  honeysuckles'  lips, 
And  like  a  bashful  maiden  turn  their  heads, 
And  blush  in  Virtue's  white  of  innocence. 
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II. 

The  boy  that  scampered  o'er  the  crag-side  farm, 
And  played  at  hide-and-seek  with  parish  lads, 
Within  the  attic-place  at  Brandon  Hall, 
While  June's  rains  rattled  on  the  shingled  roof — 
This  boy  has  long  been  up  to  man's  estate, 
While  on  the  heads  of  two,  the  grey  strands  lie: 
And  these  were  linked  in  wedlock  years  ago. 

III. 

Irene,  fair  daughter  of  'Squire  Burlingame, 
Slept  soundly  on  the  clover-meadow  stile: 
Till  soft  hands  held  her  startled  pansy  eyes, 
And  one  spake,  saying:    "Tell  thy  lover's  name!" 
And  knowing  well  his  touch  and  loving  it, 
Did  clasp  his  hands  and  gently  lift  them  down, 
And  suffered  them  to  linger  on  her  cheek, 
And  answered  sweetly,  saying  unto  him: 

"My  lover?    Thou  art  Roger !    Well  dost  know 
That  limb  or  leaf  of  yon  oak  stirreth  not, 
But  mother-earth  doth  feel  its  laughing  pulse. 
And  matters  not  where  in  my  zone  thou  art, 
I  feel  thy  soft,  sweet  spirit,  though  I  sleep. 
So  welcome,  Roger  Gordon!    Hast  thou  news?" 

"Thrice  glad !    and  scenting  thee  within  the  weald, 
Came  hither,  loath  to  hide  the  precious  truth." 

"Hide  none  of  it !  I'm  breathless  till  I  know 
My   father's    heart   toward   thee." 

"Nor  did  delay, 
But  spake  and  said: 

'I  grant  thy  just  request 

With  all  my  heart.     Thou  art  friend  Gordon's  boy, 
And   he  and   I   were  schoolmates   in  our  clouts ; 
And  loving  him,  I  love  his  boy  as  well.' 
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"I  kiss  thee  for  it!"  she  said  unto  him. 

And  flushed,  he  answered :  "Breathe  no  word,  I  pray !" 

And  she  rebuked  him,  saying: 

"Thou  forbid'st? 

And  I  must  heed  thy  every  boyish  whim  ?" 
And  Roger  answered,  saying  unto  her: 

"Thy  father's  will  were  mine — he  made  it  so — 
And  bade  me  woo  thee  with  the  secret  on, 
The  more  to  test  thy  virgin-love  for  me : 
But  love's  tongue  ne'er  were  seen  with  bridle  held.' 

They  quit  the  stile,  and  strayed  beside  the  brook 
That  dawdles  through  the  meadow  to  the  crag, 
Till  leaps  through  space  and  down  into  the  sea. 
And  where  the  grey  wall  ends,  they  dwelt  a  while, 
And  Irene  spake  and  said: 

"Thy  will  be  done. 
I'll  hold  my  peace  till  thou  dost  bid  me  lisp, 
Though  silence  were  a  ban  upon  my  joy: 
Nor  lives  a  joy  but  brings  a  sacrifice, 
And    all    the    world's    men    weep,    that    one    may 
laugh." 

Nor  knew  the  lie  that  burned  on  Roger's  lips. 
Her  father  had  rebuked  the  lad  and  said: 
"Go  hence !    Thy  name  betokens  infamy, 
And  thy  transgressions  bid  me  drive  thee  off: 
Nor  on  thy  peril  dare  to  seek  her  out, 
Nor  give  my  girl  the  hyssop  of  thy  troth." 


IV. 

•Twere  waste  of  love  to  train  the  truant   vine — 
The  vagrant  creeper  in  a  hostile  soil. 
And  wayward  hearts  incline  to  leprous  souls, 
And  scorn  the  soothing  balm  of  Virtue's  grail. 
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And  in  a  fatal  hour  he  played  on  her. 

And  though  in  time  she  lived  her  mother-dread, 

He  soothed  her  not,  but  ridiculed  her  state, 

And  boasted  of  his  arrant  victory, 

And  challenged  her  to  set  the  truth  on  wing. 

And  spurned  her  and  the  coward  rose  within, 

And   he  departed  thence   for   evermore. 

V. 

A  boy  was  born  to  her,  and  fatherless. 

'Squire  Burlingame,  grown  hard  in  widowerhood, 

And  morbid,  as  no  wife  had  succored  him, 

Put  off  his  fatherhood  and  steeled  his  heart, 

Nor  gave  his  counsel  to  his  riddled  girl, 

But  fretted  like  a  malice-bitten  brat. 

Take  note  that  men  and  women  grown  in  towns 
(Hell's  cross-roads  'twixt  the  city  and  the  farm, 
Those  centres  stripped  of  Nature's  homely  brawn, 
Nor  yet  imbued  with  artificial  vim — 
Brash  tonic  of  the  city's  greedy  maw), 
'Twixt  two  extremes — sweet  fields  and  fetid  walls — 
And  doomed  to  tread  the  narrow,  time-worn  rut; 
Bred  cheek-by-jowl  with  village  tattle-tales, 
Year  in,  year  out,  from  clout,  to  shroud  and  bier, 
With    naught    but    neighbours'    names    for    scandals' 

tongue, 

Nor  one  sparse  vestige  of  the  godliness 
Of  those  they  plot  to  murder  with  their  gab ; 
The  bed-mates  of  old  Mischief's  bastard  twins, 
Insular  Prejudice  and  Bigotry: 

These  men  and  women  bred  in  Spleen's  black  ditch, 
Rush  off  to  find  the  motes  in  other's  eyes, 
Though  blind  to  herds  of  camels  in  their  own. 

And  they  who  knew  her  when  she  was  with  child, 
Nor  on  her  finger  found  the  band  of  gold, 
Berated  her  and  turned  their  calloused  backs, 
And  bade  their  children  take  another  road. 
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'Squire  Burlingame's  hard  heart  the  harder  grown, 

Made  Roger  out  the  father  of  the  boy : 

Nor  she  denying  nor  affirming  it, 

He  set  his  face  against  his  fallen  girl. 

VI. 

Forgotten  Richard  Bruce  of  Brandon  Hall 
Besought  her  as  of  old.     Once  he  had  wooed, 
But  Roger  chosen,  Richard  went  his  way. 

The  gossip-seed  is  sown  like  thistle-down, 
And  goes  its  length  and  multiplies  in  towns. 
And  when  her  time  was  come  to  have  her  boy, 
The  wind  sped  not  half  way  across  the  brae, 
Till  Sibyl,  Richard's  mother,  knew  and  said : 

"Arise,  my  son,  go  forth  unto  Irene, 
And  bid  her  fetch  her  infant  boy  to  me, 
And  tell  the  gossips  that  it  is  my  will : 
Bid  any  that  are  spotless  rail  at  her, 
Bid  any  that  are  sinless  cast  a  stone." 

And  he  departing  with  his  mother's  kiss, 
And  coming  to  the  threshold  of  the  house, 
Irene  fetched  out  her  natural  son  to  him, 
Though  Burlingame's  hard  words  went  after  her. 
And  white  and  spent  and  faltering  and  ill, 
Nor  brave  enough  to  suffer  Richard's  glance, 
She  said  to  him :  "Thou,  Richard !  go  thy  way !" 
But  he  but  soothed  her,  saying  unto  her: 


"My  mother's  heart  hath  love  enough  for  two." 
And  to  the  vengeance  of  'Squire  Burlingame, 
Who'd  spent  his  wrath  and  bade  his  daughter  go, 
Bruce  answered:     Durst  thou  call  him  Roger's  boy? 

To  thee  I  say,  thou  liest !    The  boy  is  mine !" 

*        *        * 

And  with  the  babe  and  mother,  Richard  fled: 
And  come  within  the  gates  of  Brandon  Hall, 
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Found  Sibyl,  who  ran  forward  with  a  kiss, 
And  took  the  boy  to  breast  and  coddled  him, 
And  gave  the  mother  motherless,  her  love. 

VII. 

The  day  was  come  when  Richard  Bruce  should  wed, 
And  Irene  stood  beside  him.    Brandon  Hall 
Rang  out  with  merriment.     The  glad  bells  pealed ; 

And  Burlingame  beheld  them  in  their  bliss. 

*         #        * 

The  boy  that  scampered  o'er  the  crag-side  farm, 
And  played  at  hide-and-seek  with  parish  lads, 
Within  the  attic-room  at  Brandon  Hall, 
While  June's  rains  rattled  on  the  shingled  roof — 
This  boy  has  long  been  up  to  man's  estate, 
Nor  knows  a  father  save  in  Richard  Bruce, 
While  these  were  linked  in  wedlock  years  ago* 

Juvenile. 

CHILDHOOD. 

Hie!  midget,  run,  hop,  skip  and  play, 
You  prattle-box,  you  flaxen-head, 
You  autocrat  of  truckle-bed, 
Nor  longer  you  a  puling  fay. 

Through  all  the  house  it's  tit-for-tat, 
For  which  we  love  you  evermore, 
And  crown  you  queen  in  pinafore, 
Nor  mortal  shall  deny  you  that. 

You  wake  the  house  from  top  to  ground, 
You  fill  our  hearts,  you  roguish  elf, 
But  we  are  yours  and  you  are  self — 
Babe-autocrat  and  I'll  be  bound. 

Drop  rattles,  infant-toys  for  blocks, 
And  your  babe-lisp,  my  violet. 
'Twere  time  you  learned  your  alphabet. 
So  off  with  swaddling  bibs  for  frocks. 
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And  you  were  such  a  tiny  doll, 
When  first  you  came,  at  peep  of  dawn ; 
And  here  you're  tumbled  on  the  lawn, 
For  lo !  our  house  were  quite  too  small. 

Go!  build  your  castles  in  the  glade, 

And  build  on  everlasting  stone : 

Nor  King's  seat  high  as  childhood's  throne: 

Last  night  a  child.    To-day  a  maid. 

Too  soon  the  child  of  five's  away, 
For  Time  is  nimble  on  his  feet, 
And  Time's  a  thief  and  life  is  fleet. 
A  maid  last  night.    A  bride  to-day. 


TO  EDITH. 

To  be  a  little  child  again ! 
The  whole  world  cries  aloud :    "Amen !" 
An  angel's  privilege  to  share. 
I  love  your  child-life.    May  it  be 
That  you've  a  stronger  claim  on  me? 
I  kiss  your  dimples,  kiss  your  hair. 
'Twere  well  for  you,  my  little  maid ! 
'Twere  first  the  seed  and  then  the  blade. 
The  race  is  to  the  maiden  fair. 


EDDIE  AND  WILLIE. 

"Eddie!"  cried  Willie,  "quick,  cover  your  head. 
Hobgobs  are  dancing  all  over  the  bed: 
Boo  Boo  the  Wight  and  his  wife,  Fee  Faw  Fum! 
O,  brother  Eddie  dear,  why  did  they  come  ?" 

"Hobgobs?    Pray  what  are  they  like,  brother  Will? 
Nasty  to  take,  like  a  powder  or  pill  ? 
I'm  covered  up  from  my  head  to  my  toes — 
They'll  never  look  for  me  under  the  clothes." 
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"Boo  Boo,"  moaned  Willie,  "is  round  like  a  drum, 
He's  twice  as  big  as  his  wife,  Fee  Faw  Fum. 
She  is  a  bonnie  elf,  roguish  and  wise, 
Round-faced  and  pudgy — like  grandmother's  pies. 

"Boo  Boo  has  eyes  in  the  top  of  his  head — 
Tiny  green  eyes  and  a  nose  flat  and  red. 
Pink  are  the  eyes  of  his  wife,  Fee  Faw  Fum, 
One  in  the  middle  of  each  little  thumb. 

"Their  little  game  is  to  steal  boys  at  night — 
Speckled  boys,  yellow  boys,  red,  black  and  white — 
Lugging  them  off  to  the  Forest  of  Caves, 
Where  there  are  more  than  a  billion  of  slaves. 

"Here  a  great  King  and  a  Queen,  hard  as  stone, 
Cruel  as  Nero,  sit  on  a  gold  throne. 
When  the  King  winks  and  the  Queen  sneezes  twice, 
All  the  boys  turn  into  green-coloured  mice." 

"O,  my!"  cried  Eddie,  quite  lost  in  dismay, 
"Why  can't  we  frighten  these  Hobgobs  away?" 
"So  we  shall !"  Willie  said,  "I'll  get  a  match, 

Light  it  and  put  a  spell  on  the  door-latch." 

*        *        * 

'Twas  New  Year's  Eve  and  every  wight 
Was  out  upon  patrol  that  night. 
To  suit  the  word,  as  Willie  said, 
They  jumped  out  of  the  truckle-bed, 

And  struck  a  match  and  lit  a  lamp, 

And  heard  the  stealthy  tramp,  tramp,  tramp 

Of  tiny  feet.    And  round  the  latch 

Three  times  they  swung  the  lighted  match.* 

*A  custom  observed  in  certain  parts  of  Sweden, 
on  the  Eve  of  the  New  Year,  to  prevent  evil  spirits 
from  entering  the  house  during  the  ensuing  twelve- 
month.— A.  F. 
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And  in  the  fury  of  defeat, 

The  Hobgobs  made  a  swift  retreat, 

And  cursed  their  luck  with  might  and  main, 

And  fled  in  howling  wind  and  rain. 

When  Boo  Boo  and  Fee  Fum  came  back, 
Within  the  Forest  of  the  Caves, 
Amidst  the  more  than  billion  slaves, 
The  King  cried  to  his  motley  pack : 

"Egad !  they  brought  no  boys  this   time. 
Ho !  slaves,  you  blacks  and  whites  and  reds, 
Cut  off  these  lazy  vassals'  heads : 
We'll  see  who  rules  within  this  clime." 

Thus  ended  all  the  earthly  joys, 
Of  Boo  Boo  and  his  Fee  Faw  Fum. 
The  King,  to  please  his  Queenly  chum, 
Set  free  an  hundred  score  of  boys. 


RAGGED  DOLLIE. 

I  pity  you,  child,  with  your  ragged  rag  dollie! 
You  seem  to  have  neither  of  kin  nor  of  kith. 
And  while  the  big  world  is  rejoicing  and  jolly, 
You  haven't  a  penny  to  bless  yourself  with. 

You  never  have  seen  the  corn  waving?  How  shocking! 

To  live  all  your  life  in  the  gloom  of  a  wall. 

And  when  Christmas  comes,  you  don't  hang  up  your 

stocking? 
God  bless  us !  you  haven't  been  living  at  all. 

My  meadow  is  sweet.    Come  and  swing  in  the  beeches, 
And  chivy  the  lark  o'er  the  dimples  of  earth, 
And  kiss  the  white  soul  of  my  blossoming  peaches : 
Come  out  to  my  paradise  ringing  with  mirth ! 
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I'll  nestle  you,  bairn  !    You  shall  keep  your  dear  dollie, 
Your  ragged  rag  dollie,  your  playmate  of  years, 
And  while  the  big  world  is  rejoicing  and  jolly, 
You,  too,  shall  have  sunshine.     Come !     dry  up    your 
tears. 

ONLY  A  TINY  SHOE. 

Mother,  singing  to  her  baby,  heard  him  prattle,  laugh 
and  crow, 

And  beside  his  hallowed  cradle,  fondly  watched  her 
darling  grow. 

She  had  seen  him  smile  and  struggle  in  his  joy  to  lisp 
her  name, 

She  had  coaxed  his  tongue  to  babble,  till  the  baby- 
language  came. 

She  who  loved  her  Baby  Buntling,  with  his  cunning 
"Goo-goo-goo !" 

Has  one  precious  token  left  her — 'tis  her  baby's  tiny 
shoe. 

Silence  greets  her  at  the  table,  and  a  baby's  vacant 

chair, 
For  the  blight  of  woe  is  fallen  on  the  mother  brooding 

there. 

In  the  nursery  she  listens  to  the  rattle  of  the  rain, 
But  there  comes  no  baby  laughter,  though  she  longs 

for  it  in  vain. 
There  are  heart-loved  toys  and  treasures;  there's  a 

pinafore  of  blue : 
But  the  precious  of  all  tokens  is  a  baby's  tiny  shoe. 

Mother  hears  the  silent  echo  of  a  ripple  soft  and  sweet, 
Like  the  crooning  of  a  baby — hark!  the  patter  of  his 

feet. 
And  the  angel-voice  is  singing,  and  the  song  is  sweet 

and  low: 

JTis  the  "Hush-a-by,  my  baby"  of  the  mellow  long  ago. 
And  it  leads  a  mother's  fancy  to  a  pinafore  of  blue, 
And  the  precious  of  all  tokens — her  dead  baby's  tiny 

shoe. 
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In  Lighter  Vein. 

O,  WOMAN,  WOMAN ! 

A  constant  man  loves  once,  they  say : 
But  woman?    Never  comes  a  day 
But  she's  in  love — and  love  is  gay — 
And  then  the  Devil  is  to  pay! 

The  game  would  drive  a  sane  man  gray! 
And  would  you  have  the  reason,  pray? 
Because — she  is  a  woman. 

THISTLE  AND  HIS  BRIDE. 

Down  the  stream  a  thistle  sped, 
Hurled  and  battered  by  the  storm. 
Swiftly  on,  a  lily  fled, 
Pearl  of  face  and  slight  of  form. 

Thistle  boasted  of  his  skill, 
Crying:    "I'd  a  hero  be. 
Save  you  can,  and  save  you  will, 
If  you  say  you'll  marry  me." 

Radiant,  the  lily  said : 
"Save  me !    Noble  deed  to  do. 
But  for  you,  I  should  be  dead : 
Save  me  and  I'll  marry  you !" 

Thistle  drew  her  to  his  breast, 
Kissed  her  once  and  one  time  more, 
As  the  river  in  its  zest 
Cast  them  on  the  barren  shore. 

Now  the  lily  strove  to  flee 
From  her  ugly,  prickly  knight! 
"Flirt!"  he  cried,  "you've  played  on  me! 
Now  I'll  marry  you  for  spite !" 
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"Nay,"  quoth  she,  "my  ardent  sage, 
I  but  lied  to  save  my  breath," 
And  the  thistle,  green  with  rage, 
Hugged  his  lily-flirt  to  death. 


UNDER  THE  MISTLETOE. 

Crooned  a  spinster  in  her  forties,  many  a  year  ago : 

"Would  that  some  sweet  chap  would  wed  me,  under 
the  mistletoe!" 

Heaven  heard  her  prayer.  Her  day  came — many  a 
year  ago — 

One,  a  brave  young  mortal,  wed  her,  under  the  mistle- 
toe. 

Time  flies  swiftly.    This  chap  wed  her,  under  the 
mistletoe. 

Time  dragged  heavy,  hearts  grew  barren — poverty 
pinches  so! 

She  thought  he  had,  he  thought  she  had  a  million  to 
bestow : 

Soon  the  roses  turned  to  thistles,  under  the  mistle- 
toe. 

Came  the  hating,  nagging,  smiting — poverty's  over- 
flow ! 

Cried  the  wife  "O,  base  deceiver!"  under  the  mis- 
tletoe. 

"Where's   the   maid   who'd   not   grow   reckless,   and 

chances  undergo, 

When  decaying  at  five-and-forty,  under  the  mistletoe? 
"Would  I  wed  again?    But  try  me,  under  the  mistle-t - 
But  the  man  must  be  a  Croesus — poverty  pinches  so." 

Still   she   waits — a   time-creased    matron — under   the 

mistletoe, 
Hopeful  as  a  girl  of  twenty.    Shades  of  the  long  ago ! 
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KARL  OLSON. 

I, 

A  wise  old  Count,  nor  ever  grave, 

Employed  a  Fool  to  joy  his  life: 

Yon  Yonson  was  the  silly  slave, 

And  Hulda  Neilson  took  to  wife. 

But  ere  the  honeymoon  was  o'er, 

She  had  a  dozen  swains  in  tow. 

And  one,  Karl  Olson,  stormed  her  door, 

And  followed  her  where'er  she'd  go. 

The  feudal  Count,  a  serf  to  punch, 
Was  reckoned  as  a  noble  rake ; 
And  Yon,  the  blear-eyed  little  hunch, 
Reeled  home  betimes  at  morning-break. 
While  Karl,  the  dangling  lover,  danced 
In  nightly  worship  round  the  flame; 
But  on  a  bitter  night  he  chanced 
To  over-drink — and  so  the  dame. 

Alack!    for  Hulda.    And  the  row — 
A  wild,  terrific,  raging  knock, 
As  Yon  demanded  of  his  frau 
To  straightway  and  undo  the  lock. 
While  Hulda,  trembling,  set  about 
To  hedge !    A  clever  minx  and  sly, 
And  leaving  Yon  to  bang  without, 
She  skellied  with  her  weather-eye. 

And  Karl  lay  drunk  from  stem  to  stern — 
"Though  how  to  fetch  him  back?"  she  roared 
But  woman  never  lacks  a  turn, 
So  hot  lead  in  his  ear  she  poured. 
And  now,  with  elephantine  show, 
She  dragged  him  to  the  window-sill, 
And  chucked  him  out  into  the  snow — 
A  bold  display  of  woman's  will. 
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The  Fool,  in  anger,  held  at  bay, 
Banged,  booed  and  bellowed  in  a  breath: 
"Hulda !    open  the  door,  I  say — 
Wake  up !    or  I  shall  freeze  to  death." 
And  Hulda,  scolding  like  a  shrew, 
As  one  aroused  from  heavy  sleep, 
Unbarred  the  door  and  in  Yon  flew, 
And  down  he  huddled  in  a  heap. 

What's   that?  A  moan,  a  ghastly  sound, 
Raised  every  hair  on  Yonson's  pate: 
And  underneath  the  window,  found 
Karl  Olson — dead — alas!  too  late. 

A  pretty  pickle  they  were  in ! 
And  now,  to  make  the  matter  plain, 
Resolved  to  swear  through  thick  and  thin, 
He  died  of  spirits  on  the  brain. 

Yon  cried :    "Who  finds  him,  works  us  harm  !" 
"But  where  to  fetch  him?"  Hulda  sobbed. 
Yon  said:     "To  Max  Molander's  farm, 
As  one  who  has  been  slain  and  robbed." 

And  while  the  night  was  dark  and  dead, 
They  carried  out  their  novel  scheme: 
Ran  home  again  and  went  to  bed, 
And  fell  into  a  blissful  dream. 


II. 

A  flicka  came  at  break  of  day, 
To  fetch  the  water  from  the  well, 
And  close  beside  it,  Olson  lay; 
She  strove  to  wake  him — in  he  fell ! 
To  Max  Molander  ran  the  maid, 
And  Max,  to  ease  his  mind  of  doubt, 
Ran  forth  and  hold  of  Olson  laid, 
And  pulled  the  luckless  lover  out. 
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Molander's  line  was  hams  and  souse; 
And  fearing  spies  upon  his  track, 
He  fetched  Karl  Olson  to  the  house, 
And  put  him  in  a  gunny-sack. 
And  midst  the  thicket  of  the  pairs 
Of  pigs'  feet,  carcasses  and  hams — 
A  very  horde  of  fleshly  wares — 
He  hanged  Karl  Olson  by  the  gams. 


As  night  stole  in  with  cushioned  feet, 
A  band  of  robbers  from  the  woods, 
Broke  in  and  stole  Molander's  meat, 
And  bore  away  the  pilfered  goods. 
And  off  they  ran,  these  arrant  wags : 
And  huddled  in  the  forest  lair, 
They  opened  up  Molander's  bags, 
To  'give  each  buccaneer  his  share. 


All  merry  went  until  the  crew 
Discovered  Olson.    Such  a  shot ! 
They  picked  him  up  and  fairly  flew — 
The  helter-skelter  bally  lot : 
And  lashed  their  luck  and  wailed  their 
Till,  come  upon  the  river's  ridge, 
They  gave  poor  Karl  another  show, 
By  dumping  him  upon  the  bridge. 


A  farmer  drove  his  skittish  pair 

Upon  the  bridge.     The  steeds  took  fright, 

And  kicked  Karl  Olson,  hide  and  hair, 

And  higher  than  old  Gilroy's  kite, 

Could  Karl  have  drowned  within  the  cup?" 

The  people  asked  about  the  town. 

"The  farmer  saw  the  sack  go  up, 

But  swears  it  never  did  come  down." 
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MY  GOOD  OLD  DOG. 

Nor  a  dog  that's  suited  better 

For  a  rise  to  the  skies, 
Than  my  royal  Irish  setter — 

Dog  so  wise !  soulful  eyes 
She  had  lived  a  jolly  pace, 
Nor  a  wrinkle  on  her  face, 
Nor  of  wild  oats  yet  a  trace 

In  her  eyes.    Dogs  are  wise. 

She  was  a  dutiful  and  wistful — 

Dogs  are  wise — and  such  eyes! 
She  had  eight  babes,  each  a  fistful, 

Tiny  ties — each  a  prize. 
But  they  fell,  bright  marks  of  fate, 
And  the  mother,  early,  late, 
Sat  and  mourned  her  darlings — eight — • 

With  dead  eyes.     Sweet  youth  dies ! 

How  I  loved  my  faithful  setter 

And  her  eyes — human  eyes ! 
And  I  felt  myself  her  debtor : 

Always  dies  whom  we  prize. 
And  her  wee  red  darlings — eight- 
Ventured  in  at  Heaven's  gate : 
Lo !  the  irony  of  Fate. 

Dogs  are  wise.     Soulful  eyes! 

But  my  setter  fell  a-swooning — 

Fading  eyes — vanished  ties — 
No  familiar  voices  crooning. 

Sweet  youth  dies :  tempting  skies. 
And  that  good  old  dog  of  mine 
Paid  the  forfeit  at  the  shrine, 
And  in  Heaven  dwell  the  nine, 

Meek  and  wise.     Sweet  youth  dies ! 
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RAIN. 

It  fills  the  farmer's  meadow-drain, 

It  wets  the  farmer's  rye, 

It  wets  the  farmer's  nodding  grain, 

This  deluge  from  the  sky. 

It  mends  the  barley  of  its  blight, 

The  pea,  the  bean,  the  rose, 

It  bathes  the  corn  and  puts  to  flight 

The  nigger-footed  crows. 

It  feeds  the  thirsty  clover-ground, 

The  river  to  the  brink, 

Aye,  everywhere  is  water  found, 

But  not  a  drop  to  drink. 

Go,  rain !  fill  up  the  bull-frog  hole, 

And  drench  the  bush  and  vine. 

But  when  you  mix  the  toddy-bowl, 

Less  water  put  in  mine. 

Remembrance. 

TO   A   MATE. 


Saving  my  heart  for  Brotherhood's  warm  bond, 

Filling  thy  ampulla  with  chrism  for  thee, 

I've  set  my  willing  task  in  metered  strains. 

Since  parting  at  the  pale  of  pious  youth, 

A  decade's  gone.    Ten  years,  mere  ropes  of  sand, 

Run  back  and  span  the  canyon  from  our  Now, 

And  anchor  at  the  cross-roads  of  our  dawn. 

And  though   whipped   legions   have   laid   down   their 

blades, 

And  multitudes  have  passed  to  God's  Beyond, 
We  labour  in  the  temple's  swarming  halls. 
'Tis  true,  we've  faced  the  fury  of  the  tide ; 
But  like  Horatius  have  we  held  the  bridge — 
We  pygmies,  cast  amongst  Creation's  gods? 
Are  our  hearts  clean,  through  opportunity? 
Or  base,  beset  by  knaves  who  practice  sin? 
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Have  we  lived  loyal  to  our  duty-bond? 

Or  lent  a  hand  to  lift  a  brother  up  ? 

Do  we  do  unto  others  as  Christ  willed? 

Have  we  stayed  soft  and  let  the  brigands  rule? 

Or  grown  hard,  with  the  cry  of  tooth  for  tooth  ? 

By  arch  omissions  have  we  sabred  Christ, 

Or  put  the  dregs  of  hyssop  to  His  lips? 

Have  we  confessed  our  conscience  by  God's  lamp? 

Or  filched  the  guerdons  other  men  have  won? 

What  pennons  bide  us  at  the  tilt-yard  gate? 

The  kind  of  seed  we  sow,  of  crops  we  reap : 

Have  we  sown  seed  that  yield  us  weeds?  or  grain? 

TO  JAMES  HUNEKER. 

It's  so  like  you !     The  critic  must  have  his  fling — 

Critics  are  debonair. 

It's  so  like  you !  always  a  message  to  bring — 

Critics  are  debonair. 

It's  so  like  you!    O,  Critic,  where  is  your  sting? 

All  critics  surely  deserve  coronets — 

Critics  are  debonair. 

It's  so  like  you !  I  laughed  when  I  read  the  thing: 

"His  oboe  sounded  like  wood-violets, 

Smothered  in  caviar." 

IN  MEMORY  OF  SIR  HENRY  IRVING. 

Designing  knaves  bred  on  the  pap  of  greed, 

Had  rammed  the  bane  down  Drama's  credulous  throat. 

Till,  wallowing  in  the  nasty  ditch  of  shame, 

She  blustered  like  a  wanton  in  her  cups. 

And  terrified  by  reprobates,  Art  fled : 

Though  still  with  honest  craving  in  her  heart, 

While  she  repented  in  the  niche  of  gloom : 

Her  tear-spent  eyes  across  the  chine  of  black, 

Her  wilted  soul  within  the  pale  of  Naught, 

Keening  to  flee  from  Nothing's  Nothingness. 
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Who  went  in  quest,  if  would  emancipate — 
Redeem  her  blighted  soul,  reclaim  the  Grail — 
Must  needs  be  whole,  of  Knighthood's  sterling  caste, 
Girdled  with  Honour's  bright,  unsullied  stole. 

Thou,  Irving,  Chosen  one,  Prince  of  thy  clan — 
Prime  Pontiff  of  the  buskin  and  the  sock — 
Beneath  Fraternity's  sweet  mistletoe 
Didst  wed  Queen  Thespis.     And  thy  bride  redeemed, 
Enticed  her  back  to  reign  in  High  Art's  realm. 


bince  men  have  lain  thee  where  the  blisses  meet, 
Queen  Thespis,  now  thy  widow,  hallows  thee. 
And  at  thy  fane  within  the  Abby  walls, 
The  Poets'  Corner-zone,  where  sleep  in  peace 
The  grand  Immortals,  of  which  thou  art  one — 
Beneath  the  great  rose  window,  where's  thy  slab — 
We  once  more  catch  the  prayer  across  thy  lips : 
"Through  night  to  light.     Into  Thy  hands  O,  Lord  ; 
Into  Thy  hands!"     And  where  art  thou,  Sir  Knight? 
Thy  sweet-stringed  voice  comes  back:     "Crossing  the 
Bar!" 


Old  Love  Letters. 


KARA    MIA 


From  the  Norseland,  arctic-laden, 
Where  is  born  the  Midnight  Sun, 
You  came  forth — my  white  Norse  maiden, 
Whence  the  white-souled  rivers  run. 

Once  again  we  romp  the  wildwood, 
Pansy  eyes !     All  love  is  fair. 
Weave  again  your  chain  of  childhood, 
While  I  kiss  your  flaxen  hair. 
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You  still  ramble  midst  old  bowers, 
You  dance  down  the  valley  wild ; 
In  the  sheer  of  golden  showers, 
Kara  Mia,  Svea's  child. 

Norseman's  daughter,  love  is  sighing. 
Tell  me:     Is  our  day-dream  done? 
Shall  our  paradise,  in  dying, 
Be  the  Land  of  Midnight  Sun? 

DUTY. 

In  love  is  joy.     Love's  god  is  peer, 
A  loyal  ally,  soul  of  cheer, 
A  welcome  guest,  a  gallant  seer, 
My  sweet,  my  precious  flower, 
Budding  in  my  heart's  bower. 

I  love  but  you  !    Your  heart  is  good, 
I  love  you  as  a  lover  should, 
I  love  as  but  a  lover  could, 
My  sweet,  my  precious  flower, 
Blooming  in  my  heart's  bower. 

DRIFTING  APART. 

Drifting  apart!  as  the  mists  of  the  years 
Rise  like  a  barrier  crushing  our  light, 
Shutting  you  out  in  the  cavern  of  night, 
Hidden  from  me  by  the  veil  of  my  tears. 
Drifting  apart !  and  the  tempter  of  soul 
Lures  you  to  banish  the  love  we  knew  best. 
Heart  of  hearts!  blighted  and  dead  in  your  breast: 
I,  in  the  ship,  and  a-strand  on  the  shoal. 
Drifting  apart !  as  our  fate  sets  the  pace : 
Turn,  Love !  that  I  may  but  look  on  your  face. 
Shall  we?  or  never  be  led  to  behold 
The  crossing  again  of  the  parted  ways — 
Lips  unto  lips  and  our  tale  to  unfold, 
And  love  as  we  did  in  the  good  old  days? 
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HOP  FROKEN. 

While  on  the  wing,  is  your  reft  heart  at  rest? 
Were  not  this  wildness  sheer  folly  at  best? 
Will  you  not  turn  and  come  home  to  your  nest? 

Alskling!  to  whom  does  your  wild  heart  go  out? 

Why  flutter  blindly  in  canyons  of  doubt? 

Why  dally,  sin-lured,  and  hid  from  my  sight? 

Hof  Froken,  come!  while  your  wings  are  still  white. 

Who  holds  our  secret?    None !  save  you  and  I. 
Shield  you  ?    Than  forfeit  my  promise,  I'll  die. 

Banish  this  wildness  that  folly  loves  best ! 
While  on  the  wing  is  your  reft  heart  at  rest? 
Why  cast  me  off?    'Twere  my  fate  and  to  be. 
Come !  while  your  wings  are  still  white,  come  to  me. 

MY  LOST  GYPSY. 

When  thou  and  I  parted,  whither  didst  go? 
I  keep  the  lock  of  hair  given  by  thee. 
Prithee,  where  hidden  securely  from  me? 
Dost  thou  lie  buried  deep  under  the  snow, 

Or  under  the  sea, 

Where  through  Eternity  souls  shall  be  ? 

Nor  under  the  snow? 

Nor  under  the  sea? 

Then  whither  didst  go? 

Pray  whisper  to  me, 

That  I  may  hasten  to  comfort  thee. 

If  not  under  snow,  nor  yet  under  sea, 
O,  whither,  my  love-heart,  whither  didst  flee? 
Why  did  he  part  us  and  nourish  our  hate? 
Hither !  lost  Gypsy,  fly  home  to  your  mate. 
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STEPPING-STONES. 

The  echo  of  the  bells'  mute  tongues  mocks  me ! 

Lips  on  which  your  bride-kiss  withered,  sleep  parched. 

Who  damned  his  soul  to  blight  our  bine  of  love? 

So  covetous  are  men  to  gain  the  bulk, 

That  they  would  grasp  the  little  undue  all, 

Though  shattered  hearts  are  made  the  stepping-stones. 

TOO  LATE. 

Once  more  may  I  relish  your  wild,  luring  arms, 
As  passion-lips  meet  at  the  trick  of  love's  flame? 
To  drink  of  the  glow  of  your  maiden-lit  charms, 
I'd  follow — your  slave !     I  would  idol  your  name. 

To  call  you  my  own,  as  in  love-tide  of  old, 
When  you  bade  me  pillow  my  head  on  your  breast, 
Would  unction  my  heart.    And  the  story  you  told 
Would  be  my  boon  bounty — to  Hell  with  the  rest ! 

Alas !  I  am  doomed !  nor  a  love-lute  that  sings. 
The  moat  of  your  heart  is  a  cordon  of  hate, 
You've  flown  far  away,  on  a  fickle  maid's  wings, 
And  in  its  bleak  anguish  my  soul  cries :    "Too  late !' 

p 

THE  LAMENT  OF  THE  ROSE-BUSH. 

There's  no  one  to  care  for  poor  me, 
A  rose-bush,  asleep  by  the  wall, 
Nor  one  to  say  be,  or  not  be — 
There's  nobody — no  one  at  all ! 

I  blossomed  and  blushed  for  a  day, 
In  my  guileless,  maiden-like  way : 
I  courted  sweet  life,  as  suited  my  right- 
Till  the  Love-Winds,  going  astray  one  night, 
Nestled  and  purred  in  my  limbs  till  daylight, 
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And  pilfered  my  rose-bud  from  me, 

And  flung  me  a  flout  for  a  fee, 

And  flitted  off  over  the  sea. 

But  no  one  has  lifted  the  gloom, 

Since  the  Love-Winds  ravished  my  bloom — • 

Laid  siege  to  my  limbs  and  piped  on  the  reeds, 

And  set  the  tongues  of  the  gossiping  breeds 

Wagging  with  scandal  belying  my  deeds, 

And  flitted  off  over  the  sea. 

Nor  blooms  my  poor  rose  unto  me, 

And  nobody  wants  the  bare  tree ! 

LOVE  AT  FIRST  SIGHT. 

I  looked  in  your  eyes,  and  you  looked  into  mine ! 
And  lo !  as  the  shaggy  oak  coddles  the  vine, 
That  creeps  up  and  clings  to  it,  yearning  to  twine 
Herself  round  his  limbs,  and  bedeck  his  rough  trunk, 
So  I  coddled  you,  till  our  love  made  us  drunk. 

You  felt  me  and  stroked  me  and  petted  my  brow, 
And  kissed  me  and  kissed  me — I  feel  your  lips  now ! 
I  kissed  your  sweet  hair — 'twas  my  heart's  sacred  rite— 
I  saw  passion  blaze  in  your  soul-eyes  of  night : 
And  knew  me  the  sequel — 'twas  love  at  first  sight ! 


EDNA. 

In  the  drab  shade  on  the  brink  of  the  lake, 
I  wooed  my  Edna,  my  carnation  bride, 
While  the  sands  sang  to  the  swish  of  the  tide 
Sipping  the  foam  at  the  verge  of  the  brake. 

Light  of  my  life !  nor  the  ache  of  dread  knew, 
When  came  the  wraith  of  the  demon,  Despond, 
Forth  from  the  Boundless  and  bore  her  beyond, 
Led  by  the  Pilot  of  Souls  with  his  crew. 

*        *        * 
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Wail,  my  fond  oak,  with  the  swish  of  the  lake. 
Silent,  the  weeping  swans  feed  from  my  hands. 
Bream,  my  sweet  Edna,  beneath  the  warm  sands. 
Where  the  waves  crumple  and  wrinkle  and  break. 


IMPROMPTU. 

A  dream  too  soon  to  fade, 
A  star  too  soon  to  set ! 
A  deep  impression  made 
Upon  my  heart.     And  yet 
It  lends  me  bliss  to  know, 
That  parting  breeds  distress 
That  one  day — God  say  so  !- 
We'll  meet  and  love  profess. 


JULIET. 

To  kindle  in  your  soul  the  fervid  flame 
That  must  inspire  the  recess  of  my  life 
When  tempted  by  the  fane  of  your  hot  eyes — 
Of  all  heart-passions,  this  were  paramount. 
And  when  our  eyes  upon  each  other  ride, 
Yours  answer  mine  and  satisfy  my  thirst. 

1  would  that  I  were  wed  with  sorcery, 
And  thus  might  lure  your  heart  to  quit  its  den ! 
As  parent-robin  steels  the  fledgeling's  wing, 
So  I  would  teach  your  heart  to  soar  with  mine, 
And,  mating  with  it,  yodle  lays  of  love. 

In  truth,  I'd  tell  my  gladdest  aim  in  life, 
Beseeching  you  to  share  the  Hymen-bliss. 
I'd  wed  your  gypsy-face  at  noon-of-night, 
And  give  my  mite — the  all  that  I  possess — 
My  heart :  and  crave  the  unction  of  your  own. 
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MAID  OF  MINE. 

Nut-brown  maid  with  the  pansy-eyes, 

And  the  scattered  midnight  hair, 

I  breathe  your  name !     Your  true  heart  sighs 

In  the  song  with  the  olden  air. 

I  have  loved  you  well  and  fair, 

And  your  eyes  are  pansy  blue. 

Brown  maid  of  mine  with  the  midnight  hair, 

You  won  my  heart  with  the  olden  air 

That  you  sung  me  through  and  through. 

Rings  the  bell  in  its  high,  high  glee, 
Rings  and  behold !     I  find  you  near. 
Rings  the  bell  with  its  tune  for  me, 
Rings  and  a  billion  times  a  year. 
Love  runs  deep  in  my  bliss-bound  soul, 
Love  my  maid  with  the  nut-brown  cheeks, 
Love  my  maid  with  my  heart  the  whole, 
Love :  and  your  answer  my  heart  seeks. 

Nut-brown  maid  with  the  pansy  eyes, 

And  the  scattered  midnight  hair, 

I  breathe  your  name !     Your  true  heart  sighs 

In  the  song  with  the  olden  air. 

I  have  loved  you  well  and  fair, 

And  your  eyes  are  pansy  blue. 

Brown  maid  of  mine  with  the  midnight  hair, 

You  have  \von  my  heart  with  the  olden  air 

That  you  sung  me  through  and  through. 

Find  the  truth  in  your  maiden  lips, 

Find  the  sun  in  your  fellow-smile. 

Find  as  the  bee  the  honey  sips, 

Find  that  I've  loved  you  all  the  while. 

Maid  with  the  velvet  lips,  red,  red, 

MaWl  with  the  weald  where  the  ewe  sheep  run, 

Maid  in  the  heart  of  the  pansy  bed, 

Maid  of  the  weald  I've  wooed  and  won. 
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Nut-brown  maid  with  the  pansy  eyes. 

And  the  scattered  midnight  hair, 

I  breathe  your  name !     Your  true  heart  sighs 

In  the  song  with  the  olden  air. 

I  have  loved  you  well  and  fair, 

And  your  eyes  are  pansy  blue. 

Brown  maid  of  mine  with  the  midnight  hair, 

You  have  won  my  heart  with  the  olden  air 

That  you  sung  me  through  and  through. 

CHERRY-CHEEKS. 

As  you  sleep  in  love's  arms  does  your  mind  in  a  dream 
Court  visions  of  blisses  to  be? 
While  you  fancy  you  drink  of  my  lips,  does  it  seem 
That  you  are  the  soul-half  of  me? 

Does  your  heart  wander  out  in  our  Eden  of  old, 

And  picture  the  bliss  that  we  knew? 

Do  you   wake  in   the  dawn  with  your  dream-story 

told— 
The  joy  that  I'm  wedded  with  you? 

In  your  sweet,  fawning  mood  does  your  flaming  heart 

lie 

In  the  clove  of  our  pioneer  kiss? 
Would  you  feel  it  again  and  conspire,  if  to  die 
With  our  lips  in  that  riot  of  bliss? 

* 

A  GIFT. 
(To  the  Baroness  de  Bazus.) 

This  bunch  of  carnations  with  dew  of  the  day, 
Is  sent  as  a  token  to-night  for  the  play. 

In  language  of  flowers  you'll  learn  what  I  mean 
By  pinks  from  a  bard  to  his  sweet-hearted  queen. 

Pray  wear  them,  my  lady,  reminded  that  I 

Dwell  not  in  love's  sunshine  save  when  you  are  nigh. 
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Men,  women  are  players,  and  life  is  the  play, 
Our  stage  is  life's  garden.     Begone,  care !  Be  gay. 

Appear,  good  Erato !      Give  mellow-toned  lyre, 
Our  moments  to  brighten,  our  spirits  to  fire. 

Play !     Sweep  the  heart's  chords  till  they  madden  with 

glee, 
And  scatter  black  tears  to  the  winds  of  the  sea. 

This  bunch  of  carnations  may  fade  in  a  swoon: 
Not  so  with  the  play,  it  is  but  in  its  noon. 

Our  stage  is  life's  garden.     Be  gone,  care !     Be  gay, 
Men,  women  are  players,  and  life  is  the  play ; 

And  we,  of  the  players,  shall  profit,  I  ween, 
By  pinks  from  a  bard  to  his  sweet-hearted  queen. 


Retrospective. 

THE  CLOUD  AND  THE  MOON. 

The  cloud  kissed  the  lips  of  the  maiden-moon  red, 
The  cloud,  in  his  coquettish,  fool-giddy  flight, 
And  coyly  his  feathery  flounces  he  spread 
A-wide  on  the  brink  of  the  dome  of  the  night. 

The  cloud  hid  the  face  of  the  quarter-red  sphere, 
And  played  gallant  court  in  his  fleecy  grey  gown. 
A  very-like  ghost,  he  came  fluttering  near, 
And  kissed  the  red  moon  as  her  lips  bended  down. 

The    maiden-moon    thrilled,    for   the    cloud-kiss    was 

sweet: 

Prurient  the  maid.     And  a  trifler  was  he. 
Alack !  for  the  moon  and  a  prize  for  the  cheat — 
A  tempter,  this  cloud,  and  his  victim  was  she. 
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The  maiden-moon  wept.     In  the  kiss  lurked  a  flame, 
And  branded  the  soul  of  her  virtue  with  blight. 
The  cloud  set  the  seal  of  the  symbol  of  shame 
On  the  red  moon's  lips  in  the  heat  of  his  flight. 


MY  OLD  PIPE. 

Loyal  friend !  a  treasure  dear  to  me. 

In  the  curling  cloud  that  quits  your  bowl, 

Boon  familiar  images  I  see — 

Fondest  names  are  written  on  the  scroll. 

While  I  dream  before  my  glowing  grate, 
You,  dear  pipe  of  yore,  fond  chum  of  years, 
You,  my  tried  companion,  early,  late, 
Share  the  spirit  of  my  joys,  my  tears. 

Black  old  cuddy,  you !  my  faithful  pipe, 
Black  as  Tophet,  black  as  Toby's  cat, 
Black  with  service,  grim,  inspiring  type, 
Black  as  Beelzebub!  but  what  of  that? 

You  have  served  me  well — mine  was  the  need — 
You  have  shared  my  keenest  loss  and  pain ; 
Worn  no  air  of  discontent,  nor  greed — 
Modest  in  the  zeal  of  your  long  reign. 

Should  my  "Old  Love  Letters" — as  you  claim- 
Hide  a  lover's  intrigues,  all,  or  part, 
Bear  in  mind  that  Time  puts  out  the  flame 
Kindled  in  the  youthful  lover's  heart. 

Hence,  should  I  besiege  another  nook, 
Far  apart  from  Philistines  to  dwell 
With  my  Mistress  Muse,  my  dog  and  book, 
You,  old  pipe,  shall  guard  my  secret  well. 

In  the  Delphian  Temple  where  I  wake, 
Feasting  on  the  strains  of  Paean's  lyre, 
Hold  your  peace!  A  jolly  row  you  make, 
Sputtering.     Smoke  up !  you're  wasting  fire. 


6o 
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LAMENT. 


To  call  her  back  to  life,  I'd  give  my  life,  needs  be. 
Alas !  the  anguish  mine,  and  through  my  tears  I  see 
How  little  for  herself,  how  much  she  cared  for  me ! 


ODE  TO  LOVE. 

(Love  blows  as  the  wind  blows, 

Love  blows  into  the  heart. — Arabian  Song.) 

God  of  enlightened  and  savage-ruled  lands, 

Love  blows  as  the  wind  blows ; 
Oasis  lodged  in  the  sea,  or  in  sand, 

Love  blows  into  the  heart. 
Love  is  a  tossing  wild  craft  of  the  sea, 
Love  is  a  sweet  gaoler,  bearing  the  key. 

King  of  the  beggars  and  chieftain  of  Kings, 

Love  blows  as  the  wind  blows ; 
Love  is  a  troubadour :  gaily  he  sings — 

Love  blows  into  the  heart. 
Up  with  the  morning  and  wed  with  the  day, 
On  with  the  river  that  speeds  to  the  bay. 

Where  is  a  maiden  with  bonnie  blue  eyes, 

Love  blows  as  the  wind  blows; 
Where  is  a  youth  that  a  maiden  should  prize. 

Love  blows  into  the  heart. 
Love  is  the  moon  for  the  maiden  by  night, 
Love  makes  a  child  of  a  war-man  of  might. 

Straight  as  the  arrow  sent  home  to  the  roe, 
Love  blows  as  the  wind  blows ; 

Straight  to  the  bosom  the  Cupid-flints  go—- 
Love blows  into  the  heart. 

Born  in  the  bloom  of  the  poppy  and  vine, 

Blows  into  every  man's  heart  and  to  mine ! 
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REGRET. 

I  well  might  bear  to  know  that  she  were  dead, 
And  hidden  from  the  sins  and  put  at  rest, 
Apart  from  evil — sins  that  I  loathe  best — 
The  stone  slab  standing  at  her  once  proud  head. 

But  when  I  see  her  all-intent  to  tread 
Life's  vicious  roads  and  Satan's  favoured  guest, 
My  robbed  heart,  sick  and  faint  within  my  breast, 
Goes  tolling  like  a  muffled  bell  of  lead. 

PARTING  WITH  A  FOREST-MAIDEN. 

Bound  her  wound  with  a  plantain-leaf, 
That  I  plucked  me  growing  nigh ; 
Wrapped  her  snug  on  a  mossy  reef: 
"You're  a  maiden  shorn,"  quoth  I. 
"Foibles  finish  in  blinding  grief, 
Love  of  the  forest-maid — so  brief!" 
And  I  bade  the  wench  good-by. 

ANTICIPATION. 

There'll  come  a  day, 

When  heart  shall  know  the  errors  of  its  way, 

And  tongues  that  chide, 

Shall  feel  the  fall  that  goeth  after  pride, 

There'll  come  a  time, 

When  hearts  made  glad  in  Cupid's  favoured  clime, 

Shall  meet  and  kiss, 

And  lips  shall  drain  the  chalice-cup  of  bliss : 

There'll  come  a  day ! 

Until  that  day, 

Our  hearts  shall  bide  in  patient  faith  and  pray; 

And  tongues  that  lie, 

Shall  creep  with  keen  repentance.     Hearts  that  vie, 
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Shall  take  the  vow. 

The  hour  to  gladden  yearning  hearts  were  now ! 

Lo !  it  were  time 

To  set  the  hearts  to  ringing.     Let  them  chime ! 

There'll  come  a  day ! 


SHORN  TO  THE  BLAST. 

Good-by,  sweetheart,  good-by! 
God's  will !  'twere  for  the  best — 
None  know,  save  you  and  I, 
Nor  one  shall  know  the  rest. 
Good-by,  sweetheart,  good-by ! 

Good-by,  sweetheart,  good-by! 
My  heart  is  spent  and  torn 
Beyond  a  tear  or  sigh, 
And  to  the  blast  is  shorn. 
Good-by,  sweetheart,  good-by! 


MAID  OF  TWENTY-ONE. 
(To  G.  R-W.) 

The  first  time  that  I  felt  your  passion-lips, 
A  flood  of  flame  engulfed  my  yearning  breast. 
Why  did  I  kiss  you?     God  can  answer  best! 
Nor  bee  but  of  the  honeysuckle  sips. 

And,  like  the  bee's,  my  sweets  are  of  the  flower: 
Whilst  you,  with  yours,  fled  up  the  mountain-side — 
So  far  above  me  that  my  hope  hath  died, 
Nor  may  I  seek  you,  even  in  your  bower. 

O,  maddening  rift !  and  robs  me  of  your  sun — 
Though  heart-stung  by  your  sweet  patrician  scorn ! 
I  loved  you!     Lo!  the  soul  of  my  lost  Morn 
Is  in  your  likeness — maid  of  twenty-one. 
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REVERIE. 

My  harp  in  hand,  I  fondly  touched  the  strings, 
And  woke  the  cadence  of  a  cherished  song. 
It  reveled  in  my  heart  and  lingered  long, 
And  bore  me  out  on  reverie's  soft  wings. 

And  thither  where  the  tranquil  blisses  meet, 
And  whither  every  wind  of  reverie  blows, 
The  blush  fell  on  the  cheek  of  my  fair  rose: 
She  said:  "I  love  to  live,  for  life  is  sweet." 


TO   A. 

'Twere  Fate! 

And  found  me  fondling  your  sweet  heart, 
And  found  you  of  myself  a  part : 
Dear  mate ! 

Whose  secret  is  it?    God's  and  yours  and  mine— 

The  Spirit,  willing  oak  and  clinging  vine. 

Betray  you  ? 

Obey  you ! 

Nor  all  the  King's  good  men  shall  find  the  key : 

Nor  drag  the  compromising  truth  from  me. 

Songs. 

NOR  A  KISS  FOR  ME. 

I  sent  a  kiss  to  my  truant  mate, 

As  she  fled  across  the  sea. 

"Come  back!"  I  cried.  "Forgive  me,  love, 

For  I  know  you  care  for  me." 

The  wind  was  wild  and  the  night  was  black, 
As  a  ship  came  near  the  land. 
"O,  God !"  I  cried,  for  I  saw  her  wrecked 
On  a  reef  of  rock  and  sand. 
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My  love  came  back,  but  her  lips  were  cold, 
Nor  a  cherished  kiss  for  me : 
And  my  heart  was  robbed  of  its  ray  of  hope, 
For  my  love  was  in  the  sea. 

OCTOBER  AND   MAY. 

My  heart's  for  the  colleen  that  loves  the  sweet  heather, 
The  lone  bush,  the  meadow,  the  hillock  of  hay ; 
The  heart  of  my  colleen  is  sunshiny  weather, 
Across  the  red  clover  and  over  the  brae. 

The  heart  of  my  colleen  is  given  to  singing, 
Her  heart  is  a  spinnet  of  song,  night  and  day, 
And  sets  the  glad  bells  of  my  memory  ringing: 
She  loves  her  October  and  I  love  my  May. 

MY  SUNFLOWER. 

(To  C.  H.) 
Music  by  Hallett  Gilberte. 

There's  a  golden  flower  glorious  to  see, 

And  it  beckons  me  wherever  I  may  be, 

Ever  turning  with  the  sun, 

Till  the  hallowed  day  is  done, 

And  at  night  it  turns  with  all  its  love  to  me. 

Refrain. — 

O,  sunflower,  golden  one ! 

Smile  on  till  the  day  is  done. 

Bloom  of  garden  and  of  dale, 

Soul  of  meadow  and  of  vale — 

There's  a  soul  within  you :  give  your  lover  part, 

As  you  bloom  at  early  dawn,  and  lull  my  heart. 

There's  a  golden  blossom,  whither  I  may  go, 

It  is  growing  in  my  yearning  heart,  I  know; 

Ever  turning  with  the  sun, 

Till  the  hallowed  day  is  done, 

And  the  shadows  gather  in  the  maple  row. 
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.efrain. — 

O,  sunflower,  golden  one ! 

Smile  on  till  the  day  is  done. 

Bloom  of  garden  and  of  dale, 

Soul  of  meadow  and  of  vale — 

There's  a  soul  within  you :  give  your  lover  part, 

As  you  bloom  at  early  dawn,  and  lull  my  heart. 

THE  WORD  THAT  RULES  THE  WORLD. 

The  sweetest  story  ever  told, 
Was  given  when  the  world  was  young, 
And  hearts  were  made  to  have  and  hold, 
And  songs  of  chivalry  were  sung. 

It  rules  the  maid,  it  rules  the  man, 

It  is  the  tyrant  of  the  heart, 

The  King  of  hearts  of  tribe  and  clan, 

And  finds  the  way  through  Cupid's  dart. 

And  though  it  is  a  little  word, 
And  soft  as  cooing  of  the  dove, 
It  is  the  sweetest  message  heard: 
The  word  that  rules  the  world  is  Love. 

BECAUSE  I  LOVE  YOU  SO. 

Miss  Violet  and  Miss  Pansy  met 

Miss  Poppy  and  Miss  Rose, 

And  heard  the  gossip  of  their  set, 

Where  everybody  goes. 

Miss  Daisy  to  the  others  said : 

"What  is  the  tale  we  hear? 

Miss  Rose  is  blushing  like  the  red: 

Is  Cupid  hiding  near?" 

Miss  Pansy  answered  for  the  rest: 
"As  everybody  knows, 
I  nestled  on  a  maiden's  breast, 
With  Violet  and  Rose. 
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We  heard  her  sweetheart  say,  the  while : 
'I'd  love  to  marry  you ! 
She  answered  with  a  saucy  smile : 
'It's  quite  the  thing  to  do !' ' 

Miss  Violet  and  Miss  Daisy  sighed, 

Miss  Rose  was  blushing  red, 

Miss  Poppy  laughed  ;  Miss  Pansy  cried : 

"And  more  the  lovers  said. 

The  maiden  whispered :     'Tell  me,  pray, 

When  would  a-marrying  go?' 

Her  sweetheart  said :     'This  very  day, 

Because  I  love  you  so !' 

"And  in  the  gloaming  they  were  wed, 

And  sung  their  merry  lay, 

And  to  his  beauty-bride  he  said : 

'I  call  you  mine  this  day! 

And  as  the  bee  the  honey  sips, 

I  would  a-honeying  go, 

And  take  the  honey  from  your  lips, 

Because  I  love  you  so !' ' 

HARVEST  FESTIVAL  ANTHEM. 

Fields  rich  with  harvest  grain, 
Lie  here  in  Nature's  reign, 
Spread  out  on  knoll  and  dale, 
Wide  plain  and  towering  hill. 
Hail !  loud  and  glad  and  long. 
Grain  from  the  thresher's  flail 
Goes  to  the  waiting  mill. 

Hail !  all  hail ! 

To  the  harvest  and  the  reaper, 

The  hopper's  filled  with  corn. 

Hail !  all  hail ! 

Jehovah  is  our  keeper ! 

At  evening,  night  and  morn, 

Hail !  all  hail ! 
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SHE'S  THE  BLOOM  OF  ALABAMA  * 

There  is  something  in  a  whisper, 
That  is  crooning  in  my  breast; 
It's  as  calm  as  any  vesper, 
When  the  day  is  gone  to  rest. 
'Tis  my  Southern  girl  a-singing, 
Soft  as  murmurs  of  the  sea : 
I  can  hear  her  voice  a-ringing, 
She  is  sweetly  calling  me. 

Refrain. — 

She's  the  bloom  of  Alabama, 
Land  of  cane  and  rice  and  corn ; 
She's  as  sweet  as  any  flower, 
At  the  dawning  of  the  morn. 
Nor  a  sweet  magnolia  blossoms 
With  the  fragrance  of  her  lips: 
And  I  feed  upon  their  honey, 
As  the  bee  the  nectar  sips. 

In  our  Alabama  bower, 
Where  the  oaks  and  mosses  meet, 
Love  became  our  only  dower, 
In  the  lovers'  shady  seat. 
There  my  Southern  girl  is  biding, 
Till  the  day  that  we  shall  wed, 
And  the  bells  ring  out  the  tidings, 
As  the  marriage  vows  are  said. 

Refrain. — 

She's  the  bloom  of  Alabama, 
Land  of  cane  and  rice  and  corn ; 
She's  as  sweet  as  any  flower, 
At  the  dawning  of  the  morn. 
Nor  a  sweet  magnolia  blossoms 
With  the  fragrance  of  her  lips : 
And  I  feed  upon  their  honey, 
As  the  bee  the  nectar  sips. 

*Music  by  Albert  Mildenberg. 
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WHILE  THE  DEW  IS  ON  THE  CORN. 

I'm  such  a  timid  little  maid, 
And  by  myself — I'm  all  alone — 
And  waiting  till  someone  has  said 
That  he  will  call  me  all  his  own. 
I  just  came  out  of  boarding-school, 
I  want  a  knight,  though  not  a  fool — 
Nor  will  a  yokel  do  for  me — 

For  I'm  a  nice,  demure  little  girl. 

I'll  play  with  you  a  little  time, 
And  while  the  dew  is  on  the  corn, 
I'll  sing  a  song  in  simple  rhyme: 
And  maybe,  by  to-morrow  morn, 
I'll  find  a  knight  to  take  my  hand, 
And  sing  a  lovely  roundelay, 
And  on  my  finger  put  the  band, 
And  then  we'll  have  a  holiday — 

For  I'm  a  nice,  demure  little  girl. 


OCTOBER'S  SAFFRON  HUE. 

Hallowe'en  is  growing  sober, 
And  the  rusty  robin  trills, 
As  the  sun  of  brown  October 
Paints  the  high  New  Hampshire  hills. 

Hark !  the  nightingale  is  calling 

To  his  truant  little  mate, 

And  the  tinted  leaves  are  falling, 

As  the  Winter  lies  in  wait. 

Lo !  the  yellow  sun  is  nesting 

In  the  Western  cap  of  blue,  * 

And  we  feel  our  spirit  resting 

In  October's  saffron  hue. 
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All  the  meadows  are  in  tuning 
With  October's  golden  sky, 
And  a  soothing  voice  is  crooning — 
It  is  Nature's  lullaby! 

There  is  cider  in  the  cupboard, 

And  the  grist  is  in  the  mill, 

And  the  sheep  are  with  the  shepherd, 

Coming  down  the  clover-hill. 

Lo !  the  yellow  sun  is  nesting 

In  the  Western  cap  of  blue, 

And  we  feel  our  spirit  resting 

In  October's  saffron  hue. 


IN  THE  OLD  BELL-WETHER'S  WAKE. 

My  sheep  are  on  the  mountain, 

And  my  dog  is  in  the  trend, 

The  sumach's  dead, 

And  the  leaves  are  red. 

And  the  cats'-tails  sway  and  bend. 

My  sheep  are  on  the  mountain, 

In  the  old  bell-wether's  wake : 

I  blow  my  horn, 

At  the  dawn  of  morn, 

As  they  ramble  through  the  brake. 

My  sheep  are  on  the  mountain, 

And  a  lonely  shepherd,  I, 

Nor  one  to  care, 

If  I'm  here,  or  there, 

Or  the  shepherd  live,  or  die. 

My  sheep  are  on  the  mountain, 

And  my  heart  is  in  your  keep. 

Be  true  to  me, 

And  your  lamb  I'll  be: 

You  shall  help  me  tend  my  sheep. 
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My  sheep  are  on  the  mountain, 

In  the  shade  of  oak  and  pine. 

I'll  give  my  sheep  in  your  care  to  keep, 

If  you'll  let  me  call  you  mine. 

My  sheep  are  on  the  mountain, 

And  I  tend  them  for  your  sake. 

So  follow  me, 

And  you'll  always  be 

In  the  old  bell-wether's  wake. 


THE  BLACKSMITH. 

He  swings  his  hammer  with  a  brawny  arm, 

And  strikes  while  the  iron  is  hot. 

Nor  man  in  village,  on  mountain,  or  farm, 

But  envies  the  blacksmith's  lot. 

He  beats  his  anvil  with  a  giant  swing, 

And  the  shoe  leaps  out  of  the  steel : 

His  arm  is  mighty,  nor  a  Spartan  King 

Was  prouder  in  his  day  of  weal. 

The  wind  that  shakes  the  barley, 
Goes  a  tuning  once  a  year; 
The  cider  from  the  presses, 
Goes  a-clamouring  with  cheer. 
And  hither  to  the  smithy, 
Come  the  winds  and  cider,  too, 
And  hither  comes  a  maiden, 
With  her  winning  eyes  of  blue. 
Her  heart  is  in  his  keeping, 
Nor  a  maiden  half  so  fair, 
With  the  tangle  of  blue  ribbon 
In  the  knot  of  golden  hair. 

Maiden  from  the  mountain,  hither, 
Here  to-day,  but  go  you  whither? 
Shakes  the  barley,  flows  the  cider, 
Grows  the  cadence  louder,  wider : 
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Anvil  echoes  rich  in  number 

Wake  the  mountains  from  their  slumber. 

All  the  tuneful  anvils  ringing, 

Maids  and  lads  in  chorus  singing. 

Sing,  lads,  sing! 

Anvils  ring! 

Joy  you  bring. 


THE  KING  ENTERS  IN  * 

Love  is  above  every  sovereign  of  earth, 

King  of  the  lea, 

Chief  of  the  sea : 

Love  is  the  monarch  of  forest  and  hearth, 

Ruler  of  heart  and  the  bowman  of  darts : 

Love  sings  his  song — it's  the  old-fashioned  lay, 

Sings  it,  we  say, 

Night  and  by  day! 

Love  is  the  master  of  mortals, 

Guarding  the  heart  at  its  portals : 

For  Love,  as  the  King  of  the  heart,  always  rules 

In  the  sweet,  old  way. 

Here  is  the  door  where  the  King  enters  in, 

Hail  to  the  guest ! 

Royal  and  best! 

Honour  and  bow  to  the  King,  if  you'd  win, 

Court  him  and  plead  and  he'll  shower  Love's  mead 

Love  sings  his  song — it's  the  old-fashioned  lay, 

Sings  it,  we  say, 

Night  and  by  day! 

Love  with  a  token  is  laden — 

Ring  for  the  hand  of  the  maiden : 

For  love,  as  the  King  of  the  world,  always  rules 

In  the  sweet,  old  way. 

*Music  by  Albert  Mildenberg. 
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Reveries. 

BITTER-SWEET— THE  CHILD-LIFE. 

I. 

The  blush  of  dawn  is  on  your  brow, 
Love's  lullaby  is  in  your  song: 
I've  loved  you  well,  I've  loved  you  long, 
I  loved  you  then,  I  love  you  now. 

I  kiss  the  image  of  your  face, 
Old  Love  of  mine !     O,  reft  heart  dead ! 
Chaste  lilies  for  our  bridal  bed. 
Hail  1  incense  of  our  trysting-place. 

Where  yearning  waters  wed  the  reach, 
I  hear  the  nestling  white  sands  sing, 
As  wave-lips  kiss  and  zephyrs  swing 
Across  the  hallowed,  slipping  beach. 

O,  sacred  vow !  and  sacred  choice ! 

Your  child-laugh  of  the  olden  time 

Comes  leaping  in.    I  hear  it  chime: 

Come  back,  old  days !  Come  back,  young  voice ! 

II. 

And  you  a  girl  and  I  a  boy: 
Sweet  solace  ours !  we  laughed  and  sang, 
Till  oaks  with  paeans  thrilled  and  rang, 
And  hearts  went  mad  with  peals  of  joy. 

And  comes  as  though  'twere  yester  morn — 
The  image  of  your  child-life  eyes — 
And  odours  of  exotics  rise, 
As  daylight's  dew-lips  kiss  the  corn. 

And  on  the  new  day's  new-born  crest, 
We  romped  and  rent  the  spider's  web. 
The  marsh-tide  at  its  morning  ebb, 
We  woke  the  corn-crake  in  his  nest. 
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The  crafty  squirrel  filched  the  rye, 
And  bore  it  to  his  sacred  mews ; 
The  suckling  lambs  invoked  the  ewes, 
And  galloped  to  the  shade  hard  by. 

And  through  the  meadow,  thorn  and  brake, 
We  mouched  and  clamboured  o'er  the  stile, 
And  chivied  wagtails.     Or,  the  while, 
We  stoned  the  ripples  on  the  lake. 

The  horse-worm  raped  the  rusty  tree, 
The  succulent  white  clover-blade 
Within  the  teeming  hawthorn  glade, 
Gave  honey  to  the  droning  bee. 

The  cunning  cock-hawk  slew  his  game, 
The  forest  caged  the  whip-poor-will, 
The  race  ran  past  the  grinding  mill : 
And  our  love  ran  its  course  the  same. 

And  who  To-morrow  shall  foreknow? 
What  song  shall  glove  the  lover's  tongue? 
Our  child-song  was  a  glee  well  sung — 
And  that  was  twenty  years  ago ! 


BITTER  SWEET— THE  DREAM. 
I. 

And  you  had  passed  to  Woman's  state, 
And  I,  to  serve  at  Manhood's  throne: 
Live  bread  for  bread,  dead  stone  for  stone 
We  vowed  we'd  share,  as  mate  and  mate. 

I  see  you  as  you  came  that  day — 
'Twere  God's  to  dare  and  God's  to  plan — 
And  to  the  hillock's  verge  you  ran, 
And  yodled  in  the  knee-high  hay. 
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Amidst  the  brambles  climbing  down, 
You  beckoned  me  from  yonder  peak, 
The  maiden-bloom  upon  your  cheek, 
A  wreath  of  heather  for  your  crown. 

And  loyal  to  your  maiden  pledge, 
You  gaoled  your  heart  from  all  the  world — 
Save  me — and  where  the  stone-chat  purled, 
We  plighted  on  the  sumach's  edge : 

Fond  covert-realm  of  twisted  trails, 
Wherein  we  romped  to  strains  of  glee, 
Along  the  cliff  above  the  sea, 
Whose  white-caps  kissed  the  nodding  sails. 

Fond  trysting-place !     My  vagrant  mind 
Runs  back  to  music-laden  years, 
When  I  found  laughter  in  your  tears, 
As  your  heart  caroled  to  the  wind. 

Fond  heart !  a  harp  of  divers  chords, 
A  harp  of  bliss,  a  harp  of  woe, 
A  boon  to  friend,  a  blight  to  foe — 
Alike  in  peasants,  priests  and  lords. 

0  holy  vow  and  holy  choice ! 
Your  child-laugh  of  the  olden  time 
Comes  leaping  in  !    I  hear  it  chime : 

Come  back,  old  days  !    Come  back,  young  voice ! 

II. 
[  lost  you !     Then,  by  love'e  white  rays, 

1  found  you  gropng,  well  nigh  slain : 

I  ringed  your  finger — though  our  fane 
Were  barren  of  God's  Hymen-lays. 

And  wending  past  the  sacred  scope — 
The  chancel  of  our  Holy  Grail — 
You  knelt  within  the  vested  pale, 
Invoking  God  to  blast  my  hope ! 
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III. 

I  kiss  the  image  of  your  face, 
Old  Love  of  mine !    O,  reft  heart  dead ! 
Chaste  lilies  for  our  bridal  bed ; 
Hail !  incense  of  our  trysting-place. 

I  make  of  you  my  soul-wed  spouse, 
As  reverie  wings  me  on  this  night. 
In  justice  to  our  broken  vows. 
I  clamour  for  the  nuptial-rite, 


IV. 

One  whispered!     Did  Erato  call? 
The  streams  where  joy  and  sorrow  meet, 
Are  sweetly  bitter,  bitter-sweet, 
A  wedded  wine-and-nectar-gall. 

The  sweet  for  God.    The  gall  for  man. 
Old  Love,  we've  drunk  the  bitter  cup! 
I  left  its  dregs  for  you  to  sup, 
Beset  by  stinging  lash  and  ban. 

Reft  heart  of  woe !     Old  Love  of  mine, 
I  chose  the  Flower  of  Constancy — 
The  Blue-Bell,  bloom  of  memory — 
And  bore  it  to  your  sacred  shrine. 

V. 

The  darts  of  Time  go  not  amiss, 
The  fated  Past  was  to  have  been. 
O,  Unknown  Glen  !     O,  blinding  screen. 
The  Now?    A  predestined  abyss. 

Alas!  ambition  to  defy, 
And  on  my  heart  the  treasure  wear — 
A  silky  tress,  your  flaxen  hair — 
Your  sacred  gift  with  your  good-bye. 
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The  slightest  token  that  you  gave, 
I  worship.     Letters  rent  with  age, 
My  heart  reveres — I  kiss  each  page — 
The  unlived  life.     God !  that  I  crave. 

Rare  fragrance  of  the  Blue-Bell  wreath, 
Rare  odour-reign,  delicious-mild, 
And  every  breath  from  idlewild 
Wafts  incense  to  the  lovers'  heath. 

I  follow  you  with  frenzied  bent, 
To  regions  wet  with  anguish-dew; 
And  coming  face-to-face  with  you, 
Lay  bare  my  heart  with  sorrow  spent. 

And  e'en  as  sally-rods,  I  weep ! 

I  go  me  whence  your  spirit  leads. 

Sing,  night-winds !  pipe  your  Pandean  reeds, 

And  lull  my  dear  Old  Love  to  sleep. 

VI. 

And  yet,  a  life  whose  sacred  glow 
Proclaims  the  glory  of  its  God, 
Shall  fast  and  thirst  and  feel  the  rod: 
Divine  command  hath  willed  it  so. 

And  all  the  mines  of  earth  were  dross, 
If,  gaining  these  we  fail  to  win 
Remission  for  our  bitter  sin, 
Or  break  beneath  our  bounden  Cross. 

Ah,  what  were  duty  but  to  bear, 
And  kiss  the  feet  of  Jesu?     Wait! 
His  Triune  Passion  mellows  hate: 
To  trust  His  bounty  were  to  share. 

And  far  out  where  the  Shepherds  bide, 
Your  star  shall  flush  the  angel's  wing, 
The  chorus  of  God's  hosts  shall  ring, 
And  you  shall  find  Him  by  your  side. 
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VII. 

Again  I  make  my  peace  with  you: 
And  though  new  loves  may  oft  convene, 
The  lips  of  old  love  come  between — 
And  tell  our  story  through  and  through. 

I  kiss  the  image  of  your  face, 
Old  Love  of  mine !     O,  reft  heart  dead ! 
Chaste  lilies  for  our  nuptial-bed. 
Hail !  incense  of  our  trysting-place. 

The  blush  of  dawn  is  on  your  brow, 
Love's  lullaby  is  in  your  song : 
I've  loved  you  well,  I've  loved  you  long, 
I  loved  you  then,  I  love  you  now. 


BITTER-SWEET— THE  AWAKENING. 

I. 

I  wake  me  to  a  bitter  sense, 
As  through  the  dangling  mists  of  yore, 
I  see  you  fleeing  from  my  door, 
To  yonder  covert,  deep  and  dense. 

Across  a  bridge  of  years,  it  seems, 

I  travel  to  your  mound  of  rest: 

Though  night  were  naught,  but  on  my  breast,, 

I've  held  and  kissed  you  in  my  dreams. 

II. 

Relentless  Fate !  and  turns  my  feet 
To  chaff-strewn  roads  of  desert-years, 
Whose  only  oasis  were  tears : 
'Twere  mine  to  tread  the  fallow  beat. 

And  who  but  in  his  bondage  dwells, 
And  fettered  to  a  dream  of  life — 
A  sweetly  yearning  sweetheart,  wife? 
Perhaps  of  one,  my  reverie  tells ! 
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Hail !  song  of  Tristan-shepherd's  pipe, 
The  echo  of  your  maiden-sigh ! 
And  in  my  dream  I  hear  you  cry — 
With  sorrow's  bane  my  seed  is  ripe. 

For  I  am  but  my  father's  seed, 
And  blighted,  seared  and  tear-imbued: 
And  dank  with  dews  of  solitude, 
I'm  but  a  barren,  withered  weed. 

BITTER-SWEET— THE  TRANSITION. 

The  mad  bane  blights  my  spirit's  vow; 
And  woe  is  me !  the  grief  I've  felt, 
Nor  mead  of  joy  my  pangs  to  melt, 
For  lo !  the  chill  is  on  her  brow. 

Alack !  she's  dead.     The  die  is  cast, 

0  Jesu,  mercy !     Pity,  heal. 

Like  Damien's,  mine's  a  bed  of  steel: 
Alas !  the  end  is  come — at  last ! 

Say  not  that  word — say  not  the  end! 
Our  hearts  once  wed  by  passion-oath, 
Find  Paradise — the  bourne  of  both — 
And  heart-torn  tendrils,  meeting,  mend. 

And  she  and  I  shall  meet  and  kiss, 
As  from  the  tilt,  our  pennons  earned. 
A  billion  Heaven-lamps  are  burned, 
To  light  us  to  our  fane  of  bliss. 

Sweet,  white,  dead  brow !  dead  eyes  of  blue, 

1  read  in  them  her  farewell  call : 
Her  eyes  saw  mine,  the  last  of  all, 
And  on  her  eyes,  my  image  grew. 

Nor  I  find  peace,  nor  rest  is  naught, 
As  on  ths  sacred  Sindon  shroud, 
I  see  her  face  with  anguish  bowed ; 
Nor  balm  is  mine.    With  grief  I'm  fraught. 
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BITTER-SWEET— THE  SEQUEL. 
I. 

I  closed  her  sacred  eyelids  down : 
The  Bowman  leveled  at  my  heart, 
And  madly  pierced  it  with  his  dart, 
As  God's  earth  smote  me  with  a  frown. 

Dc.nk  Death  breathed  on  me  through  the  door 
Of  baleful  Acheron's  dreary  locks, 
And  pinioned  in  Damnation's  stocks, 
I  heard  the  splash  of  Charon's  oar. 

II. 

And  come  within  the  Hell-moat  gate, 
I  gazed  upon  the  reeky  rot 
Of  Beelzebub's  beleaguered  lot — 
Foul  vassals  of  his  feudal  state. 

Hell's  riot-road — chaotic  gloom  ! 
I  hear  the  horrid  demon-shout, 
I  feel  the  blight  of  Death  for  doubt, 
And  wither  in  the  withe  of  Doom. 

O,  Christus !     I,  who've  drunk  this  bane 
For  decades  in  the  mews  of  Hell, 
A  trillion  times  have  heard  the  knell, 
As  sneaking  Death  proclaimed  his  reign. 

O,  Christus,  mercy !     I,  sin's  slave, 
Would  slay  the  torture  of  my  tongue, 
Torn,  vinegar-and-hyssop-stung — 
A  fate  predestined  at  the  grave. 

III. 

Behold,  here,  Hell!     O,  maddening  glimpse! 
And  Pluto,  all-puissant  chief 
Of  hosts,  from  fallen  maid  to  thief, 
Sin's  slag,  crime's  brats,  bedraggled  imps. 
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There  came  an  echo,  low  and  sad, 
A  cadence  like  an  organ-strain, 
From  over  yonder  sterile  plain — 
My  maiden's  voice !  and  anguish-mad. 

In  reverie  I  saw  the  font, 

Where  we  had  knelt  in  old  St.  Ann's: 

Nor  heedful  of  my  prison  bans, 

I  smote  the  gaolers  of  the  haunt. 

In  brokenness  I  grieved  and  wept 
For  one  sweet  drop  from  Jesu's  flask: 
I  yearned  within  His  sun  to  bask, 
As  past  my  demon-guards  I  crept. 

The  gates  rebuked  me  as  I  groped, 
And  Pluto  said  with  sinister  voice : 
"No  longer  yours  the  mead  of  choice !" 
Nor  my  heart  longer  prayed,  nor  hoped. 

IV. 

And  here  within  this  wilderness, 
I  hear  my  countless  comrades'  moans : 
Low  rogues  from  dens,  high  kings  from  thrones, 
Condemned  to  writhe  in  nakedness. 


And  sanious  souls  are  wed  with  apes, 
And  sibilant,  sleek  serpents  spume, 
And  bats  distress  the  acrid  fume, 
And  lizards  leer  in  mocking  shapes. 

And  herded  here  like  stauncheoned  swine, 
These  peccant  spectres  wail  in  vain, 
And  sway  like  rusted  heads  of  grain, 
And  barren  as  the  worm-stung  vine. 

Benighted  trillions  croon  their  woes, 
Within  this  blighting  ashen  bourne — 
Eternal  enemy  of  Morn — 
And  millions  come — nor  one  who  goes ! 
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And  one  v,-lio  slew  his  infant,  sobs, 
Beside  the  pest-gorged,  lazy  ditch 
That  keens  its  dirge  in  guttural  pitch, 
And  stirs  his  soul  with  leaden  throbs. 

And  like  a  wounded  snake,  the  stream 
Runs,  wriggling;  drags  its  massy  maw — 
A  viscid  wash  of  lethal  awe, 
Bewizened  in  the  Hell-lamp's  gleam. 

The  sweet-blown  breath  of  Heaven  is  fouled, 
The  talus  reeks  with  fulsome  lees, 
And  centured  traitors  voice  their  pleas, 
From  get  of  thieves  to  heads  once  cowled. 

From  south  to  north,  from  west  to  east, 
O'er  scattered  leagues,  are  hulks  of  lives — 
Libidinous  men  and  erring  wives, 
Bairns,  sons  and  daughters  at  the  feast ; 

Kings,  Princes,  Emperors  and  Queens, 
And  kinsmen  of  the  Royal  blood, — 
And  tribes  that  God  drowned  in  the  Flood, 
And  once-maids  blemished  in  their  teens. 

Nor  ampulla  of  chrism  to  balm 
These  woe-bedamned  of  human  scrag, 
The  age-stung  youth,  the  crumpled  hag ; 
The  barren  of  the  clean  love's  calm: 

And  liars,  atheists  who  killed 
The  child-faith  in  God's  Chosen  Word : 
Fools,  sages,  judges  swell  the  herd ; 
And  potentates  and  doctors  skilled ; 

Ambassadors  and  'squires  and  earls, 

And  prophets,  cheats  and  monks  in  gowns, 

Fops,  bastards,  suicides  and  clowns, 

And  chancemen,  cuckolds,  rakes  and  churls; 
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And  Poets  curst  with  passion-souls, 
And  painters,  sculptors — multi-ranks — 
Musicians,  players,  mountebanks, 
And  silenced  priests  bereft  of  stoles ; 

Grim  Puritans  and  Pilgrim  bands, 

And  knaves  whose  hands  were  trained  to  slay, 

And  soldiers  who,  by  bloody  fray, 

Have  changed  the  maps  of  divers  lands ; 

Fanatics,  hypocrites  in  hordes, 
And  bigots,  sweeps  and  lawless  men, 
From  palace,  prison,  cot  and  den ; 
Philosophers  and  courtiers,  lords; 

And  who  by  secret  sin  were  got; 
And  who  pollute  the  virgin-pure, 
And  moral  traitresses  who  lure 
The  undefiled  to  whoredom's  blot; 

And  scandal-mongers  of  all  climes, 
Drabs,  libertines,  the  rank  entire, 
Who  feed  on  carnal  sin's  desire, 
And  breed  licentious  passion's  crimes. 

V. 

Nor  yet  in  Hell  a  Nun,  or  Nun, 
The  virgin-brides  of  Christ  Elect, 
Whom  God  anoints :  whom  none  reject, 
The  Consorts  of  this  Holy  One. 

Nor  in  wide  Hell  a  Pope,  or  Pope, 
Prince-Vicars  of  the  Christ  on  earth, 
The  Chosen  at  the  glint  of  birth, 
Sweet  Sentries  at  the  Gate  of  Hope. 

Nor  Hell  hath  seen  the  babe,  whose  morn 
Betokeneth  its  waning  eve, 
Predestined  unto  Christ  to  cleave, 
Nor  sentenced  to  again  be  born. 
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VI. 

Beneath  the  upas-bough  that  drips 
Its  nectared  taint,  my  maiden  knelt, 
And  craved  one  drop  of  mead,  to  melt 
And  cool  her  sulphur-rusted  lips : 

And  begged  that  Pluto  hear  her  plaint : 
And  from  his  lair,  he  bade  her  speak, 
And  leered  profoundly  on  this  meek, 
Poor  remnant  of  the  fallen  saint. 

She  answered:    "One  man's  perfidy! 
And  slew  my  virgin  innocence. 
Had  Christ  prescribed  my  recompense, 
I  had  incurred  no  penalty. 

"Mine  honour,  Pluto !    This  I  paid — 
And  swell  these  ashen  ranks  by  one. 
I  conjure  Christ,  of  God  the  Son, 
To  dull  sin's  wages — Death's  foul  blade. 

"Hail !  Brother  Jesu.    Drink  my  tears. 
Am  I  the  sludge  of  blasted  hopes, 
Condemned  by  laymen,  priests  and  popes, 
Through  Hell's  slow  winding  scroll  of  years?" 

A  silence  settled  like  a  pall ; 

Nor  keening  voices  split  the  flake : 

Nor  Death's  dread  anger  moved,  to  quake 

The  stillness  of  the  Hellish  thrall : 

Calm  as  the  hour  when  Orpheus  found 
Eurydice  doomed  to  Pluto's  pyre : 
And  by  the  cadence  of  his  lyre, 
Obtained  her — though  to  forfeit  bound : 

And  Ixion's  wheel  again  stood  still ; 
Nor  furies  wrangled,  keened,  nor  curst; 
And  Tantalus  forgot  his  thirst ; 
The  stone  of  Sisyphus  hugged  the  hill. 
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'Twere  e'en  as  when  by  night  they  bring 
A  holy  priest  of  God,  to  bind 
A  shattered  heart  by  sin  made  blind : 
Within  this  realm  there  stood  a  King! 

Nor  one  forgot  the  Master's  name, 
Nor  one  but  knew  this  Prince  of  Peace, 
And  railed  at  Hell's  eternal  lease 
Upon  his  soul  condemned  to  shame. 

The  myriad,  the  fallen  race, 
The  vast  beleaguered,  frumpish  hosts, 
Grim,  livid,  dawdling,  flaccid  ghosts, 
By  His  Divine  Light  saw  His  face. 

And  there  were  those  who  seemed  to  greet, 
Though  spat  upon  His  spear-scarred  side: 
While  legions  once  stiff-necked  with  pride, 
Fawned  low  and  kissed  the  Master's  feet. 

And  in  the  silence  of  His  might, 

The  God-Son  passed  down  line  and  line 

Of  dupes  of  women's  wiles  and  wine, 

Bedamned  by  Hell's  eternal  blight. 

*        *        * 

Beside  the  Lamb  of  Paradise, 
My  maiden  knelt  and  kissed  His  stole, 
While  He  absolved  her  yearning  soul, 
In  bounty  to  her  sacrifice. 

The  voice  of  Christus  racked  the  stones 
That  gaoled  the  damned  since  Adam  fell, 
And  rent  in  twain  the  pall  of  Hell, 
And  slew  the  bar  of  skulls  and  bones. 

VII. 

And  she,  my*  maiden,  with  her  God ! 
And  I,  who  slew  her  honour,  wait 
Beyond  the  zone  of  Pluto's  gate, 
And  wear  the  gyve  and  bear  the  rod. 
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BITTER-SWEET— THE  DAMNATION. 

O,  Christus !    I,  who've  drunk  this  bane 
For  decades  in  the  mews  of  Hell, 
Must  hear  the  never-quitting  knell, 
As  Death's  head  nods  along  the  plain. 

Christ,  unction !    Lift  a  famished  slave ! 
Hell's  torture  rapes  my  bursting  tongue, 
Racked,  vinegar-and-hyssop-stung, 
And  wild  for  one  cool  drop  to  lave. 

*        *        * 

O,  sacred  vow  and  sacred  choice ! 

Your  child-laugh  of  the  olden  time 

Comes  leaping  in !    I  hear  it  chime : 

Come  back,  old  days !    Come  back,  young  voice 

I  kiss  the  image  of  your  face, 
Old  Love  of  mine !    O,  reft  heart  dead ! 
Chaste  lilies  for  our  bridal  bed ; 
Hail !  incense  of  our  trysting-place. 

The  blush  of  dawn  is  on  your  brow, 
Love's  lullaby  is  in  your  song, 
I've  loved  you  well,  I've  loved  you  long, 
I  loved  you  then,  I  love  you  now ! 


The  Poets. 

SAPPHO. 

Nor  siren's  song  is  more  divinely  sweet! 
The  sea-spray,  gamboling  at  thy  nimble  feet, 
Went  throbbing:  wooing  thee  whose  passion-kiss, 
Though  "salt  and  sterile,"  conquered  with  its  bliss. 
Sweet  lyrist!    Maid  of  Lesbos,  maid  love-bound, 
And  spurning  Alcaeus,  raped  his  galling  wound. 
Nor  Phaon  loved  thee — nor  he  gave  a  lock, 
To  stay  thy  wild  leap  from  Leucas's  rock. 
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O,  songs  to  maidens!  unctious  soul-perfume, 
O,  too  brief  fragments  of  thy  Poet-grace ! 
And  swept  thy  lute  with  heat  of  mellow  noon, 
And  in  thy  virgin-might  thou  didst  consume 
The  breath  of  Aphrodite !    Hallowed  face — 
Illustrious  Sappho !  to  our  songs  a  boon. 


DAFYDD  AB  GWILYM. 

We  hail  love's  riot-child,  got  in  a  hedge: 
Dafydd  Ab  Gwilym,  and  cradled  in  the  brake. 
Poet  of  the  leaves :  who,  for  Morfudd's  sake, 
Came  forth  from  fen  and  to  the  mountain-ledge, 
That  he  might  press  the  letter  of  a  pledge : 
Nor  Morfudd  deigned  to  tarry  in  his  wake, 
But  sought  the  Bwa  Bach,  love's  new  vow  to  make, 
Till  Dafydd,  drunk  with  anguish,  sought  the  sedge 

A  wild,  fond  covert  where  the  boy  might  lie — 
Fair  son  of  Gwilym  of  Gain,  and  Ardudoyl — 
His  bed  the  moss-mats  and  his  roof  the  sky, 
His  pillow,  earth's  sweet  forest-covered  dale: 
And  Dafydd,  swallowed  up  in  Sorrow's  vak, 
Within  the  ash-grove  laid  him  down  to  die. 


GEOFFREY  CHAUCER. 

How  many  envied  you  your  favored  lot, 
You  who  by  Royal  bounty  sipped  your  wine ! 
Are  they  your  Poet-sons  who,  rank  and  line, 
Debase  the  bard's  sweet  mission  with  a  blot? 
Are  they  your  bard-sons  whose  appalling  rot 
Litters  the  tablet  in  the  Muse's  shrine, 
And  shames  the  choicest  blossoms  on  the  vine? 
You  would  have  damned  the  motley  crew  to  pot ! 
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We  love  your  Canterbury  Tales.    Men's  minds 
Go  wandering  back  to  your  good  greyish  age — 
Rare  atmosphere  the  Infidel  ne'er  finds. 
Through  roads  of  modern  chaos  we  are  led 
To  kiss  the  path  vulgarians  spurn  as  dead, 
And  gladly  lose  ourselves  in  Chaucer's  page. 


HANS  SACHS. 

He  who  had  slumbered  on  Parnassus,  woke — 

Woke  and  coveted  the  bays.    Soul  born  to  win, 

He  felt  the  spiced  breath  of  his  Poet-kin, 

As  strains  of  music  o'er  the  campus  broke — 

Erato's  lute,  at  his  soft  finger-stroke. 

Hans  Sachs !  Sweet  honours  earned,  besiege  your  doot, 

And  melody  the  Mastersinger's  score : 

Of  all  the  Poet-trees,  you  are  the  oak. 

Stout  hewer,  you,  of  keen  and  rugged  lines, 
Befitting  those  old  Reformation  days. 
Great  leader  of  the  Mastersinger's  Guild, 
Staunch  cobbler-bard,  a  Prince  in  Poesy's  mines, 
And  sung  your  Luther  in  immortal  lays — 
Grand  strains !     On  yours,  the  greatest  bards  might 
build. 


WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

Sublime  name  !    One  but  the  elect  may  hail — 
Great  Bard  of  Avon,  Poet-Potentate: 
Whose  work  undone,  the  world  were  desolate, 
Nor  dare  a  mortal  don  his  coat  of  mail : 
Nor  one  dare  venture  in  his  hallowed  trail. 
Nor  all  the  works  of  all  men  satiate 
Like  his  works :  soul  of  genius  animate, 
The  top-most  soul  in  high  Art's  highest  scale. 
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Inspired  lines !  and  make  worlds  laugh  and  weep ; 

For  him  the  bays :  for  Infidels  are  none ; 

Nor  dill  falls  on  the  gods  of  lesser  lights, 

Nor  less  than  master-hand  the  lute-strings  sweep, 

Nor  one  string  goes  unplayed,  nor  there  is  one 

But  carols  in  my  dreams,  mid  Summer  nights. 


JOHN   MILTON. 

Poet  of  organ-tongued  English ;  and  born 
To  pen  more  terrible  than  Cromwell's  blade! 
Divinely  sent  to  pen  the  rhymes  that  made 
The  fiery  volume  like  the  shafts  of  morn. 
Light  of  his  dead  eyes  dead,  his  courage  torn, 
He  sought  the  spirit  of  the  whiter  light, 
The  Muse's  casket-treasure.    In  his  night, 
God  handed  him  a  sweet  rose  for  a  thorn. 

Potent  singer !    As  pangs  transfix  his  breast, 
His  soul  leaps  out  to  war.    O,  furious  liege, 
Battle-mad !  as  his  torrent  plunges  down, 
Scorning  the  dread,  contagious  plague  of  rest, 
And  tunnelling  sloth's  vast  mountain  in  the  siege, 
Fastens  its  lucent  tears  on  Nature's  gown. 


ROBERT   BURNS. 

We  drink  to  thee  whose  works  are  like  good  wine : 
Nor  yet  one  that  may  drain  the  flowing  cup, 
Nor  one  that's  yet  begun  to  drink  the  whole, 
But  left  more  in  the  chalice  on  its  shrine. 
Poetic  potency !  and  by  this  sign : 
The  century  puts  on  its  festal  stole, 
And  writes  this  toast  upon  the  world-wide  scroll: 
"Drink  of  the  chalice-cup:  'twere  thine  and  mine." 
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Thy  songs  of  fulvid  Autumn,  brake  and  land, 
Joy,  laughing  Nature,  stream  and  life, 
Inspire  mankind  to  hope  and  do  and  dare, 
Where  sweet  ambition's  loyal  sentries  stand 
In  line  throughout  the  din  of  worthy  strife. 
Fame  haloes  thee !  immortal  Bard  of  Ayr. 


JOHN  KEATS. 

Fair  boy !    I  love  thee  who  thy  plenty  gave. 
Youth  radiant!  and  bitter-sweet  thy  sting; 
Sweet  life !  'twere  such  a  brief  and  fragile  thing, 
Its  span  a  short  arm's  length  from  womb  to  grave. 
Leaving  thy  barren  home  and  humble  hearth, 
Thy  great  soul  rode  away  on  stirring  wing. 
The  one  deft  touch,  and  made  thy  soft  lute  sing, 
Till  bent  to  listen  was  the  ear  of  earth. 

Fair  boy  and  loved  our  Italy's  sweet  clime, 
The  Naples  canopy.    And  Rome !  thy  doom — 
Where  thou  didst  hear  Death  toll  his  rebel  chime : 
Though  frailer  vines  grow  up  and  bud  and  bloom. 
Poor  heart !  slaughtered  by  vengeful  critics'  crime 
Yet  who  of  these  polute  an  honoured  tomb? 


LORD  BYRON. 

Sweet  Italy !  with  God-lent  breath  and  light, 

And  spiced  of  tongue.    Where  more  may  Poet  learn? 

To  whom  more  meet  could  one  like  Byron  turn, 

And  vent  his  songs  of  Liberty  and  Right? 

Poet  ordained  to  shatter  the  Hellas-blight, 

Rousing  the  listless  son  to  arms,  to  earn 

His  suffrage ;  and  his  persecutors  spurn, 

And  climb  to  Freedom's  grand,  heroic  height. 
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Inspired  son  of  Albion,  who  gave 

His  soul's  best  mead  to  Erin's  sobbing  land; 

In  Hesperia,  cheer  for  the  Carbonari  band ; 

And  men  on  sea,  on  mountain,  fen,  in  cave, 

Besought  the  Poet's  ready,  helpful  hand, 

Put  forth  in  Freedom's  name  to  blighted  slave. 


THOMAS  MOORE. 

Good  Irish  to  the  soul !  we've  loved  you  long. 

God  bless  you,  good  Tom  Moore !    You  sweep  hearts 

chords, 

And  in  your  every  chord  men  find  a  song, 
And  has  its  tale  for  commoners  and  lords. 
God  bless  you,  Bard,  with  lays  of  Irish  life, 
Songs  of  Joy,  friends  and  pastoral  levity, 
Of  home  and  kindred,  children,  husband,  wife: 
Songs  ringing  with  the  rural  melody. 

We  well  may  say  that  you  are  loved  of  kin — 
And  were  not  human  kind  all  kin  to  you? 
Nor  one  disciple  who  but  lives  to  feel 
The  joyness  of  your  verse.    'Twere  life  to  win: 
'Twere  death  to  fail.    To  conquer  falls  to  few : 
And  many  bells  that  toll ;  but  few  that  peal. 


HENRY  WADSWORTH   LONGFELLOW. 

Great  Commoner  of  Poets  of  these  States, 
Great  singer  of  "The  Hanging  of  the  Crane ;" 
Beloved  of  people,  welcomed  at  their  grates, 
The  honoured  guest  and  Bard  of  potent  reign: 
To  him  was  given  the  bower  of  fairest  bays. 
And  on  his  road  to  victory  of  Might, 
The  plaudits — ringing  even  in  these  days — 
Become  this  Bard,  a  heritage  by  right. 
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Frail  copyists !  unfit  to  pipe  a  reed ; 
Coarse  bunglers  in  his  road  profanely  trod. 
And  he  the  godly  one :  and  moulds  men's  minds 
Through  faith  in  his  abiding  mystic  creed — 
The  Poet's  heritage,  God's  rarest  gift, 
Nor  but  inspired  Poet  knows  and  finds. 


ROBERT    BROWNING. 

Priest  of  diction !  wouldst  thou'dst  willed  thy  lyre, 

And  left  me  thy  artillery  of  song. 

I  would  that  Death  had  stayed  his  frowzy  prong, 

And  given  thee  time  to  lend  thy  sacred  fire. 

My  portion,  if  I  might  but  hail  thee  sire 

Of  my  poetic  moods:  and  struggling  with  the  throng, 

Thy  muse  had  girded  me  with  rugged  thong, 

And  dragged  me  to  the  apex  of  thy  spire. 

Loved  Poet !  whose  the  fame-encircled  pen, 
That  kindled  on  the  page  the  triumph-spark 
That  won  thee  heritage  to  potent  fame : 
And  makes  thee  loved  of  Poet-loving  men. 
Thrice-benefitted  world  that  sees  thy  mark, 
And  sets  its  sanction-seal  upon  thy  name. 


ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

With  timid  hand  I  fetch  my  poor  bay  wreath 

To  your  sweet  shrine.    My  meagre  rush-light  bring, 

Content  to  stand  without,  if  on  your  heath 

I  may  but  hail  you  "golden  clime-born  King." 

All  glory!    All  the  world  unhats  its  mane, 

To  Time's  great  Master-Bards — you,  peer  of  them. 

I  cast  my  bounty  at  your  Poet-fane, 

And  kneeling,  kiss  your  garment — e'en  its  hem. 
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FAREWELL  TO   LORD  TENNYSON. 

Life,  soul,  the  other  day: 
This  hour  they  call  you  dead. 
Your  Poet-spirit  fled 
Homeward,  bounty  to  pay 

To  Him  who  gave  you  Mind 
And  Genius.    Good  grey  Bard, 
The  parting-kiss  is  hard — 
Aye,  hard  for  they  who  find 

Your  Poet-songs  so  sweet ! 
Blest  music  to  the  ear: 
Blest  melodies !  as  clear 
As  songs  of  rills  that  meet 

And  kiss  beneath  the  shade 
Of  Love- trees  at  the  Grail, 
Where  worshippers  may  hail 
Your  music,  Heaven-made. 

Good  Bard !  we  love  your  song, 
'Twas  born  to  live — we  weep. 
The  world  shall  vigil  keep — 
Immortal  fame  were  long. 

Lines  Upon  Fragments  From  Sappho. 

(Suggested  by  texts  from  Mr.  Henry  T.  Wharton's 
"Sappho."  Excepting  in  the  captions  adopted  in  Frag- 
ments Numbers  One,  Two  and  Twenty-eight,  respect- 
ively, the  titles  are  of  my  own  creation. — A.  F.) 

THE  ODE  TO  APHRODITE. 
(Fragment  Number  One.) 

Immortal  Aphrodite  of  the  broidered  throne, 
daughter  of  Zeus,  weaver  of  wiles,  I  pray  thee  break 
not  my  spirit  with  anguish  and  distress,  O,  Queen.  But 
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come  hither,  if  ever  before  thou  didst  hear  my  voice 
afar  and  listen :  and  leaving  thy  father's  golden  house, 
earnest  with  chariot  yoked  and  fair,  fleet  sparrows 
drew  thee,  flapping  fast  their  wings  around  the  dark 
earth,  from  Heaven,  through  mid-sky.  Quickly  ar- 
rived they;  and  thou,  blessed  one,  smiling  with  im- 
mortal countenance,  didst  ask :  What  now  is  befallen 
me?  and  Why  now  I  call;  and  What  I,  in  my  mad 
heart,  most  desire  to  see?  "What  Beauty  now  wouldst 
thou  draw  to  love  thee?  Who  wrongs  thee,  Sappho? 
For  even  if  she  flies,  she  shall  soon  follow ;  and  if  she 
rejects  gifts,  shall  yet  give;  and  if  she  loves  not,  shall 
soon  love,  however  loath."  Come,  I  pray  thee,  now, 
too,  and  release  me  from  cruel  cares ;  and  all  that  my 
heart  desires  to  accomplish,  accomplish  thou  and  be 
thyself  my  ally. 

Interpretation. 

O,  Aphrodite,  child  of  Zeus,  fly, 
While  space  reigns  fulgent  in  the  Heaven-daw^ 
And  grey-mad  shadows  pirouette  on  earth — 
Come  with  thy  chariot  by  sparrows  drawn. 
Mother  of  Love !  thy  father's  golden  house 
May  spare  thee  well  this  little  while, 
To  rout  the  crushing  anguish  of  my  heart : 
But  weave  it  in  no  other  wile, 
O,  Aphrodite  come ! 

O,  Queen  of  broidered  throne, 

I  hear  the  flutter  of  the  wing 

Of  sparrows  o'er  the  zone, 

And  lo !  the  message  that  they  bring : 

"What  Beauty  now  hath  charmed  thine  eye, 

Or  sent  her  shaft  thy  heart  to  burn? 

Who  wrongs  thee,  Sappho?    Though  she  fly, 

She  shall  soon  follow.    Though  gifts  spurn, 

Shall  give  thee  gifts.    Though  loves  thee  not, 

Shall  soon  love  thee,  however  loath, 

And  bliss  of  love  shall  crown  thee  both." 
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Release  me  from  the  cruel  cares  that  kill ! 

My  heart  imploreth  thee ! 

Mine  ally,  succor  me: 

Nor  wither  my  desire, 

But  build  my  hopes  entire, 

That  she  may  love  me  at  my  boundless  will. 


ODE  TO  ANACTORIA. 
(Fragment  Number  Two.) 

That  man  seems  to  me  peer  of  gods,  who  sits  in  thy 
presence  and  hears  close  to  him  thy  sweet  speech  and 
love-laughter;  that,  indeed,  makes  my  heart  flutter  in 
my  bosom.  For  when  I  see  thee  but  a  little,  I  have  no 
utterance  left ;  my  tongue  is  broken  down  and  straight- 
way a  subtle  fire  has  run  under  my  skin ;  with  my  eyes 
I  have  no  sight,  my  ears  ring,  sweat  pours  down  and  a 
trembling  seizes  all  my  body ;  I  am  paler  than  grass 
and  seem  in  my  madness  little  better  than  one  dead. 
But  I  must  dare  all,  since  one  so  poor. 

Interpretation. 

To  me,  that  man  were  of  the  gods  a  peer, 
Who  shall  but  share  the  soul  that  lights  thine  eyes, 
And  but  the  mellow  of  thy  tongue  shall  hear, 
And  drink  the  melted  pearls  of  bliss  that  rise. 

For  when  I  see  thee  but  a  little  time, 

I'm  left  no  speech.    Tongue-broken,  words  are  fled ; 

My  skin's  as  pale  as  grass  in  desert-clime ; 

So  poor,  I'm  little  better  than  one  dead. 


IN  GOLDEN  CUPS  SERVE  NECTAR. 
(Fragment  Number  Five.) 

Come,   Goddess   of   Cypress,   and   in   golden   cups 
serve  nectar  delicately  mixed  with  delights. 
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Interpretation. 

Cypria,  golden  cups  be  filling, 
Hands  are  willing! 
Serve  of  nectar:    Love  incite, 
Pour  till  loving-cups  be  brimming, 
Kisses  swimming, 
Delicate  for  hearts'  delight. 

THE  LOVES  OF  SAPPHO  AND  ALCAEUS. 
(Fragment  Number  Twenty-eight.) 

Alcaeus:  Violet-weaving,  pure,  soft-smiling  Sap- 
pho, I  would  say  something,  but  shame  restrains  me. 

Sappho :  Hadst  thou  felt  desire  for  things  good,  or 
noble,  and  had  thy  tongue  not  found  some  evil  speech, 
shame  had  not  filled  thine  eyes,  but  thou  hadst  spoken 
honestly  about  it. 

Interpretation. 

Alcaeus. — Hangs  mine  armour  in  the  Temple : 
Sign  of  coward  fled  from  battle. 
Hadst  I,  like  a  valiant  warrior, 
Risen  and  stood  against  my  foemen, 
Thou,  O  Sappho,  violet-weaving, 
Pure,  soft-smiling,  precious  Sappho, 
Mightst  incline  to  my  poor  wooing : 
But  with  shame  my  honour's  smitten. 

Sappho. — Shallow,  honourless,  corrupted ! 
Hadst  thy  heart  desired  of  virtue, 
Nor  thy  tongue  been  framed  for  evil, 
Shame  had  never  come  to  blind  thee: 
But  hadst  said  the  truth  about  it. 


THE   NIGHTINGALE. 
(Fragment  Number  Twenty-nine.) 

Spring's  messenger,  the  sweet-voiced  nightingale. 
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Interpretation. 
(Rondeau.) 

O,  nightingale,  caressed  by  lips  of  Spring, 
Intone  thy  message :    Of  Love's  unction  sing. 
Brown  herald  of  the  blushing  April-tide, 
And  swift  of  wing,  a  feathered  scout,  to  ride 
On  beaten  air-waves  in  thy  loyal  swing. 

And  cometh  Love !  of  heart's  highway  the  King, 
And  on  the  maiden's  hand  he  puts  the  ring: 
Her  yearning  lover  hastens  to  her  side, 
O,  nightingale! 

Fond  messenger !  and  such  a  precious  thing ! 
Thy  piping  near  me  I  beseech  thee  bring. 
So  levy  on  thyself  to  be  my  guide, 
And  lead  me  to  the  chancel — some  man's  bride- 
Nor  flee  too  soon  on  fretful  herald-wing, 
O,  nightingale ! 


THE   KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
(Fragment  Number  Forty.) 

New  love  masters  my  limbs  and  shakes  me,  fatal 
creature,  bitter-sweet. 

Interpretation. 

O,  what  new  mastery  were  this ! 

And  gyves  my  limbs  and  shakes  my  heart, 

And  loves  me  till  I  sigh  and  start, 

In  wakeness  on  my  bed  of  bliss. 

Love's  bold  knight-errant  boldly  strips 
His  poisoned  lance  and  stings  my  breast: 
Nor  will  content  me  with  the  rest, 
Nor  comes  again  to  steal  my  lips. 
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FORSAKEN. 
(Fragment  Number  Fifty- two.) 

The  moon  is  set  and  Pleiades;  it  is  midnight,  the 
time  is  going  and  I  sleep  alone. 

Interpretation. 

My  lattice  open,  lo !  he  fled — 
False  lover !  nor  a  midnight  moon, 
Nor  Pleiades — time  wriggles  by: 
His  bride,  I  suffered  him  to  fly. 
Rare  kiss  to  drive  my  love  to  swoon — 
His  sting  hath  left  my  bower  dead. 

THE  CRETAN  MAIDENS'  DANCE. 

(Fragment  Number  Fifty-three.) 

The  moon  rose  full  and  the  women  stood  as  though 
around  an  altar. 

5JC  2|C  i$x 

Thus  at  times  with  tender  feet  the  Cretan  women 
dance  in  measure  round  the  fair  altar,  trampling  the 
fine,  soft  bloom  of  the  grass. 

Interpretation. 

Cretan  wromen  in  measured  pace, 
Dance  gaily  round  the  altar-place, 
Trampling  the  grass  with  tender  feet — 
Andromeda  and  Atthis  meet — 
As  wakes  the  moon  with  fulvous  face. 

NO  ROSES  OF  PIERIA. 
(Fragment  Number  Sixty-eight.) 

But  thou  shalt  ever  lie  dead,  nor  shall  there  be  any 
remembrance  of  thee  then,  or  thereafter,  for  thou  hast 
not  the  roses  of  Pieria ;  but  thou  shalt  wander  obscure, 
even  in  the  house  of  Hades,  flitting  among  the  shadows 
dead. 
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Interpretation. 

Thou  shalt  lie  dead  in  the  shades, 
Wandering  obscure  with  the  maids. 

Dill,  nor  a  sweet  flower  grows, 
Nor  a  Pierian  rose 
Blooms  for  the  arrogant  head, 
Flitting  amongst  shadows  dead. 

GARLANDS   JOY   THE   GODDESSES. 
(Fragment  Number  Seventy-eight.) 

Do  thou,  Dica,  set  garlands  round  thy  lovely  hair, 
twining  shoots  of  dill  together  with  soft  hands :  for 
those  who  have  fair  flowers  may  best  stand  first,  even 
in  the  favour  of  Goddesses ;  who  turn  their  faces  from 
those  who  lack  garlands. 

Interpretation. 

If  thou'st  a  garland,  fair  maid, 
Twined  with  thy  soft,  supple  hands, 
Then  are  the  Goddesses  paid. 
First  in  their  favour  she  stands, 
Who  with  the  dill-shoots  shall  lead, 
Setting  the  wreath  round  her  hair. 
Muses  go  drunk  with  Joy's  mead : 
Dica!  as  thee,  none's  so  fair. 


REPINING. 
(Fragment  Number  Ninety.) 

Sweet  mother,  I  cannot  weave  my  web,  broken  as 
I  am  by  longing  for  a  maiden,  at  soft  Aphrodite's  will. 

Interpretation. 

O,  sweet  mother,  my  web  I  cannot  weave, 
Broken  am  I,  my  heart  does  nought  but  grieve, 
In  longing  for  a  maiden — speed  my  day ! 
My  lover  spurns  me  on  my  nuptial  eve. 
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O,  sweet  mother,  hangs  low  my  wailing  head. 
What  more  can  I  ?    Hath  not  my  lover  said 
That  he  would  come?  but  aims  my  heart  to  slay, 
Nor  hastes  to  lead  me  to  my  bridal  bed. 


NOT  TILL  THE  MAID'S  A  BRIDE, 
(Fragment  Number  Ninety-three.) 

As  the  sweet-apple  blushes  on  the  end  of  the  bough, 
the  very  end  of  the  bough,  which  the  gatherers  over- 
looked not,  but  could  not  reach. 

Interpretation. 

Flushed  apple  on  the  bough, 
Sweet,  though  not  to  be  touched — 
Not  to  be  touched — not  now, 
E'en  with  the  finger-tips, 
Nor  till  the  nuptial  vow. 

Not  till  the  marriage-rite, 
Not  till  the  bridegroom  comes, 
Not  till  he's  by  her  side, 
Not  till  the  maid's  a  bride — 
Not  till  the  nuptial  night. 


THE  PENALTY. 
(Fragment  Number  Ninety-four.) 

As  on  the  hill  the  shepherds  trample  the  hyacinth 
under  foot  and  the  flower  darkens  on  the  ground. 

Interpretation. 

Hyacinth,  hill-grown,  puce  daughter  of  Tears, 
Sweet  little  blossom !  the  world  for  your  kin, 
Queen  of  the  flowers  and  none  are  your  peers. 
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Hyacinth,  Fortune's  child,  doomed  not  to  spin: 
Shepherds  may  trample  you  prone  under  foot, 
Rending  your  petals  and  bruising  your  foot. 
Nor  maiden  but  wilts  with  the  rust  of  sin. 


HESPERUS. 
(Fragment  Number  Ninety-five.) 

Evening!  thou  that  bringest  all  that  bright  morning 
scattered;  thou  bringest  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  child 
back  to  her  mother. 

Interpretation. 

(After  Tennyson.) 

Song  of  the  Lesbian  maiden, 

With  gifts  of  Hesperus  laden: 

Hesperus  bringest  us  rest, 

Morning  scatterest  the  best. 

Eve  bringest  sheep,  goat,  child  errant, 

Each  and  back  to  its  parent. 

O,  silver  Hesperus  bright, 

Where  is  my  lover  this  night? 


DEPARTED   MAIDENHOOD. 
(Fragment  Number  Ninety-nine.) 

A. — Maidenhood,    maidenhood,    whither    art    thou 

away  from  me? 
B. — Never  again  will  I  come  to  thee,  never  again. 

Interpretation. 

A. — Bloom  of  iresh  maidenhood,  whither  from  me  ? 
Blight  reigns  a  despot  successor  to  thee. 


B. — I  was  the  Three-in-One — Life,  Youth  and  Bloom  : 
I  was  and  Blight  is !  and  ordained  thy  doom. 
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THIRTEEN  TALES. 

PRELUDE. 

Alive  with  many  an  alien  fleet, 
There  lies  a  harbour  deaf  with  din : 
And  here  a  town  and  here  an  inn, 
Where  men  of  divers  nations  meet. 

Around  the  board  one  Winter's  night, 
The  tavern  gossips  sipped  their  grog, 
And  smoked  about  the  blazing  log, 
And  jested  by  the  candle-light; 

And  jostled  Landlord  Pippin's  bones: 
A  ruddy,  jolly  host  is  he, 
To  worldly  men  of  land  and  sea, 
And  keeper  of  the  Davy  Jones : 

A  snuggery  renowned  for  feasts, 
A  soldiers',  sculptors',  planters'  cab, 
Where  landsmen  and  the  sailors  blab 
With  doctors,  judges,  poets,  priests; 

Musicians,  artists  celebrate; 
And  who  on  roving  missions  go, 
Contented  where  the  bumpers  flow, 
And  divers,  players,  congregate. 

For  every  guest  from  sea  or  land, 
Old  Pippin  mixed  a  ripping  brew, 
And  doled  it  to  the  thirsty  crew — 
A  cosmopolitan-like  band. 

The  chimney  whined  with  icy  gales ; 
The  cups  were  filled  and  good  cheer  rang, 
And  while  the  copper  kettle  sang, 
We  listened  to  these  thirteen  tales. 
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The  Soldier's  Tale. 


THE  TALKING  HEAD. 

Upon  the  storied,  reeking  battle-ground, 

Where  men  stood  warring  in  their  Country's  name, 

I  looked  r.pon  the  carnage  born  of  hate. 

I  felt  the  scalding  plague-breath  of  damned  war, 

And  heard  the  screams  of  shot-pierced,  wilting  men, 

The  screech  of  maddened,  death-bent  canister. 

I  saw  a  soldier's  head  mowed  from  his  neck, 

A  ghastly  thing!  and  roll  upon  the  turf. 

The  stallion,  with  the  headless  man  astride, 

Dashed  wildly  through  the  hell  of  leaden  hail : 

Wedged  in  the  stirrups  were  the  lifeless  feet, 

An  arm  hung  listless  by  the  body's  side, 

A  dank  hand  clutched  the  slackened,  blood-smeared 

rein. 

The  red  gushed  from  the  ragged,  nodding  neck, 
Flushing  the  body  with  its  crimson  pall. 
Presto !  a  bastard-shot  unseated  it, 
Flinging  it  red  and  headless  in  the  dust. 
I  lifted  up  the  soldier's  throbbing  head, 
And  held  it  firmly  in  my  blood-bathed  hand ; 
Looking  the  grim  thing  squarely  in  the  eyes, 
I  watched  its  wild  and  harrowed  countenance. 
The  eyes  flashed  vengeance  through  their  quivering 

lids, 
As  if  on  he  who'd  fired  the  severing  shot. 

I  spake  and  said  unto  the  grewsome  thing: 
"Give  me  a  signal !    Tell  me:    Dost  thou  know? 
Quick !  let  the  senses  play.    A  look !    A  sign !" 

The  halting  lips  moved  with  a  nervous  twitch, 
Thrusting  the  red  clots  from  the  arteries. 
Again  I  spake  and  said :    "Quick !  give  a  sign. 
Thine  enemy  hath  slain  thee.    Art  thou  wise?" 
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The  black  eyes  glistened  with  the  beam  of  love, 
And  turned  upon  the  prostrate  headless  trunk, 
As  one  might  yearn  for  some  fond  comrade  dead : 
Now  shifted  with  the  burning  hell  of  hate 
Upon  the  murderous  slivered  scrap  of  shell. 
Again  I  cried :    "Dost  know  that  thou  art  slain?" 
The  eyes  shot  fire.    The  cleft  head  nodded :    "Yes !" 

The  Sculptor's  Tale. 

INSPIRED. 

My  brother  sculptor,  Edmond,  who  these  years 
Had  felt  the  clammy,  vile  indifference 
Of  critics  and  their  mad  incompetence, 
Took  on  the  bays  that  men  of  merit  win. 

His  sweet  wife-mate,  the  patient  slave  of  Time, 

Fell  weeping  on  his  breast,  of  over-joy, 

And,  sobbing,  said :  "Thank  God  !  the  prize  were  yours. 

God  willed  you  genius  and  I  prayed  for  you." 

She  waited  for  his  answer,  nor  it  came: 

She  felt  his  silent  heart.    Edmond  was  dead. 

The  Planter's  Tale. 

A  WOMAN'S  JUDAS-KISS. 

(Founded  upon  an  incident  of  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion in  America. — A.  F.) 

I. 

Skirting  the  Bayou  Macon  on  the  east, 

And  running  toward  the  sunset  half  a  league, 

Oak  Plantation  is  as  in  the  sixties: 

And  close  at  hand  lies  sleepy  Trinity, 

Amidst  Louisiana's  moss-clad  oaks. 

And  though  the  Long  Sleep  claims  its  multitudes, 

The  story  of  the  Fenwick  Mansion  siege 

Is  kept  alive  in  local  chronicles. 
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Of  Fenwick's  household  in  those  warring  days, 
I  call  to  memory  three :    John  and  two  girls. 
The  elder,  Kate,  a  devil  dark  as  night ; 
The  younger,  Martha,  gentle  as  a  fawn. 
I  was  the  overseer  of  the  estate. 

Within  the  limits  of  old  Trinity, 
A  hamlet  where  three  inborn  rivers  meet — 
The  Black,  the  Little  River  and  the  Red — 
There  stands  a  chapel  torn  by  Federal  shells, 
That  ripped  a  score  of  Fenwick's  slaves  to  shreds, 
While  worshipping  within  the  vesper  hour. 

Just  at  the  twilight  of  a  peaceful  day, 
Toby,  a  bondman  of  the  Fenwick  house, 
Fetched  in  our  Martha,  white  and  overcome. 

We  listened  to  the  story  that  he  told : 

His  mistress,  walking  near  the  Yankee  lines, 

Met  Colonel  Beverley,  the  Federal. 

*        *        * 

The  bondman  found  his  mistress  in  a  swoon : 
The  Federal  Colonel  fleeing  from  the  scene, 
Whereat,  the  bondman  fetched  our  Martha  home. 

Fenwick  demanded  of  the  boy  his  oath: 
He  answered :    "It  was  Colonel  Beverley." 

Kate  cried :    "The  Federal !  and  commands  the  Tenth. 
He  set  his  Yankee  dogs  to  shell  the  church, 
And  foully  murdered  twenty  of  our  slaves !" 

Her  father  said  to  her:    "What  hope  have  we? 

The  odds  stand  out  against  us,  ten-to-one. 

Their  guns  are  trained  on  us."  Kate  answered :  "Wait !" 

Nor  was  the  night  gone  till  she  had  a  plan, 
And  Beverley  was  asked  to  be  their  guest : 
Nor  quite  a  fortnight  till  they  were  betrothed. 
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Walking  betimes  beneath  the  moss-gowned  oaks, 
They  built  their  hopes  and  vowed  that  they  would  wed, 
When  piping  Peace  should  reign  and  spend  his  chrism, 
Balming  the  land  defiled  by  war's  foul  rape. 

II. 

One  hushed  October  night,  the  Fenwick  house 
Took  on  the  glamour  of  a  thousand  lights. 
The  grandest  families  the  parish  held 
Turned  out  to  grace  the  military  ball — 
A  stately  function,  chivalry  at  its  best. 
Confederates  and  Federals  clasped  hands, 
And  for  the  first  time  since  the  call  to  arms, 
A  flag  of  truce  waved  over  Trinity, 
And  men  from  South  and  North  met  face-to-face 
In  brotherhood  beneath  the  Fenwick  roof. 

Nor  breathed  a  war-note,  foe  against  his  foe, 
As  Peace  engaged  the  mothers'  common  sons: 
But  calmly  gazed  into  each  other's  eyes, 
And  marveled  if  each  wore  the  other's  blood? 
Or  were  they  Cains  and  Abels  born  in  wrath, 
With  beast-like  venom  in  their  morbid  veins — 
The  wicked  dose  that  rots  the  pulse  of  Peace — 
Commanding  men  to  slay  their  fondest  kin? 

The  gayest  of  the  men  was  Beverley; 

Our  Kate  was  by  his  side :  and  these  betrothed, 

Received  the  compliments  of  neighbour-guests. 

At  midnight,  as  they  glided  through  the  waltz, 
Murmurs  arose:  and  now  grown  turbulent, 
Swelled  like  the  cries  of  rabbles  rioting, 
As  one  commanded  :    "Trap  the  Yankee  dogs ! 
Men  !  up  and  let  them  have  it !    Now's  the  time !" 
A  shrill,  long  whistle-blast  awoke  the  night — 
The  bandmen  ceased  to  play — it  was  the  plot — 
Abetting  the  Confederates  in  the  scheme. 
Again  we  heard  the  whistle — and  the  third; 
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And  now  a  Rebel-cry:    "Brothers,  ready!" 
Meantime,  the  plotting,  sly  Confederates 
Bore  down  on  Beverley  and  his  men : 
A  shot  rang  out.    The  Yankee  Colonel  fell. 

Standing  above  him  with  a  lighted  rush, 
Kate  looked  with  triumph  on  her  lover's  face, 
And  cried  as  one  whose  hand  hath  crushed  a  foe : 
"After  this  manner  I've  avenged  a  wrong !" 

And  Martha  answered,  saying  unto  her : 

"A  treacherous  blow  at  one  that's  innocent!" 

And  Kate  demanded  of  her,  saying:    "Speak!" 

And  Martha  said :    "Who  played  me  false,  is  here- 
Lieutenant  Roth,  Confederate  officer, 
Whose  cowardly  aim  has  slain  poor  Beverley. 
That  night,  he  wore  a  Colonel's  uniform." 

The  Colonel  answered,  saying:    "It  was  mine! 
He  crossed  our  lines,  a  spy,  and  preyed  on  us. 
And  you,  my  Kate,  with  falser  motive  still, 
Have  slain  me  with  a  woman's  Judas-kiss !" 


The  Traveller's  Tale. 

THE  KING'S  EARS. 

Where  Persia's  raw-boned  eagle  swoops  and  frets, 
Betwixt  the  mountain  haunts  of  unread  men 
And  wild  gulf,  where  the  fishers  cast  their  nets, 
A  palace  stands.    And  dwelt  the  King,  Kew  Ken. 

It  fell  to  me,  a  traveller,  to  bring 

My  caravan  within  the  city's  gate, 

And  learn  the  story  of  the  well-loathed  King, 

And  of  the  deeds  that  brought  about  his  fate. 
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Of  all  his  subjects,  doubtless  if  a  score — 
Save  they  in  Royal  livery  these  years — 
Had  looked  upon  the  King,  nor  knew  he  wore 
A  curse  of  birth :  a  pair  of  ass's  ears. 

Each  slave  within  the  palace  walls  was  sworn 

To  hide  the  awful  secret  in  his  breast, 

Nor  one,  but  of  his  vassal-head  was  shorn — 

When  twelve  months  rolled  around — and  laid  to  rest. 

The  law  read  thus :    "Upon  the  first  of  June, 
The  bravest  serf  in  all  of  my  domains 
Shall  come  up  to  the  castle  at  high  noon, 
And  feast  upon  the  bounties  it  contains. 

"The  visor  fixed  across  his  vassal-eyes, 
And  he,  upon  the  King's  pay-roll,  a  slave, 
Shall  deftly  set  about  him  in  this  guise, 
And  give  his  Royal  Majesty  a  shave/' 

• 

His  duty  done,  the  barber-slave  was  slain — 
A  wise  precaution :  dead  men  blab  no  tales — 
And  thus  the  secrets  of  the  bloody  reign 
Were  buried  every  twelve-month,  dead  as  nails. 

Now,  once  upon  a  time,  a  candidate, 
Commanded  to  appear  before  the  King, 
Beseeched  the  oracle — a  magistrate — 
To  give  his  counsel  on  this  very  thing. 

"The  King's  a  monster,  curst  with  ass's  ears," 
The  sage  replied.    "Obedience  is  death, 
And  who  go  on  his  summons,  serfs  and  peers, 
Are  sacrificed  before  him  in  a  breath." 

And  primed  and  ready  for  the  sacrifice, 
This  minion  raised  an  army,  rank  and  file, 
To  slay  the  gate  of  Kew  Ken's  paradise, 
And  lay  in  waste  the  mouldy  castle  pile. 
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The  populace  arose  with  weapons  fit, 
And  rammed  the  castle,  smote  the  royal  face ; 
Cut  off  the  King's  damned  head  and  hoisted  it 
Upon  a  spike-pole  in  the  market-place. 


The  Sailor's  Tale. 

THE    WRECK    OF   THE   QUEEN. 

Ship  ahoy!  land-lubbers — mates  upon  shore. 
iar?    That  I  am!  Twenty  wrecks  I  have  seen: 
Bless  you  i  I'm  apt  to  see  one  hundred  more, 
Davy  Jones's  locker  will  harbour  ten  score — 
The  worst  of  wrecks  was  the  wreck  of  the  Queen. 

When  we  weighed  anchor,  we'd  men  fifty-two, 
Each  mother's  son  loved  the  old  Union  Jack, 
Cared  not  a  dog  of  us,  skipper  nor  crew, 
When  we'd  ship  home  again — nobody  knew — 
But  sang  like  hearties  past  schooner  and  smack. 

Ploughing  through  watery  mountain  and  slough, 
Good  ship  she  was,  too,  and  swift  in  her  play 
Over  the  ocean,  south,  north,  westward  ho ! 
Straight  in  the  course  where  the  nations'  ships  go, 
Gallantly  sailing  by  night  and  by  day. 

Knot  upon  knot,  nor  so  much  as  a  sail — 
Suddenly,  up  the  seas  rolled,  mountain  high, 
Hell  sent  her  furies,  we  ran  in  a  gale, 
Now  in  a  hurricane  shelling  its  hail, 
Shaking  the  ship  with  its  murderous  cry. 

Down  the  ship  went  and  with  Death  in  the  van, 
Flinging  her  crew  on  the  brutal  ice-bed; 
Now  parting  midships.    The  crew  to  a  man 
Climbed  to  the  icy  masts.     Sketch  if  you  can, 
Men  frozen  stiff  in  the  rigging  and  dead ! 
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I  saw  them  drop  like  dead  ants,  every  tar ; 

Now  the  ship  sank  with  her  crew,  out  of  sight; 

I  went  out  overboard,  lashed  to  a  spar. 

Peace  to  the  dead !    They  have  all  crossed  the  Bai . 

This  is  my  tale  of  the  Queen's  wreck  that  night. 

The  Doctor's  Tale. 

THE  PLAGUE. 

The  sun's  rays,  streaking  through  the  limes,  an  auburn 

tinting  lent; 
The  pink  eve  waned  and  'neath  the  tree  a  gloomy 

figure  bent: 

The  stature  of  a  silent  one,  a  mournful,  moping  lad, 
With  eyes  of  pleading  vacancy — they  said  that  he  was 

mad. 

A  noisome  plague  had  gone  about  the  Contingent  at 

large, 
And  claimed  one — bonnie  Cicely — the  parish  Curate's 

charge : 
At  least,  Death  snatched  a  comely  soul :  the  doctors  all 

agreed 
The  missing  one  was  Cicely,  and  thus  it  was  decreed. 

And  Ned,  her  lover,  mourned  her  lost,  for  they  were 

meant  to  wed ; 
But  mind  and  man  had  stepped  apart,  when  told  that 

she  was  dead. 
Though   people   offered  words  of  cheer,  and   honest 

sympathy, 
Ned  mourned   the  deeper  for  the  loss  of  his  sweet 

Cicely. 

Now  waned  the  plague  and  they  returned  who'd  fled 

to  alien  lands, 
And  walked  beneath  the  cooling  limes,  and  took  the 

listless  hands 
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Of  Ned,  who  sat  with  heart  bowed  down :  and  one  who 

homage  paid, 
Was  gay  of  spirit,  sweet  of  heart,  a  most  bewitching 

maid. 

She  stopped  beneath  the  cooling  lime,  and  spake  to 

him  and  said : 
"Why  broodest  thou?  The  plague  is  done.  Dost  thou 

not  know  me,  Ned?" 
He  answered  and  said  unto  her:     "Thou,  Cicely?    It 

did  seem 
They  fetched  thee  to  me  cold  in  death.    Thank  God ! 

it  was  a  dream." 


The  Judge's  Tale. 


A  HEROINE. 


The  sentence  of  the  highest  Court  wan  death. 
The  Judge  said  unto  Vera,  the  accused : 
"Ivan  your  lover  died.     And  you  confess 
That  you  bore  up  to  catch  his  dying  words, 
Though  yet  deny  that  your  hand  did  the  work. 
The  truth  upon  it!    Whom  shall  we  indict?" 

And  Vera  answered,  saying:  "Send  thy  slave 

Across  the  flatlands  to  the  poppy-field : 

And  where  the  river  shoots  from  west  to  south, 

He'll  find  a  ragged  tree  in  fruitfulness, 

Whose  luscious  apple  shows  its  tempting  cheek. 

Command  thy  slave  to  fetch  the  fruit  to  me, 

That  I  may  teach  the  Court  how  Ivan  died." 

And  forth  the  vassal  went  and  fetched  the  fruit, 
And  gave  of  it  to  Vera  and  she  ate. 
And  while  the  Court  sat  horrified  she  cried, 
Saying:    "Ivan,  behold!    I  go  to  thee!" 

And  all  the  village  paid  the  tribute  due, 
And  bore  her  to  the  blushing  poppy-field, 
And  laid  her  in  the  vault  by  Ivan's  side. 
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The  Poet's  Tale. 

THE  SOUL  OF    A  POET. 

One  God  in  riot.    Nor  His  leash  on  Time: 
Nor  span  of  fulgent  dawn,  nor  noon  of  day; 
Nor  passion  born  of  love,  nor  born  of  fray ; 
Nor  reek  of  Hell  to  foul  the  jumbled  clime : 

A  vagrant-cry  leapt  forth  from  boundless  place, 
A  Jove-voice,  waking  all  the  notes  Divine, 
And  swept  the  chords  of  Nature's  vast  design, 
And  scaled  God's  revolutionary  space: 

Keen  on  the  chine  of  sweet  Creation's  morn, 
While  angels'  soul-songs  dissipated  Night, 
The  Triune  piped  upon  a  beam  of  Light, 
And  in  this  Realm  a  Poet's  soul  was  born. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

(Lines  inspired  by  way  of  protest,  in  re.  the  verse  of 
an  inferior  scribbler,  entitled :  "The  Death  of  Poesy." 
—A.  F.) 

Within  the  Abbey,  in  the  Poets'  sphere, 
The  Corner  where  repose  the  Bards  of  fame, 
A  voice  came  up  and  sung  my  unlisped  name, 
As  on  his  slab  I  stood.    I  felt  him  near. 

'Twas  Tennyson's  sweet  tongue  and  said  to  me: 
"Death  dare  not  come  to  Poesy.     She  sleeps. 
Nor  at  her  fane  a  mortal  wails,  nor  weeps. 
My  mantle  idle,  it  shall  fall  on  thee." 
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The  Priest's  Tale. 

THE  INFIDEL. 

I. 

Nor  I  a  pessimist :  but  love  my  kind, 

And  my  heart's  ready  to  condone  men's  faults — 

Mindful  that  all  mankind  is  born  in  sin— 

Nor  spare  myself  the  task  to  say  the  truth : 

Brigades  of  good  men  die,  while  rogues  live  on. 

I've  borne  hard  crosses  in  the  pay  of  God: 
The  sick  to  succor,  rich  to  pacify, 
The  poor  to  comfort — no  man  fills  his  kit — 
The  rich  rebelling  at  their  meagre  store, 
The  poor  sworn  to  undo  the  hated  rich. 

And  one  within  my  parish,  loathed  his  God, 
And  the  Good  Book,  the  legend  of  the  Christ, 
And  scoffed  at  all  who  worshipped  in  His  name. 
Men  held  the  Infidel  in  stern  contempt, 
The  children  shunned  him  on  the  King's  highway, 
Lest  by  his  touch  he  should  pollute  their  frocks. 

Vast  palaces  were  his  and  broad  domains, 
And  two  fair  daughters  filled  his  dead  wife's  place, 
And  God  had  meant  that  he  should  comfort  them; 
But  when  he  bade  them  kill  their  faith  in  Christ, 
An  air  of  lethalness  transgressed  the  home. 
They  were  examples  for  the  young  to  loathe — 
As  though  the  father's  sin  should  blight  the  child. 
And  he,  embittered,  curst  humanity. 

II. 

Grown  old,  with  silvery  locks,  the  Infidel 

Lay  moaning  on  his  fever-bitten  cot. 

The  doleful  warning  came.     Hope  mocked  at  him, 

And  Agony  sat  keening  by  his  side, 

And  terror  lurked  within  his  waning  eyes : 
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His  veins  bulged  out  like  whip-chords.  Mad  with  grief, 

His  tongue  cursed  all  that's  born  and  loved  of  God. 

Storm-hit  and  battered  in — a  dented  hulk — 

A  sinking  wreck,  nor  port  wherein  to  sail, 

Nor  friendly  craft  to  claim  this  derelict, 

He  reached  the  woedom  of  the  maniac. 

And  striving  with  his  watchers  to  be  free, 

Nor  gifted  with  the  Christian's  way  to  die, 

Bespoke  his  doom  and  went  to  serve  his  time. 

And  on  his  barren  voyage  out,  he  cried: 

"My  curse  on  God  who  made  me !    I  am  lost  !* 

The  Musician's  Tale. 

THE   PLAINT   OF  THE  SWAN. 

(The  now  dead  Villiers  de  LTsle  Adam  told  the 
story  of  a  man  whose  pastime  it  was  to  wring  the 
necks  of  swans,  to  ascertain  if  they  sang  whilst  dying. 
—A.  F.) 

I  sighed  for  music  and  its  blissful  rite, 
Nor  found  it  in  the  lute,  nor  trumpet's  blare, 
Nor  in  the  reaching  realm  of  weal,  or  might, 
In  tumbling  waters,  copse,  or  fen,  or  lair. 

Nor  mine  to  conjure  music  from  the  deep, 
From  covert  regions  of  the  brae,  or  brake : 
But  went  forth  from  the  sun-bespangled  keep, 
And  sought  the  lazy  ripples  on  the  lake. 

I  longed  for  music  and  its  witchcraft-wiles 
Nor  found  it  in  the  sea-crest,  cave,  nor  star, 
In  bud,  in  blossom,  nor  in  siren's  smiles, 
Nor  e'en  God's  wild-birds  warbled  note  or  bar. 

Beside  the  waters  where  the  Muses  dwell, 
I  marveled  at  the  shafts  of  kindling  dawn : 
And  where  the  lucent  ripples  coast  and  swell, 
I  saw  a  purple-eyed,  white,  sacred  swan. 
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I  sighed  for  melody's  seductive  soul, 
Nor  message  came  on  wing,  on  wave,  on  blast: 
I  wrung  the  swan's  neck  !    Lo !    his  spirit  stole 
Across  to  Mitylene's  enduring  Past. 

I  felt  the  ravishment  of  Paean's  kiss — 
The  flash  from  Sappho's  niche  on  Delhi's  chine : 
A  weird,  sweet  song,  a  soul-voice  mad  with  bliss, 
The  singer  crooning  from  the  Poet's  shrine. 


The  Artist's  Tale. 

TANGLED    LIVES. 

My  word,  men,  I  certainly  rue  it!     Whose  fault?     It 

was  not  all  my  own, 
Though  guilty  of  lack  of  discretion — but  hang  it!  a 

lover  has  none. 

The  impulse?     God  bless  us!     quite  common — a  bit 

of  flirtation  at  first. 
The  sequel?    A  go  at  the  pistols — a  wronged  husband 

coming  off  worst. 

The  day  that  my  prize  canvas,  "Wooing,"  was  hung 

in  the  Gallery  of  Arts, 
Fate  led  to  the  realm  of  a  woman,  and  thence  to  a 

battle  of  hearts. 

As  usual,  the  Devil  stood  ready:     I  asked  the  sweet 

creature  to  dine ; 
The  sequel  is  like  unto  many — a  sensual  victory  mine. 

The  months  galloped  by — ah,  too  swiftly — and  tar- 
nished the  romance  of  Youth ; 

The  Soudan  survivors  returning,  my  heart  felt  the 
sting  of  the  truth. 
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And  Truth  is  a  vindictive  viper,  and  withers  the  smiles 

of  our  life, 
And  here  was  a  tangle  of  romance:  my  flame  was  a 

Brigadier's  wife ! 

The  sequel :     And  then  came  the  maddening  —  he 

found  me  usurping  his  place ! 
In  salad  days,  we  were  schoolfellows,  a  nasty  dilemma 

to  face. 

Each  one  had  gone  forth  to  his  duty — to  end  in  a 

battle  of  three, 
I  knew  not  a  whit  of  his  marriage,  and  he  had  heard 

nothing  of  me. 

I  would  that  I'd  known  this  fair  creature  as  naught  but 

the  soul  of  a  dream ! 
I  would  that  the  intrigue  of  Satan  had  died  in  the  birth 

of  the  scheme. 

Alas !  that  the  blood  of  the  soldier  would  out !  but  the 

stigma  of  Cain 
Is  marked  on  my  brow :  and  before  me  the  face  of  the 

Brigadier  slain. 


The  Diver's  Tale. 


A   GIRL   OF   BORNEO. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  planter  fetched  a  coolie  from 

Ning  Po, 

To  his  slave-accurst  plantation,  on  the  Isle  of  Borneo. 
Once  upon  a  time,  a  daughter,  mindless  of  ensuing  ills, 
Crossed  the  midlands  and  the  river,  where  the  Dyaks 

of  the  hills 
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Hunt  for  heads  amongst  their  foemen:  and  the  swain 

who  woos  and  weds, 
Must  needs  win  his  rival's  sweetheart  with  the  longest 

string  of  heads. 
On  a  day,  this  slave  deserted — as  slaves  do — and  stole 

along 
On  the  margin  of  the  river,  where  he  pilfered  a  gobong. 

And  he  captured  this  strayed  maiden,  did  the  coolie  of 

Ning  Po, 
And  he  rowed  off,  down  the  river,  with  the  girl  of 

Borneo. 
Out  upon  the  rolling  billows  came  the  boat  and  he 

and  she: 
Lo!  a  ship;  and  hove  alongside,  in  the  North  Manila 

Sea. 

Cried  the  skipper  to  his  hearties :    "Fetch  on  board  the 

floating  twain !" 
Put  about  and  sailed  to  westward,  o'er  the  treacherous 

Northern  main. 
Winds  raved  high:  a  storm  crashed  over,  sweeping 

decks  and  gutting  sail, 
Till  the  ship  went  to  the  bottom,  in  the  wrath  of  that 

mad  gale. 

In  those  days,  I  was  a  diver,  sent  to  grope  about  the 

hold 
Of  the  fated  ship,  whose  cargo  chiefly  ran  to  bullion 

gold. 
God!    I  fell  amongst  the  dead  men — ten  deep  on  the 

middle  deck: 
Dead  men  with  their  dead  eyes  open,  crushed  within 

the  awful  wreck. 

Hard  by,  in  the  middle  galley,  two  had  fought  in  dead- 
ly fray: 
Girl  of  Borneo  and  coolie:  he  had  driven  her  to  bay: 
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Plunged  a  Malay's  kris  clean  through  her,  pinned  her 

to  the  galley  plank, 
While   her  hands  tore  out  his  heart-strings,   as  the 

vessel  reeled  and  sank. 


The  Player's  Tale. 

BILHAH— THE  DANCER. 

(The  villagers  of  Khodshaan  captured  one  of  the 
men  of  the  tribe  of  Nabi,  a  bandit  Chief  of  the  Cauca- 
sus, and  hanged  him.  Nabi  loaded  a  train  of  pack- 
horses  with  naphtha,  swooped  down  on  the  village  with 
his  band,  killed  all  the  men,  soaked  the  houses  with 
naphtha  and  burned  them  to  the  ground,  and  carried 
off  the  women  and  children  to  his  refuge  across  the 
Persian  border. — From  The  Sun,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U. 
S.A.) 

PERSONS. 

Nabi Chief  of  the  Bandits 

Zepho His  Head  Courier 

Alvah  and  Teman Soothsayers  to  Nabi 

Lotan Father  of  Hamor 

Matred Head  Woman  of  Nabi's  Concubines 

Enos Chief  Villager  of  Khodshaan 

Bilhah Daughter  of  Enos 

Zilpah Her  Sister 

Anah A  maid  of  the  Household  of  Enos 

Nahor Captain  of  the  Persian  Troopers 

Jaalam A  Strolling  Player 

Bandits — Concubines — Herdsmen — 
Villagers — Persian  Troopers. 

Ac*  I. — The  Pass  of  Sitnah,  in  the  Caucasus.    Sunrise. 

Act  II. — Public  Square,  Khodshaan.     Twilight. 

Act  III. — The  Pass  of  Sitnah,  as  in  Act  I.     Midnight. 
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ACT  I. 

THE  PLAYER. 

In  the  wilds  of  the  Caucasus, 
Just  across  the  Persian  border, 
Dwelt  the  outlaw  Chieftain,  Nabi, 
With  his  tribe  of  bloody  bandits. 

I,  the  strolling  player,  Jaalam, 
Ventured  with  the  Persian,  Bilhah, 
Famous  as  the  Whirlwind  Dancer, 
From  the  village  known  as  Khodshaan, 
To  the  shaggy  Pass  of  Sitnah, 
Here  to  entertain  the  brigands. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  that  Zepho, 
The  head  Courier  to  Nabi, 
Brought  the  tidings  of  the  slaughter 
Of  the  Chiefs  Lieutenant,  Hamor, 
And  a  posse  of  his  cutthroats. 

These  had  set  forth,  bent  on  mischief, 
To  the  village-place  of  Khodshaan, 
Wherein  dwelt  the  old  white  Enos, 
And  his  tribe  of  camel-herders. 

With  his  lawless,  frowzy  clansmen, 
Half  a  score  and  loudly  bawling, 
Hamor  dashed  upon  the  village. 
'Twas  a  signal  for  a  battle : 
Enos  bade  his  tribesmen  rally, 
And  they  rose  and  fell  upon  them, 
Spread  the  pine-pitch  on  their  bodies. 
Lighted  them  and  set  them  blazing; 
And  with  shouts  of  very  demons, 
Hanged  them  on  the  tallest  cypress. 
Nabi  heard  this  tale  from  Zepho, 
And  with  mighty  wrath  he  thundered: 
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"Ho,  a  train  of  my  pack-horses ; 
Burden  them  with  bags  of  naphtha, 
Swoop  down  on  these  damned  offenders : 
Pour  the  stuff  upon  their  houses, 
Burn,  exterminate  these  herdsmen, 
Stack  their  yelling  brats  and  women 
On  the  swiftest  of  my  stallions, 
And  before  the  morning  sunlight 
Streaks  the  crest  of  yonder  boulder, 
Fetch  them  here  as  conquest-prizes." 

Nor  the  Chief  had  barely  spoken, 
Than  a  song  of  silvern  beauty 
Tumbled  through  the  Pass  of  Sitnah, 
Lo,  the  voice  of  my  sweet  Bilhah, 
Dancing  daughter  of  white  Enos. 
And  I,  Jaalam,  stood  beside  her, 
I,  the  strolling  Persian  player. 

Now  the  brigand  Chief  beheld  her, 
And  his  heart  was  lost  forever, 
And  a  love-sick  swain,  he  dangled 
In  the  smiles  of  my  sweet  Persian. 

Fell  her  nectared  breath  upon  him, 
Like  the  aroma  of  sweet  spices, 
From  the  shoulder  of  the  gulch-rock. 

And  he  bade  his  henchmen  tarry, 
Nor  a  pack-horse  was  made  ready, 
And  the  Chieftain's  vengeance  melted, 
And  forgotten  was  his  Hamor, 
In  the  luring  eyes  of  Bilhah. 

Softly  sighed  the  new  of  gloaming, 
Midst  the  ramparts  in  the  hill-tops, 
And  the  lullaby  of  Silence 
With  its  sweet  caresses  soothed  us, 
As  the  eve-rays  danced  in  glory. 
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Now  the  night  gave  way  to  morning, 
And  a  flood-light  flushed  the  valley; 
And  within  the  camp  of  Nabi, 
In  the  ragged  Pass  of  Sitnah, 
We  could  hear  the  bandits  singing: 

HAIL  TO  THE  MORN. 

Bandits. 

Day  is  breaking  on  the  mountain, 
Hark !  the  echo  of  the  horn, 
Fill  the  gourd-cups  at  the  fountain, 
Hail !  the  scented  rosy  morn. 

Hi !    Hi !    loosen  the  dogs,  and  over  the  Pass  they  run, 
Fly!    Fly!    eagle  away,  in  dread  of  the  bandit's  gun. 

Incidental. — Nabi  has  stolen  away  and  climbed  up 
the  boulders  of  the  canyon  and  his  horn  is  heard  again. 
The  concubines  and  tribesmen  engage  in  song,  as  Nabi 
is  seen  slowly  retracing  his  steps  down  the  rocky 
pathway. 


CHORUS  AND  RESPONSES. 

Tribesmen : 

Our  Chieftain  sounds  his  hunting-horn, 
Nor  fetches  game  of  any  kind. 

Concubines : 

His  heart  with  light  of  joy  is  born, 
As  love's  illusion  haunts  his  mind. 

All: 
Hail  to  the  Chief! 

Nabi: 
(Coming  into  their  midst)  Day  finds  me  well, 
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All: 
Love  is  a  thief! 

Nabi: 
(To  the  Soothsayers.)     Truth  must  I  tell? 

Alvah  and  Teman. 
Aye,  tell  us,  Chieftain,  if  perchance, 
Thy  heart  is  yearning  with  romance? 
Nor  slew  a  stag,  nor  bird  on  wing? 
Nor  hast  thou  slain  a  living  thing? 

Nabi: 

No  secret  will  I  hide  from  thee : 
On  yonder  crest  a  face  did  see, 
A  Persian  face  and  sweet  and  fair, 
With  midnight  eyes  and  midnight  hair. 
Alas !    her  image  did  but  rise — 
And  fading,  haunts  my  yearning  eyes. 

Alvah  and  Teman: 

What  wouldst  thou  with  this  strange  maiden? 
Wives  are  handy  tools  for  knaves ; 
We  with  concubines  are  laden, 
Ours  by  conquest  and  our  slaves. 

Nabi: 

True!    true!    I"ll  bury  the  vision, 
Hope  of  it,  dream  of  it  I  will  dispel. 

Alvah  and  Teman: 
Brave  words  and  noble  decision: 
If  maiden  tempts  thee,  thy  heart  must  rebel. 

All: 

Day  is  breaking  on  the  mountain, 
Hear  the  echo  of  the  horn, 
Fill  the  gourd-cups  at  the  fountain, 
Hail !  the  rosy-scented  morn. 
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Hi !    hi !    loosen  the  dogs,  and  over  the  Pass  they  run, 
Fly !    fly !  eagle  away,  in  dread  of  the  bandit's  gun. 

Tribesmen  of  the  mountain  Pass, 
Drink  the  health  of  man  and  lass, 
To  the  bottom  drain  the  glass, 
Hi!    hi!    hi! 

Alvah  and  Teman: 
Our  Hamor's  death  we  will  avenge, 
The  herdsmen's  blood  shall  pay. 


Nabi: 

And  they  shall  feel  our  swift  revenge, 
And  on  this  very  day ! 

All: 
It  is  agreed? 

Alvah  and  Teman: 
It  is,  indeed! 

Nabi : 

Our  duty  bids  us  go, 
The  gods  have  told  us  so. 

All: 

Our  Hamor's  death  avenge  will  we, 
Nor  foeman  that  shall  live  to  see 
Another  peaceful  day; 
Their  rebel  blood  shall  pay. 

SONG   OF   DAY-DAWN. 

Bilhah,  (from  the  crag). 
The  hunter's  horn  awakes  the  fawn, 
The  shepherd  baits  his  hungry  sheep, 
As  o'er  the  crag  the  King  of  Dawn 
Arises  and  begins  to  creep. 
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A  strolling  player,  I,  by  chance, 
With  songs  to  sing  and  hearts  to  slay; 
I  live  to  love !    I  love  to  dance, 
And  toy  with  hearts  the  live-long  day. 

I  go  me  forth  on  mountain  top, 
I  bend  my  bow,  nor  kill  the  game, 
Alas !    my  arrows  idly  drop, 
Nor  huntress  I,  nor  yet  in  name. 

A  strolling  player,  I,  by  chance, 
With  songs  to  sing  and  hearts  to  slay; 
I  live  to  love !    I  love  to  dance, 
And  toy  with  hearts  the  live-long  day. 

Nabi,  (enamoured  anew  of  Bilhah.) 
What  is  this  feeling, 
Over  me  stealing? 

Bilhah,  (Singing  from  the  crest)  : 
Had  I  but  the  wings  of  a  yearning  dove, 
I'd  soar  to  the  zone  of  bliss  and  dwell. 
What  more  I  would  do,  I  know  full  well : 
I  would  build  a  nest  for  my  heart's  first  love. 

And  there  we'd  abide  in  our  love's  sweet  woes, 
Our  hearts  with  kisses  of  joy  would  swell : 
What  more  we  would  do,  I  know  full  well, 
As  the  trend  of  the  lover's  wooing  goes. 

Incidental : — Bilhah  and  Jaalam  come  down  the  moun- 
tain and  enter  the  bandit's  cavern. 

Nabi: 

Fond  heart!    O,  why  didst  thou  wake  me? 
Why  hither,  kindling  my  soul  with  a  woe? 
O,  love,  'twere  rapture  to  take  thee ! 
Speak,  I  am  yearning  thy  answer  to  know. 
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Bilhah: 

I  would  build  a  nest  for  my  heart's  true  love, 
I'd  soar  to  the  zone  of  bites  and  dwell. 
What  else  I  would  do,  I  know  full  well, 
Had  I  but  the  wings  of  a  yearning  dove. 

Nabi: 

Wild  is  my  heart  and  burning, 
Longing  thy  lips  to  kiss. 
Mad  is  my  heart  with  yearning, 
Sighing  to  feel  love's  bliss. 

Bilhah: 

I  go  me  forth  on  mountain  top, 
I  bend  my  bow,  nor  kill  the  game, 
Alas !     my  arrows  idly  drop, 
Nor  huntress   I,  nor  yet  in  name. 

A  strolling  player,  I,  by  chance, 

With  songs  to  sing  and  hearts  to  slay: 

I  live  to  love !    I  love  to  dance, 

And  toy  with  hearts  the  live-long  day. 

Nabi: 

O,  heart !    I'm  yearning  to  fold  thee ! 
Bending  with  passion  I  claim  thee  by  right. 
Thy  heart's  a  fetter  to  hold  me, 
Mad  in  the  bliss  of  my  love  in  its  might. 

The  Player: 

I,  the  Player,  heard  these  heart-throbs, 
As  he  felt  her  sweet  breath  on  him, 
Like  the  rare,  seductive  fragrance 
Of  the  ravishing  magnolia, 
As  his  swarthy  cheek  caressed  her. 

All  the  marble  in  him  melted, 
E'en  as  Ingomar's  wild  spirit 
Bended  at  Parthenia's  taming. 
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And  he  flung  his  arms  about  her, 
Till  my  blood  was  hot  for  duel, 
As  she  felt  him  war  upon  her, 
With  his  blood  of  barbarous  passion, 
Till  she'd  fallen  like  a  maiden 
With  a  Faust  to  daze  and  tempt  her. 

My  poor  heart  broke  down  within  me, 
As  I  saw  her  like  one  stricken, 
As  she  hung  upon  his  mouthings ; 
For  I  .loved  my  Persian  dancer: 
I  had  fought  ten  battles  for  her, 
And  ten  rivals  fell  before  me, 
Slain  upon  the  field  of  honour. 

Now  it  seemed  as  though  a  tempest 
Born  of  Hell  and  meant  for  fury, 
Shot  across  the  Pass  of  Sitnah: 
Bilhah  told  of  old  white  Enos, 
And  she  called  herself  his  daughter. 

Nabi's  heart,  that  moment  yearning 
For  the  best  that  she  could  give  him, 
Turned  in  wicked  riot  on  her, 
As  a  savage  hate  burst  from  him, 
As  the  image  of  his  Hamor 
Rose  before  his  eyes,  commanding 
Vengeance  in  return  for  slaughter. 
And  he  spent  his  wrath  upon  us, 
Till  his  henchmen  at  his  bidding 
Cast  us  in  the  brigand's  stronghold —  , 
Made  us  ignominious  prisoners. 

Now  he  called  his  men  in  counsel, 
And  he  spake  unto  them,  saying: 
"Every  pack-horse  in  the  canyon 
Shall  go  forth  weighed  down  with  naphtha. 
Every  man  within  his  saddle, 
Let  the  train  be  up  and  moving — 
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Swoop  down  on  the  hated  herdsmen 
Of  the  village-place  of  Khodshaan: 
Splash  the  naphtha  on  the  cow-sheds 
And  their  huts  and  set  them  blazing." 

Incidental : — During  the  confinement  of  Bilhah  and 
Jaalam  in  the  stronghold,  Zepho,  who  secretly  loves 
Zilpah,  the  sister  of  Bilhah,  with  whom  he  has  in- 
trigued at  Khodshaan,  conspires  with  Alvah,  Teman 
and  Matred,  \vho,  for  a  bounty,  free  the  prisoners,  en- 
abling them  to  escape  without  Nabi's  knowledge.  They 
return  to  Khodshaan. 

Learning  the  truth,  Nabi  doubles  his  wrath  and 
summons  his  Soothsayers,  whom  he  questions  as  to  the 
flight  of  Bilhah  and  Jaalam,  all  knowledge  of  which 
they  deny. 

Later  on,  Matred,  the  head  concubine  who  has 
angled  unsuccessfully  for  a  Soothsayer  for  years  with- 
out reward — the  odds !  so  long  as  she  catches  either 
Alvah  or  Teman — resolves  to  bring  one  of  them  to  her 
feet  by  means  of  a  ruse.  She  threatens  to  betray  them 
to  Nabi  as  accessories  before  the  fact,  in  the  escape  of 
Bilhah  and  Jaalam,  unless  one  of  the  Soothsayers  shall 
wed  her.  To  which  end  she  sings: 

WORLDLY    GOODS. 

I  have  one  wee  house, 

And  it's  thatched  with  straw, 

I  have  one  blind  mouse, 

And  a  lame  jack  daw; 

I  have  one  red  hen, 

And  a  brindle  cow: 

Devil  take  the  men 

Who  don't  take  me  now. 

Incidental :— The  sentiment  of  her  cfitty  having  laid 
hold  of  the  Soothsayers,  they  cast  lots  for  her.  She 
falls  to  Alvah  and  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy  remains 
forever  as  a  sealed  book. 
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The  pack-horses  having  been  loaded  with  bags  of 
naphtha  every  man — save  Zepho — leaps  eagerly  to  his 
duty  of  going  forth.  Even  old  Lotan,  Hamor's  father. 
Nabi  would  that  he  might  stop  behind  and  said  to  him : 

Nabi: 

Lotan,  thou  art  old  and  feeble, 
Nor  canst  keep  the  pace  whilst  running 
With  the  young  men  in  the  conflict: 
Stop  here  where  canst  do  good  duty, 
Keep  our  concubines  in  bridle. 
Bloweth  no  wind  but  fetcheth  manna: 
We  shall  spill  our  phials  of  bitter 
On  our  enemies,  the  herdsmen, 
Murderers  of  our  sweet  Hamor. 
Nor  his  father  shall  go  mourning — 
Leave  the  battle  for  the  youngsters, 
Tis  my  pleasure,  Father  Lotan: 
And  a  victory  shall  crown  us, 
And  the  cheer  that  comes  of  conquest, 
Shall  inspire  the  peaks  to  shiver, 
Nor  an  eagle  in  the  topmost 
But  shall  waken  at  the  trumpet, 
And  our  shouts  shall  bridge  the  valley, 
And  go  ringing  through  the  caverns. 
Nor  the  thunder-claps  of  Zeus 
Shall  out-voice  the  conquering  bandits, 
And  the  beasts  of  lair  and  jungle 
Shall  lift  up  their  heads  and  marvel, 
And  the  gods  shall  curb  their  bicker, 
And  the  furies  shall  quit  snarling, 
And  lost  souls  shall  cease  their  wailing, 
And  the  cataract  shall  slacken; 
And  the  sun  shall  dance  in  glory, 
As  upon  the  Easter  Morning, 
And  the  reeds  shall  sing  in  gladness, 
And  our  hearts  shall  drink  the  music 
Of  the  festal  celebration, 
When  we've  slain  the  hated  herdsmen. 
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Lotan : 

I  could  hear  thee  blab  forever, 
In  thy  sweet-tongued  incantation: 
Though  I  gall  with  hot  impatience. 
Stand  not  out  against  me,  Nabi ! 
Nor  seduce  me  with  soft  verses, 
Meant  to  curb  me  of  my  passion; 
Nor  waste  sentiment  upon  me. 
Nor  give  thought  for  these,  our  maidens- 
Set  the  dogs  to  glower  on  them, 
Nor  will  spend  my  sturdy  manhood 
Handing  clouts  to  simpering  wenches. 

Hard  as  rock  my  brawn  is  biding, 
And  my  heart's  as  stout  as  dogwood. 
I  who  seek  revenge  demand  it, 
Even  as  a  sullied  daughter 
When  despoiled  of  her  sweet  honour. 
Outraged  they  my  parent-bosom, 
When  they  tore  my  Hamor  from  me. 

• 

Nabi : 

Put  thy  rattling  tongue  in  bridle ! 
If  thou'dst  go,  be  up  and  stirring. 
And  thou,  Zepho — why  dost  tarry? 
Thou       art  pulling  like  a  booby! 
Rouse  thyself!  there's  fighting  for  thee, 
Buckle  on  thy  blade  and  carbine. 

Zepho : 

Urge  me  not!     Nor  hand  shall  meddle 
In  this  raid  upon  our  foemen, 
Lest  in  error  I  might  blemish 
One  who  holds  my  very  heart-strings. 

Nabi: 

Zepho !    thou  who  lovest  thy  Chieftain 
Better  than  thy  only  brother, 
Art  thou  now  become  a  traitor? 
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Art  thou  trammeled  like  a  woman 
With    a  heart  content  with  love-taps? 
What  soft  sentiment  now  melts  thee? 

Lotan : 

Why  harass  the  lad  with  riddles? 
Thy  fond  knack  of  threat  and  banter 
But  delayeth  our  expedition. 

Nabi: 

Silence,  Lotan,  nor  defend  him ! 
Zepho,  speak!  Art  lost  to  courage? 

Zepho : 

Nay!  but  love  thee,  thou  steel  bandit, 
As  I  love  the  dad  that  made  me ; 
As  I  love  the  wood  and  mountain, 
As  I  love  the  Pass  of  Sitnah, 
And  these  everlasting  boulders; 
As  I  love  the  skyward  eagle, 
As  I  love  my  sword  and  carbine, 
As  I  love  the  leaping  wraters 
From  the  top-most  to  the  rivulet; 
As  I  love  the  frowning  forest 
Spreading  over  yonder  table, 
Where  we  scamper  in  the  sun-rise 
For  the  game  to  feed  our  wenches. 
But  within  my  heart's  a  furnace 
Of  desire  that  is  consuming 
All  my  life !     till  I'm  its  vassal. 
Nor  in  all  the  swiftest  rivers, 
Nor  in  suns  that  blaze  the  brightest, 
Nor  in  Heaven  dwells  a  passion 
Fervent  as  my  love  for  Zilpah, 
Flower  of  the  vale  of  Khodshaan, 
Daughter  of  the  old  white  Enos. 

Nabi: 

Simpering  lover!  she  thy  mistress? 
Why  such  yearning  store  upon  her? 
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Is  she,  then,  a  Royal  Princess, 
Fired  with  magic  power  to  wheedle, 
That  she  winds  thee  round  her  finger 
Willow-wisp-like,  at  her  notion? 
Out  upon  it!     thou  great  ninny! 

Zepho : 

Princess  not  in  name — though  should  be, 
For  her  heart  is  made  as  noble. 
None  the  less,  my  heart  is  bounden 
To  a  maiden  of  the  valley, 
Daughter  of  a  Khodshaan  herdsman. 

In  my  heart's  most  sacred  monstrance, 
Is  displayed  my  Zilpah's  image. 
Nor  care  I  who  rights  or  conquers, 
If  I  may  but  claim  my  sweetheart; 
Nor  the  less  an  arrant  coward, 
Who  would  bare  his  blade  in  conflict, 
If  within  its  stroke  lies  danger, 
Of  a  death-blow  to  his  lover. 
Nor  a  hand  shall  I  in  warring 
On  a  wench  for  concubinage. 

Nabi: 

Thou,  a  great,  rough  hulk  and  melting? 
Wouldst  thou  mutiny  to  riot? 
Dwelleth  thy  mind  on  revolution? 
Is  thy  heart  grown  soft  with  puling, 
Like  an  old  wife's  breast  with  mawling? 
Art  thou  less  a  man  of  iron, 
Than  when  suckled  by  thy  mother? 
Out  upon  this  boyish  fancy! 
What's  the  breed  of  thy  new  image? 

Zilpah : 

Persian — daughter  of  white  Enos, 
Sister  of  thy  jilted  Bilhah. 
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Nabi: 

Done!  and  thou  shalt  slay  the  creature. 
Arm  thyself  and  find  thy  stallion, 
Lest  I  split  thee  with  my  weapon. 
Nor  shalt  show  these  wenches  quarter, 
But  the  spear  of  every  bandit 
Shall  be  lifted  to  empale  them. 

Fall  in,  Zepho!  dangling  sluggard: 
Thou  shalt  make  this  Zilpah  captive, 
Bind  her  to  thy  stallion's  hindmost, 
Set  thee  out  upon  a  gallop, 
Dragging  her  along  the  roadway, 
Till  her  body  tears  in  tatters. 

Shouldst  thou  shirk  thy  task  of  duty, 
We  will  chain  thee  to  yon  boulder, 
E'en  as  Zeus  bound  Prometheus, 
In  the  heart  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
Where  the  eagle  rent  his  bosom. 
Thy   sole   heritage   dishonour, 
Thou  shalt  rot  away  unburied, 
As  the  hulk  of  Polynices, 
By  the  edict  of  stern  Creon. 

Tribesmen !  this  shall  be  a  warning, 
Fitting  all  that  would  turn  traitor. 
Nor  is't  in  our  blood  to  falter, 
We  who  form  this  clan  of  brigands: 
Brigands  were  our  sires  and  loyal, 
And  their  fathers  and  their  fathers. 
Column,  fall  in !    On  to  Khodshaan  ! 

Incidental : — When  the  Chieftain  had  delivered 
himself  of  this  proclamation,  the  outlaws  set  store 
upon  it  and  obeyed  him.  And  the  outriders  and  many 
men  making  up  the  mighty  train,  and  the  ridden 
stallions  and  the  naphtha-loaded  pack-horses  filed  out 
along  the  Sitnah  Pass,  winding  down  the  narrow 
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paths  in  the  Caucasus,  while  their  concubines  waved 
their  hands  and  the  dogs  bayed  at  their  outgoing. 
The  bandits  swung  along  with  a  live,  wild-spirited 
chorus : 

Tribesmen : 

And  this  the  Persians'  doom  shall  be, 
And  yonder  where  the  eagle  flies, 
We'll  hang  white  Enos  on  a  tree, 
And  ply  the  torches  till  he  dies. 


Alvah  and  Teman: 
It  is  agreed, 
It  is  indeed! 

Nor  spare  the  naphtha  nor  the  flame; 
Wipe  out  the  hated  herdsman's  name. 
It  is  our  duty  to  repair 
To  Khodshaan  village  and  ensnare 
These  vipers,  nor  shall  live  a  man 
That  slew  our  Hamor  and  our  clan. 

Nabi: 

Our  bounden  duty  is  to  go — 
Have  not  our  wise  men  told  us  so? 
Let  courage  rule  our  rank  and  file, 
And  bravery  steel  our  hearts  the  while. 

Tribesmen : 

Our  Hamor's  death  we  will  avenge! 
The  herdsmen's  blood  shall  pay; 
Upon  our  foe  our  swords'  revenge 
Shall  fall  this  very  day. 

And  this  the  Persians'  doom  shall  be, 
And  yonder  where  the  eagle  flies 
We'll  hang  white  Enos  on  a  tree, 
And  ply  the  torches  till  he  dies. 
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ACT  II. 
Scene  I. 

The  Player: 

Near  the  village-mart  of  Khodshaan, 
Dwelt  white  Enos,  herdsman,  merchant, 
Chief  high  villager  and  leader 
Of  the  tribe  of  camel-herders; 
His  old  pate  as  white  as  virtue, 
Every  hair  upon  it  faded; 
His  old  forearm  like  a  steelbar; 
His  old  heart  still  sweet  and  lovely. 

As  the  guest  of  old  white  Enos, 
I  had  feasted  at  his  table; 
He  had  promised  me  his  Bilhah, 
We'd  put  up  the  bans  of  wedlock. 

Long  ago  we'd   ample   knowledge 
That  her  father's  hoard  was  scanty: 
E'en  the  wedding  dot  was  doubtful. 
If  of  bread  we'd  eat,  must  earn  it : 
Hence  set  out  as  Persian  players, 
On  an  honest  earning-mission. 
Thus  it  happened  that  with  Bilhah, 
I  went  forth  to  the  Caucasus, 
Where  we  met  the  men  of  Nabi. 

Broken  from  their  hateful  duress, 
And  beyond  the  bandits'  region, 
Thence  we  hastened  to  the  herd-yards, 
As  the  warning-wings  of  night-fall 
Spread  across  the  vale  of  Khodshaan. 

Passing  through  the  rift  of  silence. 
On  the  margin  of  the  gloaming, 
We  picked  out  the  peace-fires  burning, 
Bright  about  the  dwelling-places, 
As  the  shadows  kissed  the  valley. 
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Herdsmen  sat  in  revery  smoking, 
Others  blabbed  of  sheep  and  camels, 
And  the  caravans  in  transit; 
While  the  night-bird  wooed  his  darling, 
In  the  crevice  of  the  gable. 
Sweet  of  dew  was  on  the  poppy, 
Sweet  dew  on  the  lips  of  maidens, 
As  the  lovers  strolled  in  covert. 

Dames  and  youngsters  in  the  doorways, 
Gossiped  as  we  sought  the  household 
Of  white  Enos  with  its  welcome. 
Salt  and  bread  they  set  before  us, 
Sowing  peace  within  our  bosoms, 
Bidding  Bilhah  tell  her  story. 

Bilhah: 

We  have  seen  these  mountain  bandits, 
Nabi  and  his  band  of  outlaws. 
They  are  many,  they  are  mighty; 
Like  the  oak-withes  are  their  sinews, 
And  their  brawn  is  like  the  ironwood. 

They  are  of  the  wilds  the  wildest; 
Sure  of  hand  with  keen-edged  cutlas, 
True  of  eye  with  deadly  carbine. 
There  is  dried  blood  on  their  sabres, 
And  their  hands  are  red  with  murder, 
And  their  hearts  are  hells  in  billows. 

They  have  concubines  by  dozens, 
Odalisks  from  Greece  and  Turkey; 
Swiftest-limbed  of  mountain  stallions; 
Reservoirs  of  cruel  naphtha. 

Long  before  we'd  reached  the  fortress, 
Nabi's  men  made  oath  to  riddle 
Every  herdsman  of  his  vitals, 
For  the  murder  of  their  Hamor. 
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If  of  bread  we'd  eat,  must  earn  it: 
Hence  had  I  and  Jaalam  wandered 
To  the  famous  Pass  of  Sitnah, 
On  our  honest  earning-mission. 

From  the  shoulder  of  the  gulch-rock, 

I  sent  forth  a  blare  of  music, 

In  a  simple  little  ballad, 

Telling  how  my  heart  went  yearning 

For  my  lover — meaning  Jaalam. 

But  it  seems  that  I  had  reckoned 

Without  host — for  Nabi  heard  me. 

Like  a  flash  his  vengeance  melted, 
And  he  bade  his  henchmen  tarry. 
While  to  me  he  sang  with  passion, 
Bidding  me  come  down  amongst  them, 
For  he  yearned  to  have  me  near  him; 
And  forgot  his  henchman,  Hamor, 
As  we  ventured  to  the  fortress. 

There  was  honey  in  his  wooing, 
As  the  Chieftain  bended  toward  me, 
Purring  forth  his  mountain  cadence. 
And  I  shuddered  as  one  wounded 
With  the  poison  of  the  arrow, 
As  his  lips  raped  mine  with  kisses, 
And  his  fevered  breath  besmote  me. 
His  great  arms  were  vicious  vises, 
And  I  felt  his  lustful  spirit, 
As  a  maiden  feels  seduction : 
Though  I  broke  from  his  caresses 
Time  and  time  again  in  temper, 
And  rebuked  his  rough  advances. 

Then  an  evil  genius  whispered 

That  his  guests  were  out  of  Khodshaan, 

And  the  kin  of  old  white  Enos, 

Who  had  slain  the  bandit  Hamor. 
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Nabi's  wrath  stood  out  against  us, 
And  his  wooing  turned  to  wormwood, 
And  he  cast  us  in  the  black  hole 
Where  the  bandit  culprits  languish, 
When  a  mutiny  is  fostered. 
Though  in  time  the  gates  were  opened 
By  the  hand  of  one  we  trusted, 
And  we  hurried  forth  to  freedom, 
While  the  bandits  lay  in  slumber. 

Even  now  the  clan  assemble, 
With  pack-horses  bearing  naphtha. 
They  will  scale  the  canyon  foot-path, 
To  the  bottom  of  the  mountain, 
Thence  across  the  vale  of  Khodshaan, 
Scattering  the  grazing  goat-herd, 
To  the  gates  of  our  poor  village. 

Here  the  pest  will  fall  upon  us, 
Like  an  army  of  the  locust: 
For  the  vengeful  tribe  of  Nabi 
Is  prepared  to  slay  our  people. 

Wake!  ye  slothful  of  the  valley, 
Nor  shall   slumber  in  submission. 
Is  the  pride  of  Enos  buried? 
Shall  the  tribe  behead  our  herdsmen? 
Shall  they  bear  away  our  maidens? 
And  our  matrons  and  our  children? 
Shall  they  lay  our  shacks  in  ashes? 

Anah!  hasten  thou  to  Nahor 

Captain  of  the  Persian  troopers : 
Bid  him  fetch  his  men  and  weapons ! 

Anah: 

So  he  will,  if  I  command  him; 
Nor  would  tolerate  a  lover, 
Deaf  te  do  his  sweetheart's  bidding. 
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Bilhah : 
Plead  with  him  to  show  his  valour! 

Anah: 

But  'twere  seven  leagues  to  travel ! 
And  'twere  seven  leagues  returning — 
Fourteen  leagues !    Am  I  of  metal, 
That  my  brawn  shall  help  me  over? 

Enos: 

Fourteen  leagues !  and  thou  dost  waver ! 
Thou,  with  buttocks  like  a  wrestler's, 
Thou,  with  hocks  that  match  a  sailor's! 
Give  thy  rattling  tongue  an  opiate, 
Send  it  to  the  land  of  slumber, 
Wake  thy  brain  and  serve  thy  master ! 

Bilhah: 

Father!  if  wouldst  win,  be  gentle, 
When  commanding  thy  hand-maiden. 

Enos: 

Gentle  master,  truant  servant! 
Anah !  go  thou  on  my  stallion, 
Ride  as  if  Hell's  vassals  chased  thee, 
Till  thou  comest  to  the  barracks : 
Fetch  the  troopers  to  our  rescue, 
Lest  our  foemen  shall  outwit  us. 

The  Player: 

Anah  risen  and  departed, 
Enos  blew  his  cow's  horn  freely, 
And  a  mighty  host  assembled. 

Loud  the  shouts  of  herdsmen  echoed, 
Till  the  valley  shrieked  with  anger, 
And  the  market-place  was  crowded, 
Every  mother's  son  in  fury. 
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Every  man  brought  forth  his  carbine, 
Every  maiden  bore  a  flint-lock, 
Every  dame  lugged  in  a  javelin, 
Every  lad  caressed  a  musket, 
Every  herdsman  at  his  girdle 
Hung  his  horn  of  trusty  powder. 

* 

Through  the  night  in  anxious  fever, 

Paced  the  loyal  Tribe  of  Enos; 

Nor  a  wink  for  man  or  maiden, 

Lest  in  that  unguarded  instant, 

Nabi's  band  should  swoop  down  on  them. 

Thus  they  bided  for  the  foemen, 

Till  the  Stoker  of  new  morning 

Set  the  Eastern  sky  a  blazing. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  II. 

Seven  leagues  the  Persian  troopers 
Rode  as  if  the  world  to  conquer, 
And  the  Devil  burn  the  hindmost. 
Breastward  by  the  side  of  Nahor, 
Rode  the  herdsman's  hand-maid,  Anah, 
And  her  tongue  played  forth  with  vigour. 

Anah: 

I  had  dragged  thee  from  the  barracks, 
Though  defying  all  the  sentries ! 
Nor  the  less  my  spirit  gladdens, 
If  to  dangle  in  the  sunshine 
Of  my  precious — thee,  my  lover — 
And  but  revel  on  thy  bosom, 
Littering  thy  lips  with  kisses. 
E'en  my  virtue  if  commanded, 
Should  be  thine  to  pluck  and  squander— ' 
Thine  but  merely  for  the  asking, 
If  wilt  reach  the  vale  of  Khodshaan, 
Ere  the  bandits  slay  my  kinsfolk. 
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Nahor : 

But  command  us  and  we  hasten, 
'Twere  the  essence  of  our  duty. 
Nor  the  sun  shall  paint  the  mid-day, 
E'er  we  strike  the  Khodshaan  village. 
Troopers,  double-quick!    Fly  onward! 

The  Player: 

Plunging  forth  they  scared  the  wild-bird, 
Woke  the  eagle  in  his  prison, 
Drove  the  skulking  game  to  cover, 
Pierced  the  whitened  cotton-patches, 
Crossed  the  zones  of  pine  and  box-tree. 
Sycamore  and  spruce  and  olive. 

ACT  II. 
Scene  III. 

The  Player: 

Still  the  herdsmen  kept  the  vigil: 
All  eyes  touched  the  north  horizon, 
Whence  arose  a  monstrous  column — 
Ranks  of  dust  in  anger  rolling, 
As  of  mountains  ground  to  powder — 
Choking  up  the  virgin  road-bed, 
Smothering  the  knolls  and  flatlands, 
Suffocating  fields  of  cotton, 
Scattering  the  limy  earth-crust, 
To  the  very  gates  of  Khodshaan. 

Horsemen  skimmed  on,  swift  and  silent, 
As  a  black  wind  rapes  a  prairie, 
Nabi  leading  forth  his  cutthroats; 
In  the  wake,  the  broad  pack-horses, 
Loaded  to  the  chine  with  naptha. 
Came  the  patter  of  the  horse-hoofs, 
Like  the  roll  of  muffled  drum-beats ; 
Came  the  bandits  flush  with  small  arms, 
Spears  and  scimitars  and  carbines. 
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Loud  the  jingle  of  the  stirrups, 
Sharp  the  clank  of  swords  and  axes, 
Dull  the  thud  of  spurs  in  horseflesh , 

Crisp  the  curses  of  the  riders, 
Mad  the  champing  of  the  ridden, 
Loud  the  withering  oaths  of  Nabi ; 
Wild  and  furious  came  the  bandits, 
Sweeping  through  the  gates  of  Khodshaan, 
Turning  hours  of  nervous  waiting 
To  a  hell  revolution. 

Diplomat  was  old  white  Enos : 
Nor  a  move,  but  played  for  vantage — 
Turned  his  wit  to  save  his  porridge — 
And  he  spake  to  Nabi,  saying: 

Enos: 

Friend,  or  foe?    Thy  habitation? 
Art  thou  come,  a  Royal  herald, 
To  bestow  a  King's  sweet  favour? 
Or  Ambassador  from  Emperor, 
With  thy  retinue  of  courtiers 
Sent  in  honour  of  my  people, 
Ere  the  dawn-dew  kissed  our  valley? 

Brother,  speak!    Wouldst  friendly  shelter? 
Crave  thy  men  of  wine  and  manna? 
Need  thy  stallions  drink  and  clover? 
Are  thy  broad  pack-horses  laden 
With  sweet  spices,  silks  and  jewels, 
Royal  tokens  for  our  maidens? 

The  Player: 

Iron-hearted,  cold,  disdainful, 
Eyes  of  ice  and  veins  of  water, 
Hateful,  leering,  domineering, 
Swarthy,  brawny,  passioned,  youthful, 
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Nabi  strided  his  great  stallion, 
Champing,  foaming,  pawing,  whinnying, 
As  his  master  stroked  his  black  mane; 
And  the  Chieftain  said  to  Enos : 

Nabi: 

Miscreant!  thou  lying  white-head! 
Apt  thy  low  tongue  at  base  coining : 
By  thy  soul !  thou  knowest  we're  brigands 
In  thy  heart  thou  knowTest  we've  ridden 
From  the  mountain  Pass  of  Sitnah, 
To  this  village-mart  of  Khodshaan, 
Sworn  to  rid  thee  of  thy  vitals ! 
Whet  thy  tongue  no  more  with  falsehoods — 
Rather  let  its  task  be  praying. 
Kneel  to  me ;  thou  raddled  dastard — 
Kneel,  and  tell  the  fate  of  Hamor, 
Lest  I  slit  thine  ears  to  ravellings, 
Lest  I  weed  from  thee  thy  bowels, 
Lest  I  blast  thy  stones  to  lava ! 

I  am  Nabi !    I  am  Chieftain ! 
I  have  concubines  and  brigands, 
I  have  stallions  and  pack-horses, 
I  have  packs  of  blooded  bloodhounds ; 
Packs  of  trained  wolves  do  my  bidding, 
Waylay  tourists  of  the  mountains; 
I  have  stores  of  priceless  treasures, 
Such  as  any  King  might  covet. 

Hence  I  bid  thee  give  my  tribesmen 
Each  a  maiden  of  thy  village, 
As  a  ransom  for  our  Hamor. 
Lift  thy  whining  voice  in  protest, 
And  I'll  let  thee  feel  my  vengeance, 
And  thy  shacks  shall  burn  with  fury, 
Till  the  flames  leap  up  to  Heaven, 
And  the  Sitnah  Pass  is  lighted 
Till  our  women's  girdles  shimmer. 
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Enos: 

Bloody  outlaw !    Fiend  incarnate ! 
Useless  to  invoke  thy  devils 
To  show  mercy  to  our  herdsmen. 
In  the  dead  of  night  with  Hamor 
Came  a  howling  horde  of  cutthroats : 
Slew  our  camels,  robbed  our  garners, 
Plundered  us  within  our  cabins ; 
Set  about  to  rape  our  women. 

Should  we  stand  and  weep  like  maidens? 
Nay !  but  fell  upon  the  cravens ; 
And  of  Hamor  and  his  cohorts, 
Took  their  ugly  pelts  as  bounty: 
Lopped  their  feet  above  the  ankles, 
Smeared  their  flesh  with  boiling  pine-pitch, 
Hanged  them  on  yon  towering  sycamore, 
Where  the  writhing  human  burdens 
Dangled  till  the  sycamore  bended ; 
And  we  set  the  bodies  blazing, 
Till  the  night  was  light  as  high  noon : 
While  they  moaned  and  shrieked  for  mercy — 
But  we  piled  the  faggots  thicker, 
And  the  flames  leapt  up  and  bit  them. 
We  could  see  their  eyeballs  bursting, 
And  their  mad  tongues  drooling  poison, 
As  their  bodies  writhed  like  corkscrews. 

Nabi: 

On  the  Chieftain's  word,  thou'st  said  it ! 
Life  for  life — it  is  our  slogan ! 
Ten  were  slain — I  claim  ten  bounties, 
Ten  of  thy  most  luscious  maidens. 

The  Player: 

Nor  the  words  had  scarcely  fallen, 
Than  a  cadent  spell  enthralled  him: 
Lo !  the  luring  voice  of  Bilhah, 
As  it  echoed  o'er  the  valley. 
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Bilhah: 

The  hunter's  horn  awakes  the  fawn, 
The  shepherd  baits  his  hungry  sheep, 
As  o'er  the  crag  the  King  of  Dawn 
Arises  and  begins  to  creep. 

A  strolling  player,  I,  by  chance, 
With  songs  to  sing  and  hearts  to  slay ; 
I  live  to  love !    I  love  to  dance, 
And  toy  with  hearts  the  live-long  day. 

I  go  me  forth  on  mountain  top, 
I  bend  my  bow,  nor  kill  the  game. 
Alas !  my  arrows  idly  drop, 
Nor  huntress  I,  nor  yet  in  name. 

A  strolling  player,  I,  by  chance, 
With  songs  to  sing  and  hearts  to  slay; 
I  live  to  love !    I  love  to  dance, 
And  toy  with  hearts  the  live-long  day. 

The  Player: 

Nor  a  sinew  in  the  Chieftain 
But  was  softened  by  the  cadence, 
And  his  heart  of  granite  melted, 
And  he  leapt  down  from  his  charger, 
Midst  the  babel  of  his  bandits, 
Crying  out  as  one  repentant : 

Nabi: 

'Tis  the  Khodshaan  whirlwind-dancer, 
And  the  song  she  tamed  my  heart  with, 
In  the  gorge  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
Nor  she'd  sooner  won,  than  fled  me ! 

Hark  ye,  Enos :    We  will  barter : 
I  will  mend  my  tax  with  justice. 
Nor  demand  a  blood-atonement, 
Even  for  the  sake  of  Hamor — 
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He  who  loved  his  blade  and  carbine 
Better  than  his  favourite  mistress. 
In  the  place  of  thy  ten  maidens, 
Give  me  Bilhah  as  full  ransom ! 
If  wouldst  leave  thy  pate  unbroken, 
Fetch  thy  yodling  wench  before  me ! 

Enos: 

May  Hell's  fire  consume  thee !    Craven ! 
Look !  my  hand  is  on  my  sword-hilt, 
And  its  blade  is  sharp  and  thirsting 
For  the  blood  of  thy  foul  body ! 
On  my  oath — and  I  a  Semite — 
I  deny  thy  right  to  barter. 
Nor  my  daughter,  nor  a  neighbour's, 
Shall  be  sacrificed  to  Satan. 
If  forgetful  of  thy  honour, 
Or  forgetting  thy  heart's  region, 
My  good  sword  shall  probe  it  for  thee. 
Chief  of  fiends  that  war  on  women ! 
Draw !    Defend  thyself,  thou  demon ! 
Rally !  fathers,  sons  and  brothers, 
Herdsmen  of  the  vale  of  Khodshaan. 
Rally !  mothers,  wives  and  sweethearts ! 
Prime  thy  flint-locks,  bare  thy  sabres, 
Rout  these  scheming,  bloody  brigands, 
Burn  as  would  a  nest  of  serpents ! 

Zepho : 

Hold  thy  peace,  I  pray  thee,  Enos, 
While  I  reckon  with  this  outlaw — 
Nor  revere  him,  though  my  Chieftain. 
Hands  off !  thou  black  desecrator 
Of  a  woman's  virtue  holy ! 
Nor  wouldst  wed  this  wench  for  ransom- 
Thine's  a  cunning  plot  and  viler. 

Zilpah : 

Zepho !  let  a  woman  bargain : 
Chieftain,  lest  my  sister  perish, 
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Grant  to  me  the  boon  of  dying, 

For  the  sacred  love  I  bear  her — 

Whom  the  gods  have  marked  for  oblivion, 

E'en  as  Alcestis  submitted, 

For  her  sovereign  lord,  Admetus. 

Zepho : 

I,  like  Hercules,  to  raise  thee 
From  the  dead  to  dwell  immortal, 
Had  I  two  sweet  lives  to  offer, 
Both  should  answer  to  the  summons : 
One  for  Bilhah,  one  for  Zilpah. 

Zilpah : 

Zepho !    I  had  loved  thee  for  it ; 
Nor  thy  Chief  shall  raid  my  kindred, 
Nor  dishonour  my  sweet  sister ! 
But  shall  have  me  as  her  proxy, 
To  be  done  to  death  by  torture. 

Nabi: 

Bite  thy  babbling  tongues,  thou  ninnies ! 
Enos !  let  me  have  thy  answer : 
Does  thy  singing  wench  come  freely? 
Dost  thou  give  her  as  a  ransom  ? 

The  Player: 

Every  eye  was  on  the  white-head ; 
Nor  he  calmed  the  Chief  with  honey, 
But  he  said  unto  his  people : 
Enos: 

Rally!  fathers,  sons  and  brothers, 
Herdsmen  of  the  vale  of  Khodshaan. 
Rally !  mothers,  wives  and  sweethearts ! 

Prime  thy  flint-locks,  bare  thy  sabres. 
Rout  these  scheming,  bloody  brigands, 
Burn  as  wouldst  a  nest  of  serpents. 
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The  Player: 

All  this  time  the  Chieftain  listened, 
And  his  awful  brawn  was  waxing. 
Like  the  black  oak  was  his  stature, 
His  great  legs  were  like  the  dogwood, 
His  keen  eyes  were  like  the  panther's, 
And  the  flame  of  Hell  shown  in  them; 
His  deep  voice  was  like  the  thunder, 
As  he  shouted  to  his  clansmen, 
Bidding  all  to  clear  their  saddles. 
Lo !  they  minded  as  a  unit, 
Like  a  rabble  in  a  fracas. 

High  upon  the  sycamore  branches 
They  beheld  their  comrades  hanging, 
Heard  their  skeletons  a-creaking, 
As  the  morning  winds  chastised  them. 

Down  they  brought  the  guilty  sycamore, 

With  its  burden  of  ten  corpses: 

Cut  the  gallows  into  faggots, 

Built  a  funeral  pyre  of  them, 

Splashed  it  with  the  sacks  of  naphtha. 

Struck  the  flint  and  set  it  blazing, 

Till  the  billows  made  a  beacon 

At  the  after-birth  of  night-time, 

For  the  morning's  sun  to  climb  by. 

Out  beyond  them,  men  were  slashing 
At  each  other  with  their  sabres, 
Mountain  clan  and  valley  herdsmen. 
Lo !  the  brigands'  brawn  was  better, 
And  their  bloody  blades  were  keener, 
And  these  cut  their  way  to  conquest, 
Leading  Bilhah  forth  to  slaughter. 

Unto  Hamor's  father,  Lotan, 
With  rapine  and  murder  hardened, 
Nabi  called  to  strip  his  cutlas. 
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Bandits  fastened  her  with  shackles, 
Though  she  held  her  peace  nor  murmured, 
Save  for  one  sweet  song  she  caroled : 
And  its  cadence  soothed  the  furies. 
Wakened  Nature  stopped  to  listen, 
And  my  heart  went  down  in  ashes : 
And  I  heard  white  Enos  moaning, 
And  the  bandits  leered  in  silence, 
As  she  awed  them  with  her  ballad : 

Bilhah : 

The  hunter's  horn  awakes  the  fawn, 
The  shepherd  baits  his  hungry  sheep, 
As  o'er  the  crag  the  King  of  Dawn 
Arises  and  begins  to  creep. 

A  strolling  player,  I,  by  chance, 
With  songs  to  sing  and  hearts  to  slay ; 
I  live  to  love !    I  love  to  dance, 
And  toy  with  hearts  the  live-long  day. 

I  go  me  forth  on  mountain  top, 
I  bend  my  bow,  nor  kill  the  game, 
Alas !  my  arrows  idly  drop, 
Nor  huntress  I,  nor  yet  in  name. 

A  strolling  player,  I,  by  chance, 
With  songs  to  sing  and  hearts  to  slay ; 
I  live  to  love !    I  love  to  dance, 
And  toy  with  hearts  the  live-long  day. 

The  Player: 

Shackled  stood  the  whirlwind  dancer, 
While  the  brigand  Chief  was  leering, 
And  old  Lotan  bared  his  weapon. 
Twice  he  swung  it  with  a  vengeance, 
Twice  he  cut  through  bone  and  sinew, 
Till  the  wench  fell  footless,  swooning, 
And  the  bandits  yelped  \vith  madness. 
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On  the  pyre  they  heaped  fresh  faggots, 

Covering  the  helpless  victim, 

As  the  brigands'  Chieftain  shouted : 

"Dance  on !    Dance,  thou  footless  whirlwind/' 

Tribe  of  vale  and  clan  of  mountain 
Rose  in  wrath  and  clashed  in  riot, 
As  the  sun  shot  o'er  the  sky-line, 
Reddening  the  herdsmen's  hamlet. 

Twenty  score  of  heads  went  rolling, 
Heads  of  twenty  score  of  herdsmen, 
Till  the  bandits'  swords  were  dripping, 
And  the  plaza  swam  in  crimson. 
On  the  shacks  they  splashed  the  naphtha : 
Soon  they  lay  in  heaps  of  ashes. 

Bandits  seized  the  screeching  women, 
Weeping  maidens,  blood-wet  children, 
Bound  them  on  the  broad  pack-horses 
Destined  for  the  Pass  of  Sitnah, 
Out  across  the  Persian  border. 

All  the  while  the  pyre  was  blazing, 
All  the  while  the  dancer  twisted. 
Yonder  were  the  cut  men  moaning, 
Hideous  headless  necks  were  writhing, 
Horrid  neckless  heads  were  bounding, 
Cooling  crimson  streams  were  gushing, 
Pairs  of  stony  eyes  were  staring, 
Scores  of  swollen  tongues  were  lolling. 

Here  and  there  were  women  wailing, 

Here  and  there  were  maidens  screeching, 

Here  and  there  were  children  screaming, 

As  the  fleeing  brigands  hooted, 

And  the  Chieftain's  laughter  echoed, 

And  his  hellish  voice  came  ringing: 

"Dance  on !    Dance,  thou  footless  whirlwind !" 
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ACT   II. 
Scene  IV. 

The  Player: 

Troopers  double-quick  flew  onward, 
And  beheld  the  crimson  billows, 
Rising  from  the  snacks  in  ruin, 
Till  they  served  the  grewsome  duty 
Of  a  winding-sheet  for  corpses. 
Now  the  troopers  thundered  forward, 
Through  the  gates  of  fated  Khodshaan, 
In  the  midst  of  Nabi's  carnage ! 
Nor  a  stirring  soul,  save  Jaalam — 
I  who  live  to  tell  this  story ! 

Nor  a  native  voice  in  protest, 
Nor  a  bandit.    Naught  but  deadness 
Born  of  Nabi's  fiendish  battle. 
Naught  but  heaps  of  dead  and  ashes, 
Where  once  grew  the  Persian  village, 
Home-spot  of  the  Tribe  of  Enos. 

All  the  outraged  valley  trembled, 

As  the  fumes  of  smouldering  herdsmen 

Rose  in  clouds  to  stench  our  nostrils. 

Straightway  to  the  Tower  of  Silence 
We  fetched  forth  the  blistered  fragments 
Of  the  twenty  score  of  slaughtered, 
To  be  riddled  by  the  vultures. 

Then  I  found  my  sweetheart,  Bilhah, 
With  her  dead  heart  bare  and  steaming! 
Though  her  lips  were  seared  and  bursting, 
I  fell  on  them,  broken,  weeping, 
Raining  kisses  on  the  wounded. 
Thence  we  bore  her  to  her  father, 
Where  in  one  deep  trench  we  laid  them, 
'Neath  the  shadow  of  the  olive. 
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ACT  III. 

The  Player : 

Nor  a  trooper  but  was  raging 
With  the  fury  of  the  bravest, 
And  they  fretted  to  be  moving: 
Every  man  was  on  his  stallion, 
Bent  to  reach  the  Pass  of  Sitnah. 

Plunging  forth  we  scared  the  wild-bird, 
Drove  the  skulking  game  to  cover, 
Pierced  the  whitened  cotton-patches, 
Crossed  the  zones  of  pine  and  box-tree, 
Sycamore  and  spruce  and  olive, 
To  the  foot-hills  of  Caucasus, 
Thence  along  the  narrow  pathways, 
'Neath  the  scowling  brows  of  mountains, 
To  the  famous  Pass  of  Sitnah. 

As  the  midnight  turned  the  corner, 
And  the  night-bird  sat  a-keening, 
And  the  eagle  dreamed  of  conquest, 
Of  a  victim  to  be  ravished, 
And  the  wild-cat  preyed  for  quarry, 
And  the  panther  plotted  pillage, 
Echoes  tumbled  down  the  cavern, 
As  of  bandits  snoring  loudly, 
And  of  duressed  prisoners  wailing, 
And  of  ready  bloodhounds  baying. 

We  were  pent  up  like  a  deluge, 
Waiting,  eager  for  the  breakage 
Of  the  bonds  that  should  release  us, 
That  we  might  but  slit  the  gullet 
Of  each  mother's  son  that  slumbered. 

As  the  midnight  turned  the  corner, 

Every  soldier  lay  in  waiting, 

With  his  breath  rammed  down  his  windpipe. 
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Then,  a  whisper  rode  amongst  them, 
For  the  tongue  of  one  commanded — 
Nahor,  Captain  of  the  soldiers, 

And  he  bade  them  up  and  scurry, 
Fleet  of  foot,  though  leadly  silent, 
As  the  forest  king  creeps  forward, 
Sworn  to  nab  his  prey  and  rend  it. 

There  was  vim  in  them  a-plenty, 
And  they  rose  up  like  hot  furies, 
And  a  heH  of  hellish  making, 
Burned  in  every  Persian  soldier: 

Nor  a  man  that  whined  or  faltered, 
But  in  each  breast  lived  a  devil, 
And  the  men  cried :    "Let  us  at  them  !" 
Till  the  Captain  said :    "Rush  forward !" 

From  the  crags  about  the  stronghold, 
To  the  bottom  of  the  cavern, 
Soldiers  dropped  upon  their  victims. 

One  apiece,  they  seemed  to  number, 
Just  enough  to  go  around  them : 
Every  soldier  had  a  bandit. 

Though  as  Nabi  was  led  forward, 
There  was  wrath  within  his  gizzard, 
While  chagrin  ate  up  his  heart-strings. 
And  the  shame  of  being  conquered 
Ate  its  way  into  his  heart-core. 

'Twas  the  custom  of  his  forebears, 
When  defeated  in  a  scurry, 
To  fall  heavy  on  their  sword-point, 
Laying  open  wide  the  viscus. 
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Thus  did  Nabi  bow  to  custom, 
Lunging  forward  on  his  steel-blade, 
While  his  last  words  were  of  Bilhah, 
As  he  sang  them,  faint  and  faltering, 
Her  last  song,  for  it  had  stung  him : 

"  'A  strolling  player,  I,  by  chance, 
With  songs  to  sing  and  hearts  to  slay ; 
I  live  to  love !    I  love  to  dance, 
And  toy  with  hearts  the  live-long  day/ 

And  we  slaughtered  every  brigand, 
As  the  midnight  turned  the  corner, 
And  the  night-bird  sat  a-keening, 
And  the  buzzards  dreamed  of  feasting. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Thus  we  heard  the  thirteenth  story, 
Ended  as  the  red  cock  crew : 
And  as  Pippin,  hale  and  hoary, 
Fetched  another  bowl  of  brew. 

Lo !  it  was  the  day-dawn  warning, 
Time  to  stir  our  rusty  pegs, 
And  the  stroke  of  six  at  morning 
Set  us  on  our  day-time  legs. 

Loud  we  sang  with  glad  endeavour, 
Shrill  enough  to  wake  the  zones : 
"Pippin!  may  you  live  forever, 
Landlord  of  the  Davy  Jones !" 

While  old  Pippin — rare  old  fellow  !— 
As  an  hundred  times  and  more, 
In  the  blush  of  day-dawn's  mellow, 
Bade  us  God-speed  at  the  door. 
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Miscellaneous  Poems. 

MY  MOTHER'S  SOULFUL  FACE. 

Reverenced  face !  and  comes  before  me, 
In  its  gleam  of  sacred  light ; 
I  behold  it  in  the  day-spring, 
And  the  sleep-tide  of  the  night. 

Face  of  angel-love  and  beauty, 
Everlasting  soulful  grace, 
Filling  all  my  dreams  with  glory — 
Lo !  my  sweet  young  mother's  face ! 

Holy  face !  and  sometimes  calling 
From  its  temple-fane  of  bliss, 
As  in  reverie  I  greet  it : 
Sweet  the  fervour  of  our  kiss ! 

And  I  picture  her  when  with  me, 
In  her  hallowed  crooning-place, 
By  the  grate-side  where  but  yestern 
I  beheld  my  mother's  face ! 


GOD'S  ACRE. 

Pauper  and  prince  on  a  site  in  the  moor, 
Sharing  one  pillow — a  clod  in  a  ditch. 
Spot  where  the  high  sleep  as  low  as  the  poor, 
Spot  where  the  poor  sleep  as  high  as  the  rich. 

Bed  for  the  beggar  and  bed  for  the  peer, 
Turf  veils  the  glare  of  their  famine-racked  eyes. 
Nor  waste  of  a  requiem,  nor  waste  of  a  tear : 
Death,  where's  thy  sting,  but  in  Poverty's  guise? 
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AEOLUS. 

Upon  the  turf-grown  cliff  I  threw  me  down, 
Beneath  the  wind-rocked  willow  on  the  ledge. 
As  gloaming  diapered  the  meadow's  edge, 
I  caught  the  tumult  of  the  valley-town. 

The  blue-jay  sought  his  mistress  gay  with  song, 
The  captious  cat-bird  mewed  within  the  pass ; 
The  corn-crake  chortled  in  the  high  sedge-grass; 
The  robin  carolled  with  his  feathered  throng. 

God's  cadences  seduced  my  soul  with  strains, 
New  Nature  swept  her  lute  and  thrummed  the  strings, 
And  hark!  above  the  murmur  of  all  things, 
Aeolian  music  raped  the  hills  and  plains. 

Command  the  sprites  to  storm  the  festal-shrine ! 
Aeolus !  tune  thy  reeds  till  passion-mad. 
Awake  thy  dulcet  organ,  sweet  and  glad, 
Till  melody  shall  bribe  me  like  old  wine. 

WHY  ROBIN  IS  BLESSED. 

The  feathered  sentry  came  with  love's  sweet  song, 
And  nestled  on  the  Master's  Holy  hand, 
And  made  its  peace  with  Him  and  tarried  long, 
While  anarchy  laid  waste  the  Holy  Land : 

And  gathered  fallen  leaves  and  loved  its  task, 
And  hid  Christ  from  His  enemies'  foul  gaze, 
Till  on  they  passed :  nor  here  beneath  the  mask, 
Beheld  the  haunted  Master  in  the  maze. 

And  wounded  by  a  thorn,  the  robin  bled, 
And  with  a  stroke  upon  the  sweet  bird's  breast, 
The  Master  made  the  red  sign  and  He  said : 
"I    name  thee    'Robin' — God's    bird.      Hence    thou'rt 
blessed." 
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MASTER— NOT   MAN. 

Set  for  me  no  task !  nor  shall  I  do  it ; 

Set  for  me  no  task,  lest  you  may  rue  it. 

' T were  born  of  me  to  have  my  own  good  way, 

No  master  will  I  serve  at  this  late  day. 

No  master  rules  me,  nor  will  I  be  ruled, 

So  set  no  task — to  tasks  I've  not  been  schooled. 

Work  out  this  little  problem,  if  you  can : 
'Tis  very  simple — master  serves  no  man. 
Unless  my  heart  might  serve  a  worthy  friend — 
For  his  sweet  sake,  I'll  go  to  earth's  far  end. 

INGRATITUDE. 

My  lot  is  a  reef  in  a  frantic  sea, 
Where  I  reign  in  blight,  on  a  barren  throne, 
My  scepter  a  weed  and  my  bread  a  stone, 
Nor  the  manna  of  joy  is  grown  for  me. 

And  the  consolation  in  this?    Ah,  well! 
The  ungrateful  smite  me  and  sting  the  hand, 
And  would  fling  me  a  rope  of  crumbling  sand, 
Though  I've  dragged  them  out  of  the  ditch  of  Hell. 


IF. 

If  this  old  world  were  a  truthful  bird, 
And  candid  and  generous,  too : 
If  this  old  world  would  but  keep  its  word, 
In  all  that  it  pledges  to  do : 

This  dear,  old  wabbly  world  would  shine, 

For  Truth  would  come  out  as  a  sun ; 

And  the  nook  named  Hell  would  wither  and  pine, 

For  Heaven  and  Hell  were  one. 
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IMMORTALITY. 

"Every  day  we  live,  a  day  we  die." — Dr.  Thomas 
Campion. 

Reverse  the  line,  that  thus  it  may  be  read  : 
Every  day  we  die,  a  day  we  live. 
Immortal  Life  is  God's  and  He  will  give: 
And  that  that's  left  behind  were  death  and  dead. 

FAITH. 

Never  blows 

So  red  the  rose. — Omar  Khayyam. 

Never  on  Calvary  the  rose  so  red, 

As  on  the  morn  the  Master's  speared  side  bled : 

He  who  rules  to-day,  in  Might  as  meek 

As  in  the  hour  the  thorn-crown  bruised  His  head. 

Twere  the  Ever-Life — His  Triune  sheen. 

And  on  His  brother-arm  I  gladly  lean, 

Clinging  with  all  my  shame-brawn — brawn  so  weak! 

And  cast  my  shattered  self  on  Heaven's  Dean. 

Jesus !  give  of  Thy  Holy  balm  to  heal ; 
Probe  deep  my  coward-soul,  till  I  shall  feel 
Thy  lancet.    And  to-morrow?    I  may  seek 
My  Paradise  and  drink  Salvation's  weal. 


WINTER'S   HARBINGER. 

Where  maples'  drab  leaves  lie, 
Stung  with  the  frost  of  blight, 
Winds  shake  the  hawthorn-row, 
Roses  a-dying  go, 
Furies  of  Winter  cry ; 
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Cry  in  their  hoary  home, 
Cry  in  the  bitter  night, 
Cry  in  the  ice-king's  mouth, 
Cry  as  the  birds  go  South, 
Cry  in  the  wild  sea-foam. 

The  sumach-leaves  grow  red, 
Earth  wears  a  pall  of  white, 
Diggers  of  graves  go  deep, 
Grieving,  the  sallies  weep. 
Silent  the  phlox  and  dead ; 

Dead  by  the  scythe  of  Time, 
Dead  for  the  Reaper's  rite, 
Dead  in  the  blush  of  morn, 
Dead  as  the  babe  dead-born, 
Dead  in  the  Winter's  clime. 


THE  SILKWORM. 

"I  am  the  blacksmith  and  brawny  and  brown, 
I  shapen  and  temper  the  steel." 

"I  am  the  wheelwright  for  country  and  town, 
I  fashion  the  hopper  and  wheel." 

"I  am  the  carpenter,  toil  is  my  creed, 
I  build  that  my  neighbors  may  dwell." 

"I  am  the  farrier  mending  the  steed, 
I  know  me  my  calling  and  well." 

"I  am  the  farmer  and  tilling  the  soil, 
I  harvest  the  barley  and  corn." 

"I  am  the  doctor ;  by  wisdom  and  toil, 
I  succor  the  sick  and  new-born." 
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"I  am  the  merchant  and  tending  my  shop, 
I  profit  by  cunning,  or  flaw." 

"I  am  the  barrister,  sure  of  my  crop, 
I  fatten  by  tricks  of  the  law." 

"I  am  the  banker  and  playing  the  knave, 
I  double  my  talents  by  ten." 

"I  am  the  vicar,  and  sinners  to  save, 
I  cast  amongst  divers  of  men." 

"I  am  the  player,  the  world  is  my  stage, 
I  mimic  the  wise  and  the  fools." 

"I  am  the  robber,  nor  spare  youth  nor  age, 
My  jimmy  and  nerve  are  my  tools." 

"I  am  the  gambler  with  dupes  on  my  list, 
I  bait  them :  a  toss,  and  I  win." 

"I  am  the  sexton,  dead  men  for  my  grist, 
I  patiently  gather  them  in." 

Thus  sang  the  boastful,  the  arrogant  "I," 
In  vollies  self-lauding  and  long: 
And  lo !  from  a  mulberry-tree  came  a  cry— 
A  sweet  little  voice  in  a  song : 

"I  am  the  slavey  in  woe  and  in  weal. 
You  till  the  soil ;  make  the  laws ;  weld  the  steel ; 
You  build  the  house,  grind  the  corn  into  meal ; 
You  nurse  the  sick ;  and  the  lovers  you  wed ; 
You  rob  the  living;  you  bury  the  dead. 
I'm  but  a  natural  vassal  by  birth : 
I  am  the  silkworm.    I  spin  for  the  earth." 
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Sonnets. 

AMBITION. 

From  red  sunrise,  till  dark-time,  knout  in  hand, 
Ambition  calls  on  me  to  make 
The  leap  upon  the  road  that  I  shall  take : 
Points  out  the  men  that  built  upon  the  sand, 
And  beckons  me  to  shun  the  worthless  band, 
And  climb  the  Phocis  heights,  for  one  whose  sake 
I'd  lease  my  heart  to  Hell,  if  but  to  wake 
Within  the  arbour  of  the  Poet-Land. 

Rot  all  frail  drones !    Nor  waste  an  hour  to  spurn 
The  littleness  that  bribes  great  men  to  quail. 
Hail !  soul's  ambition :  nor  from  thee  I  turn, 
Nor  halt  to  hear  the  whining  pessimist  rail : 
But  pass  with  scorn  the  sneering  dolts  that  burn 
With  spite  and  prophesy  that  I  shall  fail. 


ETERNITY. 

A  sin  rose  up  to  harrow  my  reft  heart : 
Fear-scalded  sands  beset  my  wailing-place ; 
Raw  clouds  shut  out  my  sun's  sweet  poppy-face. 
Get  hence !  thou  dreaded  spectre — craven  thou  art ! 
Nor  shall  thy  ghost-head  split  me  with  his  dart, 
As  one  flung  out  by  some  damned  soul  in  space. 
Throw  off  thy  mask !    On  guard !    To  one  so  base, 
I  tell  thee  that  I  loathe  thy  lying  part. 

'Twere  thy  foul  bent,  thy  whole  unrighteous  aim 
To  drag  me  into  Hell !     'Twere  thy  intent 
To  tempt  my  soul  and  wattle  it  with  shame, 
Had  I  but  fawned  with  cowardly  consent, 
And  spurned  my  Christ  and  His  Eternal  name — 
The  love  of  Jesu,  He  who  cried:    "Repent!" 
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NATURE. 

I  court  the  braes  and  meadow-lands  serene; 
My  lady-slipper,  cock's-comb,  phlox  and  dill; 
And  with  my  dogs  I  scale  the  sweet-breathed  hill — 
Breath  sweet  as  of  a  maid  of  sweet  sixteen. 
Good-morrow,  fields !    I  loathe  the  town's  demesne. 
I  love  the  hissing  locust,  whippoorwill, 
The  sneaking  cat-bird's  mew,  the  skylark's  trill ; 
The  fragrance  of  my  tansy,  evergreen. 

Nor  would  surrender  my  sweet  poppy  beds, 
My  hen-and-chickens,  china-aster  bine, 
My  prince's  feathers  with  their  lilac  heads, 
For  all  your  town-bred  roses !    Give  me  mine- 
My  dew-wet  marigold,  the  flower  that  weds 
The  incense  of  my  honey-suckle  vine. 


YOUR    TOWN'S    A    DEVIL-MISTRESS. 

Behold !  we've  here  the  brutalizing  town — 
A  wanton  wench,  sans  modesty,  sans  gown, 
A  blear-eyed  strumpet,  curst  with  leprous  lips, 
Whereon  the  Philistine  distils  and  sips 
The  noxious,  blighting  rheum  of  noisome  vice, 
Naming  it  god-named  nectar  dashed  with  spice. 
Behold!  the  swart  drab,  sans  virginity, 
A  Cyprian,  got  by  breach  of  chastity. 

The  Town?   The  Devil's  consort — wearing  the  pall 

Of  Hell's  pollution :  ugh !  a  harlot's  caul, 

A  deadly  night-shade,  shade  of  deadly  night. 

A  Cyprian !  got  by  breach  of  chastity : 

And  whom  she  touches  withers  with  the  blight. 

Base,  swart  drab,  barren  of  virginity ! 
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An  Avowal. 

MY  MEADOW  IS  A  VIRGIN. 

The  rugs  of  velvet  moss  beneath  my  feet, 
Are  campaigns  where  the  robin-lovers  meet 

As  Summer  troubadours  and  mate  and  wed, 
And  weave  of  maiden-hair  their  nuptial-bed. 

Nor  they  that  wed  the  town  may  ever  know 
The  scent-clad  roses  my  wild  meadows  grow, 

Spicing  the  breath  of  Nature's  tonic-air, 
Perfuming  thrilled  Creation  dancing  there. 

My  meadow?    Fair  as  Sappho!  virgin's  part: 
A  maiden  and  enslaves  my  willing  heart, 

As  Nature's  feet  break  up  the  ground-strewn  twigs, 
Letting  me  drink  the  wind  from  spice-wood  sprigs. 

The  heather-grass,  the  dogwood,  mandrake,  yew, 
Sap  old  Earth's  ichor,  mead  of  Nature's  brewr. 

The  conquered  wheat  awaits  the  farmer's  flails, 
The  winds  rant  through  the  fen  of  brown  cats'-tails. 

The  coy  woodpecker  taps,  the  foxes  prowl, 
The  bob-o-link  salutes  the  silly  owl, 

As  on  my  virgin-mat  I  lay  me  down, 
Free  from  the  babel  of  the  noisome  town. 

My  meadow?    Fair  as  Sappho!  virgin's  part: 
Nor  less  than  virgin  may  ensnare  my  heart. 

Nor  they  that  wed  the  town  may  ever  know 
The  scent-clad  roses  that  my  meadows  grow. 
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Impressions  Gained  in  Divers  Lands. 

LONDON  BY  NIGHT. 

Time-ridden  giantess !    Queen  of  the  Thames, 
Solemn  metropolis  shackled  to  earth, 
Robed  in  foul  tatters  and  loaded  with  gems, 
Travail-sore,  retching  with  throes  of  night-birth. 

Mother  of  millions  gone  out  the  mute  way, 
City  of  centuries  rusted  with  age, 
Home  of  the  millions  that  run  with  the  day, 
Branding  their  mask  upon  History's  page. 

Crime,  wealth  and  poverty  rush  side-by-side, 
Less  for  the  poor  daily ;  for  the  rich,  more ; 
Beggars  and  lucre-kings  in  the  same  tide ; 
Millionaire's  racing  past  Poverty's  door. 

Hot-beds  of  squalor  and  temples  of  greed, 
Hunger-fed  skeletons  sick  in  a  den, 
City  beleaguered  with  plenty  and  need, 
Scurry  of  millions  of  women  and  men. 

Straw  for  their  bread  and  a  weed  for  their  grout; 
Wail  of  a  Magdalene  crippled  with  sin; 
Light  of  a  poor  man's  kid  just  going  out; 
Light  of  a  rich  man's  babe  just  coming, in. 

Reign  of  the  night  at  the  sleep-tide  of  earth ; 
Prowl  of  the  cautious  watch  over  his  beat ; 
Rises  the  coster  and  girdles  his  girth, 
Hark!  the  dull  shuffle  of  labourers'  feet. 

Night,  the  swart  goddess  with  disheveled  locks, 
Lifts  up  her  head  at  the  streak  of  white  dawn. 
Sweet  London's  vassals  in  reefers  and  frocks 
Stretch  their  dumb  legs  and  go  forth  with  a  yawn. 
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Night,  the  Black  Princess,  the  foul,  wattled  hag, 
Hears  the  bells  ringing,  from  largest  to  least — 
Babel  of  brass  tongues  that  wiggle  and  wag, 
Big  Ben  in  the  west  and  St.  Paul's  in  the  east. 


PRIMROSE-DAY. 

Primrose,  the  first  rose,  sweetest  flower  in  the  field, 
Springtime  and  you  bloom  queen  of  shire  and  vale  and 

weald ; 

Child  of  Spring,  the  rightful  heir, 
Dainty  as  the  maiden-hair, 
Laughing  where  the  honey-hoarder  sips. 

Primrose,  the  first  rose,  bonny  flower  of  the  glade, 

Would  that  I'd  your  place  on  the  bosom  of  the  maid ! 

Primer  flower  of  the  Spring, 

Pretty-faced  and  born  to  sing: 

"Pluck  me  while  the  dew  is  on  my  lips." 


THE  DARK  ARCHES  OF  LEEDS. 

Waters  crazed  and  thunder-awing, 
Mailed  to  challenge  Hell  before  them, 
Tumble  down  the  hills  of  Yorkshire. 
Rush  the  snow-fed,  icy  waters, 
Never  halting,  ever  plunging 
Down  the  steepy,  rugged  hillocks, 
Waters  hissing,  whirling,  churning 
Through  the  coal-lands  and  the  meadows, 
Ripping  up  the  root  and  furrow, 
Bounding  over  frozen  boulders. 
Shrill  and  ever-grinding  current, 
Fury-bound  for  Leeds'  Dark  Arches. 
Ever  on  its  journey  winding, 
Reinforcing  for  the  battle, 
Leaping,  shivering  and  gurgling, 
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Fostering  its  brawn  impassioned, 
Marshalling  its  vagrant  brooklets; 
Shrouded  with  the  cloak  of  madness, 
Ripened  for  the  charge  vehement. 
Splashing  through  the  gloomy  Arches, 
Arches  dripping,  grim  and  musty, 
Beamed  and  thewed  and  iron-girded. 

Timbers  planted  in  the  boulders; 
Round  and  round  the  waters  wrangle, 
Split  and  howl  in  ranks  divided. 

Leaps  the  river,  bent  on  fury, 
From  the  rugged  hills  of  Yorkshire. 
Water-crazed  and  thunder-awing, 
Waters  merged  in  tempest-conflict, 
Pouncing,  wild,  deranged,  bewildered, 
In  the  riot  of  the  chaos. 
Chaos  in  the  thick  of  riot. 

Waters  bent  on  devastation, 
Thundering  in  the  battle-harness, 
Like  a  billion  bursting  gun-shots, 
Waking  up  the  eerie  phantoms. 

Foaming,  lashing  in  the  caverns, 
Caverns  weird  with  dancing  goblins, 
Grinning  wraiths  and  loosed  for  revel, 
Battered  sprites  content  to  gambol 
In  this  creepy,  canny  mecca. 

Never-ending  crash !  and  deafening 
Echoes  of  the  scattering  torrent, 
Threatening  din  that  foils  and  frenzies. 

O!  the  stunning,  hounding  terror, 
O!  the  harrowing,  wild  horrors, 
Under-washing  Leeds'  Dark  Arches ! 
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YORK   MINSTER. 

I  came  upon  the  city's  wall, 

Where  peace  and  restful  unction  fall, 

And  walked  its  length  and  through  the  Bars  of  York: 

And  where  the  grey  Imperial  City  stood, 

Of  stone  and  wood, 

The  Foss  and  Ouse  put  forth  a  twisted  fork. 

Within  this  city  blind  of  age, 

I  read  tradition's  parchment  page, 

And  strode  along  the  antiquated  ways : 

The  tilting-ground  of  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes, 

Of  divers  reigns, 

From  Norman  to  the  York  of  modern  days. 

Rare  town  of  ancient  Parliaments ! 

Unique,  majestic  battlements, 

Grand  towers,  Abbey-ruins,  lichen,  moss ; 

Sites  raped  and  red  while  Wars  of  Roses  waged, 

Scenes  sacred-aged, 

Old  city,  skirted  by  the  Ouse  and  Foss. 

And  here  within  this  Minster-vale, 

Whose  incense-odours,  sweet  and  frail, 

Invest  the  transepts,  noble  nave  and  choir, 

I  drank  the  organ's  soothing  cadent  strain. 

O,  holy  fane ! 

O,  sacred  fabric  from  thy  base  to  spire. 

Upon  this  soil  and  here  it  stood, 

King  Edward's  early  church  of  wood : 

Here  knelt  the  King  for  that  baptismal  rite. 

Here  rose  St.  Peter's.    Grey,  eternal  stone, 

O,  mundane  throne ! 

Rare  fabric  crowned  with  minarets  and  Might. 

Rare  lancet-windows,  Minster-framed, 

And  after  Christ's  disciple  named : 

Cathedral  where  fair  Britain's  Kings  have  prayed. 

Here,  where  this  forest  of  old  pillars  stands, 

In  sacred  bands, 

The  forms  of  Albion's  dead  are  laid. 
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REBEL-CHIMES. 
(Sestina.) 

(Suggested  by  the  ringing  of  the  chimes  in  St.  Mar 
tin's-in-Fields.— A.  F.) 

Go!  soothing  slumber.    Flushed  with  rest,  I  wake 

To  know  the  ravishment  of  rebel-rhymes. 

And  by  your  leave  the  liberty  I  take, 

As  hitherto  my  joy  a  score  of  times, 

To  note  the  melody  these  brass  tongues  make, 

When  in  the  glory  of  their  wildest  chimes. 

Sestina !  by  your  grace  my  point  I'll  make : 
Your  very  form  is  brimming  rich  with  chimes, 
Alluring  me  to  follow  in  your  wake, 
And  dance  at  your  behest  at  divers  times. 
Such  ragged,  rugged,  zigzag  roads  you  take, 
While  scattering  your  crazy  rebel-rhymes ! 

O,  fragrant  tune !   rare  heritage  of  rhymes — 
The  kind  these  rebel  six-line  stanzas  make ! 
I  grasp  the  bell-rope — presto !  hear  the  chimes, 
Soft,  laughing,  tripping  melody  they  make. 
Ring  out,  ye  slaves !    Ring  out  a  billion  times! 
And  music  from  the  soul  of  chaos  take. 

To  yield  ecstatic  melody,  you  take 

A  complement  of  luscious,  stirring  rhymes : 

Now  in  the  pathless  realm  of  panic,  wake 

The  slumbering  tongues  of  Pan's  Arcadian  chimes, 

And  these  you  mingle  deftly,  till  you  make 

The  sprites  go  drunk  with  melody  by  times. 

The  art  that  most  intoxicates  by  times, 
And  of  its  slaves  advantage  strives  to  take, 
Is  music :  that  that  rides  the  untamed  rhymes, 
Yet  may  be  tamed.    And  it  were  ours  to  make 
And  harness  it  with  rare,  transporting  chimes, 
Whose  brazen  throats  the  bliss  of  passion  wake. 
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Old  dead  world,  wake  in  rapture !    Laugh  by  times ; 
Repeat  your  rhymes  and  bolder  measure  take, 
Keen  joy  to  make.    Ring  out!  ye  rebel  chimes. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Grey,  sprawling  crucifix,  beneath  whose  arms 
The  Kingdom's  greatest  dead  are  7aid  in  peace: 
They  on  whom  Life  no  longer  held  the  lease, 
But  seeing  Death,  embraced  and  kissed  his  charm. 

Here,  caste  lies  mute ;  high,  low-born  intermix ; 
Here,  Kings,  Queens,  Poets,  Warriors,  Statesmen  rest. 
Ah,  well !  an  honour,  then,  and  death  fits  best, 
If  men  may  slumber  'neath  this  crucifix. 

Thank  God !  that  I  may  look  upon  this  store, 
Grand  tombs,  where  England's  great  are  gathered  in; 
Heroes  that  died  that  Albion  might  win, 
Are  resting  sweetly  from  the  brunt  they  bore. 

The  rich  chimes  peal  and  mark  the  vesper-call ; 
The  echo  of  grand  eloquences  rings ; 
The  mingled  prayers  of  commoners  and  Kings 
Arise  to  consecrate  this  Abbey  Hall. 

Tread  softly  this  South  Transept,  lest  we  rouse 
The  sleepingBards,  song-knights  of  sweetest  fame, 
The  Poets'  corner-guests  of  hallowed  name, 
Before  whom  all  the  world  unhatted  bows. 

O,  Shrine  of  Peace  for  commoner  and  peer ! 
The  vesper-sun  unwinds  his  yellow  threads, 
And  weaves  his  cloth-of-gold  on  loyal  heads, 
Bowing  in  silent  meditation  here. 
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GEN.  CHARLES  GEORGE  GORDON,  C  B.,  R.  E. 

(Lines  suggested  by  the  inscription  on  the  monu- 
ment erected  to  his  honour  in  Southampton. — A.  F.) 

Men  fond  of  him — and  all  the  world  adored — 
Builded  this  noble  shaft  and  noble  cross, 
Writing  the  martyr's  name  upon  the  slab, 
And  this  screed  from  a  letter  of  farewell : 
"I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty."    God's  man, 
We  say,  in  Fighting  Gordon  typified. 

And  antipodes,  like  pilgrims  to  a  shrine, 
Come  here  with  flowers  for  his  cenotaph: 
A  laurel  sprig,  emblem  of  victory ; 
A  spray  of  white,  token  of  purity. 
Crimea,  China,  Khartoum  and  Soudan — 
Because  of  these,  his  name  is  on  all  lips : 
And  in  God's  hand  were  written  his  fair  fame. 

THE  QUEEN'S  REIGN. 

(Originally  published  in  the  Cabrian,  in  honour 
of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  reign  of  Her  Gracious 
Majesty,  Queen  Victoria. — A.  F.) 

Whom  God  preserve !    A  cheer  in  every  chime. 
And  ripe  your  Royal  tenure — sixty  years ! 
The  grateful  world  has  shared  your  joys  and  tears; 
Your  flag  is  kissed  by  winds  of  every  clime. 

English,   Irish,   Scotch,  Welsh — Boermen? — 

One  for  all  and  all  for  one ! 

Should  an  age  decree  defenders, 

Every  house  would  spare  a  son. 

First  in  Army,  first  in  Navy, 

First  on  sea  and  first  on  land, 

Britain,  safe  in  her  possessions, 

Shall  defend  on  every  hand. 
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Crown  whose  ministers  in  wisdom, 

Know  so  well  their  duty-bound, 

Never  falter  in  enforcing 

Rights  on  Albion's  conquest-ground. 

Judases  allied  with  menace, 

Crouched  on  lay,  or  sea,  or  coast, 

Hypocrites  that  whine  and  cavil, 

Count  without  their  British  host. 

Should  an  age  decree  defenders, 

Every  house  would  spare  a  son: 

English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh — Boermen? — 

One  for  all  and  all  for  one. 

Your  flag  is  kissed  by  winds  of  every  clime, 
And  all  the  world  lifts  up  its  voice  in  cheers, 
All  meant  for  you — a  cheer  in  every  chime. 
The  bells  proclaim  your  reign  of  sixty  years ! 

The  voices  of  all  nations,  men  and  creeds, 
In  blended  chorus  sweep  o'er  sea  and  plain, 
In  sweet  commemoration  of  your  deeds, 
And  laud  the  potent  virtues  of  your  reign. 

Your  Colonies  come  forth  with  loyal  tongue, 

In  songs  to  Jove  to  prosper  Mother-land : 

The  One  God  speeds  your  Queen-States,  old  and  young, 

And  holds  you,  Madam,  in  His  boundless  hand. 

Principalities  and  Kingdoms, 
Proud  Republics  bend  the  knee; 
Ho !  light  up  the  beacon-signals 
On  the  hills  in  festal  glee. 
Greetings  come  across  the  waters, 
From  far  India's  sons  and  daughters, 
From  Canadian,  Australasian: 
(Hark!  from  Afric  Federation?), 
Thus  the  blood  fraternal  runs, 
Mingling  with  your  Albion  sons', 
In  this  year,  by  God's  decree, 
Sixtieth  year — your  Jubilee ! 
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Bands  in  festive  glory  playing, 
Exultation-trumpets  braying, 
Hearts  with  vintage-gladness  leaping, 
'Tis  the  Jubilee — no  weeping! 
All  the  world  its  homage  paying, 
All  the  world  its  bounty  heaping. 
Hail !  to  your  illustrious  reign, 
Fetch  the  bays  to  Britain's  fane ; 
Down  the  hillside,  over  plain, 
Subjects  rally  in  your  train. 

From  the  south  and  from  the  north, 
From  the  west  and  from  the  east, 
Men  the  greatest,  men  the  least, 
From  remotest  ends  of  earth, 
Send  their  love  o'er  land  and  sea — 
'Tis  your  year  of  Jubilee. 

Over  bog  and  camp  and  plain, 
Loyal  lass  and  loyal  swain, 
All  in  honour  of  your  reign, 
Follow  in  your  Regal  train. 
Ho !  the  silvern  trumpets  braying, 
Bands  in  festive  glory  playing. 
Ring  the  bells  !  'tis  holiday, 
Sing  aloud  the  roundelay. 
Cheer  from  home  to  furthest  coast, 
To  the  Queen !  a  royal  toast : 
"Ruler  of  the  land  and  sea, 
Glory  is  and  glory  be !" 


FRANCE. 

Quit  Paris,  quaint  and  debonair  and  old ; 
Bewildering  boulevards  alive  with  men; 
Fair  Madelene ;  Notre  Dame ;  Pantheon ; 
Champs  Elysees ;  quit  the  memorial  Louvre ; 
Cafe  chansons ;  sweet  women ;  and  the  play. 
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Nor  cleansing  sea  to  wash  their  sins  away, 

Though  Seine's  brash  waters  swallow  their  despair. 

Quit  Paris,  quaint  and  debonair  and  old ; 

Go  forth  amongst  the  vine-robed  hills  and  plains. 

Speed  out  along  the  winding,  dazzling  roads : 

Back  yonder  looms  the  City :    seething  hive, 

Whose  myriad  of  temples  mark  the  spot. 

I  love  this  huge  dame,  straddling  the  ditch. 

Miles,  outward,  till  the  greyish  pile  grows  dim, 

The  western  sunlight  tints  it  with  its  gold. 

The  long,  white,  narrow  roads  creep  round  the  hills ; 

The  thin  trees  bolster  up  the  country  lanes, 

Shading  the  blooming  patches  and  thatched  roofs. 

A  zigzag  river  holds  the  little  crafts ; 

We  drink  the  balmy  breath  of  waning  May. 

The  sun  puts  on  his  crimson  cap  of  night, 

And  like  an  old,  bent  beggar  seeks  his  bunk 

Behind  the  knolls  of  merry-making  France. 

The  out-field  peasant  bows  his  head  in  prayer, 

And  reverently  hears  the  sunset  bell. 

THE  CHILD-WIFE  OF  INDIA. 

Long  before  childhood's  flower,  the  child's  a  maiden ; 
While  she's  yet  a  maiden,  she  is  a  woman ; 
Senility  seizes  her,  e'en  in  girlhood ; 
In  her  teens  she's  bent,  decrepit  and  haggard, 
Scarred,  wrinkled  and  twisted  like  a  crone  of  eighty. 

Wail,  ye  sisters  born  in  bondage! 
Wail,  ye  subjects  of  a  system 
Dooming  you  to  wedded  slavehood. 
Scions  of  earth's  foremost  nation 
Mutely  gaze  on  this  mean  carnage 
Of  the  souls  of  India's  daughters, 
Apathetically  condoning 
Sacrifices  made  to  Hymen: 
Infants  barely  from  the  cradle, 
On  the  barbarous  Indian  altars. 
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ARMENIA. 

Whose  sorrows  roused  the  heart  of  Bedros  Tourian; 

Whose  sobs  awoke  the  lyre  of  Raphael  Batganian; 

Whose  tears  inspired  the  pen  of  Leo  Alishan. 

Weeping  Armenia,  sister  sorely  curst ; 

Listen  to  the  far-off  cry  of  Avariar, 

And  Ararat !    'Twere  in  the  century 

That  full  two  hundred  thousand  Persians  fell 

By  reason  of  Armenia's  brawny  blade, 

And  led  the  hosts  across  the  Eden  plain, 

Garden  of  Eden-ground,  whose  dead  towns  sleep : 

Hark  back  to  old  Armenia's  Marathon. 

Persian  fire-worshippers,  Mohammedans, 

Caliphs  of  Bagdad  and  cruel  Sultans, 

Khans  of  Tartary  and  the  Persian  sheiks, 

Ottoman  Turks  and  Koords  have  slain  legions ; 

The  Moslems'  sword  is  drunk  with  maidens'  blood. 

Shall  men  not  rise  and  hew  the  damned  Turk  down? 

Do  it !  and  write :    "This  day  Mahomet  fell !" 

Armenian  brides  still  go  to  slavery ; 

Few  bridegrooms  live  to  mourn,  who  fought  and  bled. 

Armenia !  your  sorrows  match  the  Jews' ; 

And  match  the  trodden  of  old  Erin's  Isle ! 

Mourners'  tears  are  dew  spent  on  new-made  graves, 

Where  dead  lie  on  dead  till  they  stink  the  air. 

And  Tourian  would  that  he  might  be  transformed 

Into  a  cypress  tree,  till  every  branch 

Should  shade  the  graves  of  the  Armenian  dead. 

Yet  who  stands  forth  to  halt  the  fiendish  raid, 

Or  check  the  massacre  of  child  and  maid? 

Not  one !    No  world's  great  nation  but  lies  low, 

Fearing  to  halt  the  ravage  of  the  foe — 

The  soulless  Turk :    Foul  murder  is  his  trade. 

Rare  Liberty  that  kneels  her  down  and  laves 

The  wounds  of  feudal  weaklings  now  and  then — 

Inspiring  Freedom  whose  swift  unction  saves. 

Shall  these  Turks  learn  the  lesson?    Ah,  but  when? 

Vile  sting!  the  despotism  that  brutalizes  men. 
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But  when  the  wave  of  Liberty  shall  break, 
And  scatter  her  sweet  incense  o'er  the  land : 
And  when  the  slumbering  kin  of  Christ  shall  wake, 
The  blight  shall  fall  upon  Mahomet's  hand. 

ODE  TO  ITALY. 
(Spenserean.) 

We  turn  aside  and  quit  the  vulgar  trend, 

And  venture  where  the  tranquil  blisses  meet. 

We  scorn  the  rabble  of  this  epoch's  end, 

And  fetch  our  garlands,  goddesses  to  greet — 

They  who  so  love  Pieria's  roses  sweet — 

And  joy  our  muses  with  our  shoots  of  dill. 

Hail.  Italy!  sublime,  ambrosial  land; 

That  thou  hast  spread  for  Poets.    'Twere  thy  will : 

And  thou  the  Poets'  mother,  greatest  to  the  least. 

Once  more  we  hear  the  concord  of  thy  lyre. 
Hail,  Italy !  sublime,  ambrosial  land ; 
And  we  would  laud  the  name  of  that  great  Sire, 
Who,  by  conquest,  shattered  Austria's  hand. 
Hesperia !  sweet  country,  richly  named, 
Whose  sons  rose  at  the  King's  demand  for  aid, 
Crushed  the  Tyrant,  splintered  his  galling  yoke. 
Behold  !    Hesperia,  radiant,  blooming  maid : 
And*  Poets'  tongues,  unbridled,  Beauty  spoke. 

SVEA  AND  NORA. 

(Rondeau.) 

(Lines  written  during  the  celebration  in  Sweden, 
18  September,  1897.) 

O,  golden  crown  of  wedded  bride  and  bride ! 
By  the  intrepid  Gotha-lion's  side, 
Svea,  the  valiant  goddess,  builds  her  fane : 
Nora  supports  the  shield  of  Norway's  main : 
And  Norsemen  cheer  and  join  the  loyal  tide. 
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Hail !  Light  of  Peace.     Illume  this  glad  land's  pride, 
As  o'er  the  fjords  and  valleys  far  and  wide, 
King  Oscar's  subjects  glorify  his  reign, 
O,  golden  crown! 

O,  jubilee  for  Norseland's  Sire  and  guide, 
Sweet  the  Kingdom  and  noble  in  her  stride. 
Hail !  regal  tenure,  free  from  blot  or  stain, 
Hail  to  the  King!  shunning  all  selfish  gain, 
Friend  of  Norsemen.    None  may  harrow  or  chide, 
O,  golden  crown! 


DISSOLUTION. 
(1906.) 

The  good  old  Monarch  wept. 
Almost  a  century'd  passed, 
And  Norway  spoke  her  mind, 
And  ran  her  old  flag  up — 
The  yellow  cross  on  gold. 
The  old  King  wept. 

Scorning  a  Republic 
For  sweet-souled  Monarchy, 
She  chose  a  strong,  young  King, 
And  stands  abreast  with  they 
That  are  erect  and  great; 
Grand  Nations  of  the  world. 
Nor  blood  was  spilt,  thank  God ! 

The  good  King  wept — 
Though  like  a  father  weeps, 
Who  sees  his  daughter  go 
To  stand  beside  the  groom. 

And  kissing  Svea's  lips, 
Nora  went  forth,  a  bride, 
To  meet  her  gallant  King. 
The  old  King  beams. 
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THE  TOWER  OF   LONDON. 

A  cold  grim  pile  of  time-gone,  three-fold  use, 
A  fortress,  a  palace  and  a  bloody  pen. 
Defensive  fortress  in  an  age  of  siege; 
A  palace  for  a  line  of  Kings  and  Queens ; 
A  prison  for  the  famed  of  History's  page ; 
A  charnel-place  and  red  with  victims'  blood ; 
And  now  a  show-house  for  the  Nation's  past. 

Irish  Themes. 

IRISH   PATHERN-DAY. 

Wid  th'  singin'  av  th'  birds, 

And  th'  buttercups  in  bloom, 

And  th'  daisies  wooin'  sunlight  on  th'  hills, 

Come  th'  Irish  boys  and  girls, 

On  th'  morn  av  Pathern-day ! 

Findin'  balm  in  blessed  wather  for  their  ills. 

Ailin'  childer,  women,  men, 

Seekin'  health,  invoke  their  Saint, 

Tell  their  beads  and  join  th'  train  around  th'  well; 

And  their  lovin'  hearts  go  out, 

To  their  dearies  o'er  th'  sea, 

The  alien  lands  where  Erin's  childer  dwell. 

O,  th'  green  av  Erin's  fields ! 

O,  th'  abbey,  ivy-clad, 

And  th'  throng  av  darlin'  girls  on  Pathern-day! 

Here  are  Larry,  James  and  John, 

Wid  th'  fiddles  and  th'  pipes, 

And  th'  pretty  colleens  dancin'  as  they  play: 

"Haste  to  th'  weddin' ;"  "Well  done,  Mary ;" 

"Th'  wind  that  shakes  th'  barley;"  and  "Bowld  boy, 

Pat ;" 

"Katie's  th'  girl;"  "Brian  can  step  it,"  easy: 
Boys,  take  yer  partners.    Put  yer  clog  on  that ! 
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Ho !  th'  roads  av  dazzlin'  white, 

And  th'  grass  av  Irish  green, 

And  th'  hawthorn's  perfume  sweetenin'  th'  air; 

Ho!  th'  crowd  av  jolly  lads, 

Ho !  th'  pipes  and  fiddles  thuned,  , 

And  th'  strains  av  laughin'  music  here  and  there. 

Wid  a  ribbon  in  her  tress, 

And  th'  daisies  at  her  heart. 

Comes  th'  colleen  wid  th'  saucy,  temptin'  eyes, 

And  a  rosy,  laughin'  face. 

And  a  voice  for  spinnin'  songs, 

And  a  soul  as  sweet  as  Ireland's  dear  skies. 

O,  th'  dear  old  Irish  sod, 

O,  th'  hearts  av  Irish  folk, 

And  my  colleen — moind  !  Oi'm  not  forgettin'  ye ! 

Sing  "Th'  Wearin'  av  th'  Green !" 

And  God  bless  ye  and  yer  brogue, 

And  yer  troubled  Island,  sobbin'  in  th'  sea! 

"Haste  to  th'  weddin' ;"  "Well  done,  Mary;" 

"Th'  wind  that  shakes  th'  barley;"    and  "Bowld  boy} 

Pat;" 

"Katie's  th'  girl;"  "Brian  can  step  it,"  easy: 
Boys,  take  yer  partners.    Put  yer  clog  on  that! 


A  COSY. 
(  To  J.  McE. ) 

An  Irish  rose  on  the  brink  of  her  hair 
Was  all  the  sign  of  a  gem  I  could  see: 
A  lovely  and  innocent  gem  to  wear. 

If  I  were  a  rose — and  I'd  like  to  be — 
I'd  seek  me  a  covert  in  Passion's  brake. 
I'd  find  me  a  velvet  haven  of  rest, 
And  a  cosy  trysting-place  I  would  make 
In  the  plush  of  my  little  colleen's  breast. 
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A    TALE    OF    FAIRIES. 

At  Stone  Bridge,  buried  near  the  brook, 
Are  soldiers  of  great  Kings; 
Near  by,  I  found  the  fairies'  nook, 
The  realm  of  haunted  rings. 

I  came  upon  a  clump  of  trees, 
As  fell  the  shades  of  night, 
And  saw  the  fairies  thick  as  bees, 
On  prancing  steeds  of  white. 

They  whisked  about  in  coats  of  red, 
And  bonny  crimson  caps, 
And  seemed  alert  and  wise  of  head, 
These  dainty  fairy  chaps. 

I  cried  unto  the  legion : 
"Good  people,  I  am  told, 
That  in  this  wooded  region, 
Are  buried  crocks  of  gold. 

"Pray  lead  me  to  the  treasure 
Of  riches  you've  in  store. 
And  grant  thereof  a  measure, 
Nor  I  shall  covet  more." 

The  fairy  chieftain  said  to  me: 
"If  you  would  find  the  prize, 
Cut  off  a  branch  of  yonder  tree, 
For  there  the  secret  lies." 

Away  I  ran :  and  full  of  pluck, 

I  cut  the  hawthorn  stick: 

And  back  I  came — and  curse  my  luck ! 

It  was  a  fairy's  trick. 

The  fairy  said:  "I've  fooled  you  well! 
The  lone  bush  is  the  fairies'. 
Who  cuts  it,  casts  an  evil  spell, 
Nor  finds  the  gold,  nor  marries." 
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THE  COLLEEN'S  SONG. 

The  sweet  of  dew  was  on  the  brae, 
As  I  went  forth  at  close  of  day, 
And  plucked  nine  blades  of  yarrow. 

While  plucking  these,  I  said — 
(My  mind  made  up  to  wed)  : 
"Good-morrow,  fair  yarrow, 
Good-morrow  to  ye ! 
I  hope  ere  the  morrow. 
My  lover  to  see." 

Beneath  my  pillow  at  night, 
I  gave  the  yarrow  a  place, 
And  joy  to  a  maiden's  sight! 
I  saw  my  true  lover's  face. 

When  I  awoke,  I  said — 
(The  more  resolved  to  wed) : 
"Fair  yarrow,  good-morrow! 
I'm  grateful  to  ye, 
My  lover — thank  yarrow — 
Appeared  unto  me." 

ANENT  BIRDS. 

The  stone-chat  gabs  with  the  Evil  One, 
It's  a  bird  of  the  vilest  repute; 
The  raven  personifies  Satan, 
Ranking  with  the  birds  of  ill-omen, 
Foreboding  Death's  unwelcome  advent; 
The  corn-crake  comes  with  the  harvest-time, 
And  hides  himself  in  the  long  grasses, 
To  herald  the  coming  of  rainstorms. 

To  meet  an  odd  number  of  magpies, 
Foreshadows  a  burst  of  ill  fortune; 
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While  flocks  of  an  even  number 
Betoken  a  round  of  successes : 
"One  comes  for  sorrow,  two  for  mirth, 
Three  for  a  burying,  four  for  a  birth." 

The  wren  bears  the  brand  of  "betrayer," 
Being  routed  on  St.  Stephen's  Day. 
For  having  betrayed  Christ  our  Saviour, 
By  chatting  aloud  in  the  furze, 
Where  Jesus  of  Nazareth  lay  hiding. 

Bluebirds  and  thrushes  are  wandering  souls, 

Condemned  to  atone  for  men's  evils ; 

While  owls,  hawks  and  bats,  rooks  and  jack-daws 

Are  imps  of  lost  souls  animated. 

The  wagtail's  known  as  the  "devil-bird ;" 

Crows,  like  crickets,  fetch  evil  or  good, 

Though  "the  curse  of  the  crows"  needs  shunning. 

The  sparrow,  the  stare  and  the  plover 

Are  on  friendly  terms  with  the  fairies ; 

The  lark  is  a  bird  of  good  omen ; 

A  bird  of  fair  luck  is  the  swallow — 

Though  swallows  should  not  rest  on  house-tops ; 

While  robbing  swallows'  nests  in  the  byre, 

Brings  illness  and  death  to  the  cattle. 

The  soul  of  the  unbaptised  infant 
Is  found  in  the  Summer  sedge  warbler, 
That  carols  his  sorrow  at  midnight. 
The  song  of  the  finch  and  the  linnet, 
The  passerine  and  yellow-ammer, 
Are  echoes  of  friends'  souls  departed 
And  raped  by  pains  of  Purgatory, 
While  the  bittern  is  their  night-herald. 
The  red-breasted  robin  is  "God's  bird," 
For  in  those  agonizing  moments, 
While  the  Christ  hid  from  His  enemies, 
The  robin  plucked  a  thorn  from  the  crown, 
And  wounded  his  flesh  while  on  duty. 
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DEAR  IRELAND. 

Loved  Ireland !  I  kiss  your  lids,  tear-red, 

And  your  Gethsemane — your  blood-drenched  sod. 

Blest  Ireland !  condemned  to  kiss  the  rod, 

And  wear  the  thorn-crown  on  your  fevered  head. 

God  save  this  land  of  green !  and  liberate 
This  Island  sobbing  in  the  sea  of  blue. 
Sing,  colleen!    'twere  the  solemn  bliss  for  you. 
Bruised  Ireland !    nor  balm  to  satiate. 

Crushed  Ireland!    I  tread  your  ravished  grounds; 
I'd  give  my  heart,  if  but  to  right  your  wrongs. 
And  who  but  would  strike  off  your  vassal-thongs, 
And  kneel  him  down  and  lave  your  open  wounds? 

A  QUESTION. 

(Lines  suggested  by  the  heartrending  appeal  of 
a  destitute  girl  in  a  squalid  court-yard  near  the  River 
Leffey.— A.  F.) 

Herald  of  Spring  am  I  ? 

What  to  sing,  pale  to  die? 

I,  who  have  little  but  anguish  to  bring? 

Bird  on  the  wing,  am  I? 

What  to  sing,  pale  to  die, 

Save  anguish,  I  who  have  naught  else  to  sing? 


TIM  AND  THE  DEVIL. 

I. 

Upon  his  patch  beside  the  brook, 
Within  a  walk  of  Newbliss  town, 
Dwelt  Tim  McCuddy,  called  the  "Crook," 
A  hunchback,  gnarled  with  venom's  frown. 
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The  neighbors  mocked  and  railed  at  him, 
Nor  yet  a  friend  from  coast  to  coast, 
And,  grown  morose  and  moody,  Tim 
Proclaimed  himself  the  Devil's  host: 

And  bade  Prince  Pluto  come  and  dine, 
And  all  formalities  forego, 
And  over  viands,  mirth  and  wine, 
Discuss  the  regions  down  below. 

Went  sighing  through  the  brae  and  bog, 
The  vagrant  winds  from  off  the  moor, 
As  Tim  and  Satan  sipped  their  grog: 
The  Devil  rich,  McCuddy  poor. 

"Your  Majesty!"  McCuddy  cried, 
"You  share  my  turf-fire — health  to  you ! 
Command !    I'm  ready,  time  and  tide, 
To  give  the  Devil  his  just  due. 

"Consider  our  unequal  store: 
Your  craven  coffers  burst  with  gold, 
While  I've  my  pelt,  though  little  more, 
To  comfort  me  while  growing  old. 

"Your  Majesty,  in  quest  of  slaves, 
Will  find  in  me  a  tool  for  vice — 
A  handman  at  the  hands  of  knaves — 
The  only  question  is  the  price. 

"I'll  sell  my  body,  soul  and  heart, 
For  pleasures  such  as  gold  will  g£t." 
And  Satan  answered :    "Here  we  part. 
In  twenty  years  you  pay  the  debt." 

The  Devil  paid  McCuddy  well, 
And  went  to  Hell  to  join  his  crew. 
McCuddy  cut  a  ripping  swell, 
And  rich  as  Lydia's  Crcesus  grew. 
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II. 

The  twenty  years  were  swiftly  spent, 
A  golden  score  they  proved  for  Tim. 
The  yellow  ducats  Satan  sent, 
Filled  up  his  coffers  to  the  brim. 

His  garners  sagged  with  ripened  grain, 
His  mea,1ows  richer  grew  each  day. 
But  Tim  sought  happiness  in  vain — 
Alas !  the  Devil  was  to  pay. 

The  common  people  fawned  and  bowed — 
All  poverty  bends  low  to  pelf — 
Till  Tim,  grown  arrogant  and  proud, 
Cared  not  a  penny  save  for  self. 

Yet  happiness  befell  him  not: 
And  Tim  spat  on  the  Devil's  name, 
And  sought  the  priest  who  laid  a  plot 
To  beat  the  Devil  at  his  game. 

The  Father  said:   'Your  gold  is  curst, 

And  gold  at  best  is  Satan's  dross. 

His  tongue  would  parch  and  break  with  thirst, 

Should  he  look  upon  the  crimson  cross." 

III. 

'Twas  midnight  of  the  twentieth  year, 
And  Satan  came  as  specified, 
And  knocked  McCuddy  up.    And  here 
He  read  the  bond,  nor  modified. 

While  Tim,  his  faith  upon  the  cross, 
Fetched  out  the  book  and  cried  Avith  glee : 
"The  gold  I've  gained  shall  be  your  loss; 
And  I  demand  you  set  me  free!" 

The  disconcerted  Devil  leered. 

"You'll  pay  for  mutiny !"  he  cried, 

And  straightway  vanished,  pelt  and  beard, 

Nor  left  a  jot  of  hair  or  hide. 
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McCuddy's  houses,  barns  and  stacks 
All  went  to  blazes  in  a  breath, 
And  down  the  brae  and  mountain-tracks, 
The  neighbors  ran  to  gaze  on  Death ; 

While   diapered  in  yellow  shrouds, 
The  panic-stricken  Devil  fled, 
Till  lost  to  vision  in  the  clouds 
That  hood  the  region  of  the  dead. 

And  left  behind,  a  barren  ditch 
Where  once  the  river  gaily  ran, 
Nor  left  enough  to  drown  a  witch, 
Within  the  river's  gaping  span. 

IV. 

And  e'en  to-day,  the  people  tell 
This  story  of  the  Devil's  flight: 
While  many  here  remember  well 
The  things  that  happened  on  that  night. 

While  firm  believers  make  it  clear 
That  Tim  McCuddy  plays  the  host 
At  turn  of  midnight,  once  a  year: 
They  tell  you  that  they  see  his  ghost. 


PAT  AND  THE  WHISTLING  EELS. 

While  rowing  in  his  reckless  mood, 
On  Hooney  Lough,  Pat  ran  his  keel 
Amongst  a  shiny,  wriggling  brood. 
And  overturned  a  carping  eel. 

"Hello!"  the  eel  in  passion  sang, 
"These  waters  all  belong  to  me." 
"Bedad!"  Pat  cried,  "ye  go  and  hang! 
Th'  wather  in  th'  Lough  is  free." 
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The  eel  dove  deep  within  the  pool, 
And  put  his  tail  between  his  lips, 
And  whistled  till  the  bally  school 
Dashed  forward  like  a  fleet  of  ships. 

A  billion  eels  beset  the  craft, 
And  turned  it  over,  stem  and  bow, 
While  Paddy,  floundering  fore  and  aft, 
Set  up  a  most  infernal  row. 

"Arrah !"  cried  Pat,  "Oi've  sthruck  a  reef! 
The  Divil  skewer  yez  for  a  goat. 
Phat's  that,  ye  blackguards?  Oi'm  a  thief? 
Bedad,  yer  roight !    Oi  sthole  th'  boat." 

And  while  he  turned  up  all  his  toes, 
Upon  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
A  three-score  billion  whistling  eels, 
Made  merry  drunk  at  Paddy's  wake. 


McDUGGAN'S  KID. 

In  Rosslea,  on  his  little  patch, 
Within  McDuggan's  scalloped  thatch, 
There  lived  a  high-strung,  headstrong  kid, 
Who  butted  much,  though  little  did. 

To  traipse  all  day  about  the  earth, 
Was  his  ambition  since  his  birth ; 
Till  finally  his  nagging  way, 
Spurred  old  McDuggan  on  to  say: 

"Some  deviltry  is  in  your  breast ! 

But  whither?     North,  South,     East  ,  or  West? 

And  should  ill-fortune  cross  your  track, 

My  jaunting-car  shall  fetch  you  back." 

"How  good  of  you !"  trie  young  goat  cried. 
"But  I  prefer  to  walk,  than  ride, 
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Nor  ride  will  I,  a  bally  rood; 
My  four  legs  always  in  the  mood — 

"But  hoof  it,  every  rod  of  ground, 
Nor  care  a  rap  for  dale,  or  mound. 
I  spurn  your  jaunting-car!  O,  damn! 
Though  kin  to  sheep,  I'm  not  a  lamb." 

sfc  s(c  # 

The  kid  sought  out  the  mountain  trail, 
And  wagged  his  arrogant,  short  tail: 
And  shortly  found  it  hard  to  peg, 
And  down  he  fell  and  broke  his  leg. 

And  winding  back  the  path  he  came, 
He  wailed  to  all  he  met  the  same: 
"I'm  done  for !    I  can  hardly  stir. 
I've  been  up  to  the  mountain,  sir." 

Nor  Good  Samaritan  to  mend 

The  peg  upon  his  hindmost  end. 

And  now  home,  sought  McDuggan's  side, 

And  laid  him  down  in  grief  and  cried : 

"Forgive  me !    I  can  hardly  stir. 

I've  been  up  to  the  mountain,  sir." 


THE  BANSHEE. 
(Triolet.) 

(The  honour  of  receiving  the  Banshee's  visits  is  re- 
served for  families  that  are  of  pure  Milesian  descent. 
—A.  F.) 

The  Banshee  is  keening!  comes  the  White  Foe. 
Three  times  she'll   cry  with  a  shrill,  wailing  voice; 
Three  times  she'll  come  in  a  robe  like  the  snow ; 
The  Banshee  is  keening!  comes  the  White  Foe. 
In  through  the  window  the  Reaper  will  go, 
White  Reaper,  lo!  he  has  branded  his  choice. 
The  Banshee  is  keening!  comes  the  White  Foe, 
Three  times  she'll  cry  with  a  shrill,  wailing  voice. 
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THE  LEPRICHAUN. 
(Pantoum.) 

(The  Leprichaun  bears  the  grotesque  appearance  of 
a  tiny,  though  sprightly  old  man,  who  spends  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  in  mending  the  shoes  of  the 
liliputs.  The  tap,  tap,  tap  of  his  wee  hammer  betrays 
his  whereabouts  and  sometimes  leads  almost  to  his 
capture.  His  trysting-places  are  the  fortresses  of  the 
braes  and  bogs,  where  he  keeps  guard  over  vast  bur- 
ried  treasure — crocks  of  gold.  Should  a  mortal  sud- 
denly come  upon  the  Leprichaun  and  accomplish  his 
capture,  he  would  be  expected  to  reveal  the  hidden 
treasure.  But  he  is  such  a  tricky  little  chap,  that  even 
when  quite  unexpectedly  apprehended,  he  has  a  funny 
way  of  turning  the  attention  of  his  would-be  captor  in 
another  direction — and  presto !  the  Leprichaun  is  gone. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  nearest  susceptible  to  capture  at 
the  hour  of  the  rising  sun — presumably,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  not  yet  quite  got  his  eyes  open. — A.  F.) 

Leprichaun,  tiny  old  man, 
Peg  away!  tap-a-tap-tap. 
Look  alive !  woe  is  my  plan, 
Mind  you !    I'm  setting  a  trap. 

Peg  away !  tap-a-tap-tap, 
Mender  of  liliput  shoes. 

Mind  you!    I'm  setting  a  trap 

You've  not  an  instant  to  lose. 

Mender  of  liliput  shoes, 

Think  of  the  treasure  you  guard! 

You've  not  an  instant  to  lose 

Tap-a-tap !  peg  away  hard. 

Think  of  the  treasure  you  guard, 
In  sun,  in  rain,  or  in  fog ! 
Tap-a-tap  !  peg  away  hard — 
Fast  in  the  brae  and  the  bog. 
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In  sun,  in  rain,  or  in  fog, 

I'il  find  the  treasure  you  keep 

Fast  in  the  brae  and  the  bog — 
Once  I  but  catch  you  in  sleep. 

Fll  find  the  treasure  you  keep — 
Mind  yourself,  now,  little  chap — 
Once  I  but  catch  you  in  sleep — 
Hammer  away !    tap-a-tap ! 

Mind 'yourself,  now,  little  chap! 
Should  I  discover  your  shrine 

Hammer  away !  tap-a-tap 

All  of  the  treasure  is  mine. 

Should  I  discover  your  shrine 

Look  alive !  woe  is  my  plan 

All  of  the  treasure  is  mine, 
Leprichaun,  tiny  old  man! 


THE  PRIEST,  THE  LAD  AND  THE  COALS. 

There  was  a  wise  priest,  who  faithfully  toiled, 
To  comfort  the  good  and  the  bad ; 
And  lived  in  his  parish,  pampered  and  spoiled, 
A  rollicking  broth  of  a  lad. 

One  Winter  Sabbath  the  good  rector  said: 
"There's  need  of  financial  expanse. 
Coals  must  be  bought,  we  have  none  in  the  shed, 
And  the  cash  must  be  paid  in  advance." 

Up  bobbed  the  lad,  like  a  cork  in  the  shoals 
Of  a  turbulent,  rushing  stream. 
"Father!'  he  cried,  "av  phat  need  are  th'  coals, 
Whin  th'  chapel's  heated  wid  steam?" 
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PAT  AND  THE  FEATHER. 

While  strolling  through  the  meadow  one  day, 
Pat  picked  up  a  turkey-cock's  feather, 
And  down  in  the  cool  of  a  nook  by  the  way, 
Pat  slept  in  the  blush  of  the  heather. 

He  slept  till  the  next  morning's  sun  clambered  high, 

He  slept  in  the  calm  of  June  weather, 

He  slept — and  awoke  with  an  agonized  cry — 

He  had  slept  all  night  in  the  heather. 

"Me  poor  back  is  breakin' !"  Pat  cried  in  despair, 
"From  shlapin'  all  moight  on  wan  fither. 
If  Oi'd  shlept  on  twinty  av  thim,  Oi  declare 
Me  back  would  be  broke  altogither !" 

In  America. 

THE  DELUGE  OF  CONEMAUGH. 

(On  31  May,  1889,  a  dam,  located  near  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  A.,  gave  way.  The  waters  rushed 
past  the  barriers,  swelling  the  tide  of  the  River  Cone- 
maugh  to  murderous  depths.  Two  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  ninety-five  persons  were  swallowed 
up.— A.  F.) 

Slipped  from  his  girth,  with  the  rage  of  a  beast, 
Conemaugh  leapt  in  a  torrent  and  flare, 
Bent  for  the  carnage-field,  craving  the  feast, 
Like  a  mad  lion  let  out  of  his  lair. 

Conemaugh's  thunder  bespoke  the  death-knell : 
Conemaugh  raved  as  he  bloated  the  tide, 
Crushing  the  town  as  a  weight  breaks  a  shell, 
Razing  the  valley  of  homes,  acres  wide, 
Sweeping  them  into  a  riot  of  Hell. 
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No  time  for  farewells,  embraces,  caresses, 
No  time  for  lovers  with  passions  amiss ; 
No  time  to  throttle  the  Death  that  oppresses — 
Down  they  went!  in  the  chaotic  abyss. 

Strong  men  sank  weeping,  weak  women  wailing. 
Crazed  women  danced  wildly,  raging,  singing, 
Into  the  vortex  thousands  went  sailing, 
Fast  to  the  straws  of  damnation  clinging : 
Hark !    God !  the  voices  of  victims  ringing. 

When  came  the  reaping, 
Who  knew  Salvation? 
Were  any  sleeping? 
Who  felt  Temptation? 

How  were  they  living? 
What  were  they  doing? 
Who  were  forgiving? 
Were  any  wooing? 

Who  were  relenting? 
Were  any  slaying? 
Who  were  repenting? 
Were  any  praying? 

How  many  dead  and  how  many  passed  through? 
Read  the  brief  roll  of  the  dread-living  few 
Raking  the  marsh — for  how  many,  God  knows ! — 
Heaped  up  to  whiten  in  ghastly  white  rows. 

Green  towering  mountains  that  kiss  the  pale  sky, 
Wept  as  they  looked  on  the  dead  down  below, 
Mingling  their  tears  with  the  brooks  gadding  by, 
Feeding  the  waters  of  Lake  Conemaugh. 

Watery  shroud  and  a  watery  birth: 

Proud  city,  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth ! 
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SOUTHERN  ECHOES. 


I  love  your  skies,  O,  sunny  South, 
Your  kingly  oaks  with  robes  of  moss, 
I  love  your  streams  from  source  to  mouth, 
And  in  my  jaunts,  I  turn  and  cross 
The  balm-swept  fields  of  sugar-cane, 
And  seas  of  white-eyed  cotton-bolls. 
And  hark !   the  darkies  o'er  the  plain 
Are  singing  as  the  noon-day  tolls. 


I  love  your  skies,  O,  Southern  kin: 
Your  slender  bayous,  where  the  boats 
May  barely  squeeze  their  noses  in. 
And  while  the  cotton-packet  floats, 
The  sable  roustabouts  stand  by, 
And  croon  their  old,  sweet  Southern  lay. 
I  hear  the  darkies'  plaintive  cry, 
By  dead  of  night,  by  live  of  day. 

Along  the  gang-plank  from  the  yards, 
The  darkies  tote  the  cotton  bales, 
And  load  the  packet  to  her  guards. 
And  now  the  "Heave-ho !"    Off  she  sails, 
And  down  the  bayou  glides  the  craft, 
Beneath  the  overhanging  porch 
Of  matted  moss.    Away  we  waft, 
Our  beacon  but  the  pine-knot  torch. 

Abaft,  we  see  the  dense-black  bank; 

To  port  and  starboard,  blazing  pine 

Lights  up  the  lazy  bayou's  flank. 

The  planter's  bloodhounds  bay  and  whine; 

The  nervous  night-bird  takes  to  wing; 

The  packet  threads  the  bayou-lane; 

The  scenes  with  old-time  memories  ring; 

The  darkies  worship  at  the  fane. 
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Once  more,  we  turn  to  haunts  of  old, 
When  chivalry  was  knight  to  queen; 
The  tales  of  slavery-days  are  told. 
The  tales  of  romance,  valour,  sheen, 
Of  temples  wherein  rest  the  shields. 
The  mists  of  Old  South  splendour  rise: 
Hark!  hear  the  songs  from  cotton-fields. 
O,  sunny  South,  I  love  your  skies ! 


THE  MIGHTY  PROBLEM. 

(Argument:  A  young  Negro,  having  embraced 
every  academic  advantage  afforded  by  the  American 
educational  system,  finds  himself  shut  out  of  the  so- 
cial avenue  in  the  White  Man's  realm — an  outcast  in 
fact,  subject  to  the  scorn  of  the  prejudices,  though  not 
a  slave  in  name. — A.  F.) 

Alas!  I'm  black.    Damned  colour!   'twill  *'ot  out. 
The  Negro,  once  a  bartered  thing,  now  free? 
God  save  the  mark !  your  freemen  wear  no  chains : 
While  I'm  a  serf,  though  master  owns  me  not. 
Shatter  the  shackles  ?   'Twere  not  mine  to  do ; 
For  while  I  breathe  the  air  of  white  free  men, 
And  though  I  won  the  honours  of  my  class, 
Here  lies  the  barrier — the  colour-yoke. 

Were  I  a  dizzard,  then — ah,  then,  perhaps — 

I  might  walk  blindly  in  this  bias-gulf, 

Betwixt  the  WThite  Man's  privileges  and  mine, 

Unmindful  of  the  insults  to  my  race. 

And  yet,  if  White  Men's  schools  breed  discontent, 

Where  starts  the  Black  Man's  folly  to  be  wise? 

Free  born,  black  son  of  slaves,  I  crumble,  fall : 

Nor  taste,  nor  touch  the  White  Man's  cherished  rights. 

His  door  stays  fastened  on  the  colour-line : 

Nor  may  the  Black  Man  break  the  White  Man's  bread. 
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If  God  made  man  in  image  of  His  own, 
And  made  him  white,  am  I  shut  out  of  Heaven? 
If  God  created  Whites  and  Reds  and  Blacks, 
The  Devil  had  no  hand  in  blackening  me ! 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

His  firm  hand  cleft  the  smarting  chains, 
And  freed  a  Nation's  ridden  race ; 
Majestic  soul !  with  God  he  reigns — 
By  God  rewarded,  by  God's  grace. 
And  met  his  Master,  duty  done, 
And  there  received  the  guerdon  due, 
The  Martyr's  guerdon,  dearly  won : 
Black  Man,  he  gave  manhood  to  you. 


LINCOLN. 

Greatest  of  all  great  Americans: 
Aye,  even  greater  than  Washington, 
Time's  hero  of  Opportunity. 
Lincoln  rose  to  a  necessity, 
Joining  hands  and  riveting  the  hearts, 
Hearts  of  brothers  bent  on  massacre, 
Massacre  of  brothers  in  foul  war, 
Out  across  the  colour-line  of  hate. 


GENERAL  ROBERT  E.  LEE. 

Nor  cause  he  battled  for,  though  lost,  what  then? 

No  man  dare  question  his  sincerity: 

Nor  he  the  less  a  giant  in  the  fray. 

To  fight,  nor  yet  to  win,  excels  no  fight, 

If  he  who  fights  brings  honour  with  his  faith, 

The  faith  that  leans  on  honour  in  the  fall. 
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The  Northward  soldiers  wave  and  cheer  the  South, 

The  Southward  soldiers  wave  and  cheer  the  North. 

Stand  fast !    Federal-Confederate  Union : 

Now  and  forever  sectional  hate  is  dead, 

And  slumbers  'neath  the  hills  of  floral  wreaths. 


LIBERTY'S  MAID. 

White  child  of  Britain,  Pallas  of  the  West, 
The  sweet-souled  Goddess,  spurning  citadels! 
Nor  guards,  but  guards  of  Peace  her  sentinels, 
Nor  monarch's  crown  more  potent  than  her  crest. 

Invincible!  Her  steel-winged  emblem  soars, 
And  lauds  her  at  her  broad  Republic-shrine, 
Where  State  and  Liberty  have  drunk  the  wine 
Of  knowledge  bred  within  these  temple  doors. 

Columbia !  the  New  World's  fecund  maid, 
And  bosom  throbbing  with  white  harvest-heat. 
On  her  fair  shores  Creation's  races  meet, 
And  freely  sup  of  this  land's  brimming  aid. 

Triumphant  reign!  and  by  the  will  of  God, 
Whose  peoples  knock  at  her  wide  harbour-gates. 
And  writ  in  water  are  the  racial  hates, 
As  blending  races  meet  on  her  sweet  sod. 

Nor  war-dipped  javelins  mar  her  pilgrim-womb, 
Whence  came  the  Human  Brotherhood  in  Might; 
Nor  mighty  Kings  are  brave  enough  to  smite ! 
The  vanquished  war-god  slumbers  in  his  tomb. 

The  broad  fields  whereon  war-crazed  brothers  bled, 
Lie  blossoming  in  waves  of  festal-grain. 
Shall  poets  wear  the  dill-shoots  in  her  reign? 
Sweet  Liberty !  bring  bays  for  every  head. 
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NIAGARA. 

Ages  forerunning  the  White  Man, 

You  were  a  ravishing  monster, 
Bearing  Red  Men  in  canoes, 

Sworn  to  salute  you  in  awe. 
Scabbard  of  Ceturies  withered, 

Sheathes  you  in  head,  breast  and  pelvis ; 
Age,  that  unmasked  you  a  pool, 

Knows  no  beginning  nor  end. 
Royal,  immutable  Master, 

Rashest  of  foes  in  your  fury, 
Tugging  to  sever  God's  withes, 

Champing  your  bit  in  the  gale; 
Spilling  the  phials  of  your  curses, 

Pitting  your  brawn  against  pulers; 
Mist  of  the  flood  of  your  hood 

Maddens  the  belch  of  your  maw. 

Master  of  waters  potential, 

Leaping  in  frenzy  of  passion, 
Clean  from  the  leaf  of  your  cliff, 

Down  to  the  roaring  abyss, 
Wild,  seething  cavern  of  furies ! 

Shall  men  beleaguer  your  sinews? 
Harness  your  wrath  at  its  verge  ? 

Doth  the  God  number  your  phials? 
Whence  earnest?    Time-marks  have  vanished. 

Ages  have  perished  and  rotted. 
Nations  and  rulers  have  come, 

Conquered  and  fled  to  decay. 
Races  of  God's  men  have  budded, 

Blossomed  and  fruited  and  faded ; 
Realms  have  drunk  rivers  of  blood  ; 

Foemen  have  vanquished ;  then  lost; 
Acorns  have  grown  into  forests ; 

Axemen  have  leveled  oak  giants ; 
Seasons  have  flourished  and  died ; 

Snows  have  bemantled  the  dead. 
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Genius  has  knocked  at  your  bed-rock, 

Hewn  at  your  bowels  for  power; 
Still  you  run  mocking  at  men — 

Pygmies  that  tug  at  your  skirts — 
Aiming  to  skewer  your  pelvis, 

Brawn  of  your  vitals  to  harness, 
Striving  to  bridle  your  tide, 

Turning  it  into  a  ditch. 

History's  writ  in  your  current, 

Drunk  with  the  rains  and  the  rivers, 
Rushing  Atlanticward,  ho ! 

Churned  with  the  brine  of  the  main; 
Kissing  far  shores  of  the  aliens ; 

Laving  the  crags  of  the  Nations, 
Bearing  the  ships  of  the  world, 

Plying  from  harbour  to  port. 

Belching  your  brash  from  your  gullet, 

You're  still  the  Cataract-Master, 
Boundless,  all-potent  and  bold 

Work  of  the  genius  of  God — 
He  who  hath  fetters  to  lock  you 

Fast  in  the  mad  of  His  Winter, 
Spiking  your  loins  to  the  ledge, 

Freezing  your  furious  flow. 
Scabbard  of  Centuries  withered 

Sheathes  you  in  hand,  breast  and  pelvis, 
Age  that  unmasked  you  a  pool, 

Knows  no  beginning  or  end. 


THE  MARTYRED  McKINLEY. 

"God's  will  be  done — not  ours !" 
A  Nation  bares  its  head, 
Mourning  the  virtuous  dead ; 
Vigils  are  kept;    prayers  are  said. 
"God's  will  be  done — not  ours !" 
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THE  THIRD  DAY  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

The  blood  of  the  Black  Man  still  tangled  in  gloom, 
The  blood  of  the  White  Man  ran  rivers  and  wide, 
And  whither  men  scurried,  no  matter  which  side, 
The  carnage-cries  mingled  and  souls  met  their  doom, 

Nor  an  inch  of  the  ground, 

But  a  man's  blood  was  found, 

As  a  blot  of  the  ghastly  fray : 

Nor  a  drop  of  the  red, 

But  a  man  was  found  dead, 

At  Gettysburg  on  the  third  day. 


IN  PICKETT'S  LAST  CHARGE. 
(Spenserean.) 

The  meteor  flag  in  the  mile  of  gray  line, 
Spread  out  like  a  pall  in  the  heat  of  the  fray. 
Wrath  spat  from  the  guns  as  they  growled  on  the 

chine, 

And  foemen  crossed  muskets  in  rage  the  third  day. 
"The  wages  of  battle  is  death !"  echoed  they, 
And  down  there  at  Gettysburg,  buckler  and  mail 
Went  in  by  the  thousands,  this  wager  to  pay; 
And  over  the  trenches,  the  Ridge  and  the  vale, 
Men  fell  in  the  furious  hell  of  the  hail. 

They  strove  at  the  stone  wall,  a  mass  mad  and  thick, 
And  plunged  in  the  enemy's  face  with  a  yell, 
And  men's  lives  went  out  like  a  wind-riddled  wick, 
In  Pickett's  last  charge  as  the  brave  thousands  fell, 
Brought  down  by  the  kiss  of  the  grape  and  the  shell. 
And  there,  as  the  damned  leaden  imps  whistled  by, 
The  demons  screeched  up  from  the  bo\vels  of  Hell, 
And  lead-filled  men  staggered,  dazed,  wild  with  the  cry 
"A  tooth  for  a  tooth  and  an  eye  for  an  eye !" 
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The  wide-open  portals,  clean  down  to  Death's  mall, 

Drew  men  to  the  brink  of  it,  brother  and  son, 

And  who  but  fell  over  his  foe  at  the  wall ! 

And  lack-a-day !  Pickett's  men,  sabre  and  gun, 

Fell  in  with  the  enemy,  sixty-to-one ! 

Great  God !  how  they  fought.    Hundreds  dropped  in  a 

heap, 

Still  fighting  away  in  the  blood-river's  run, 
Till  stacks  of  men  lay  dead,  three,  five  and  ten  deep : 
The  heroes  of  Pickett's  last  charge  put  to  sleep. 

Additional  Poems. 

AN     EXCEPTION    TO    THE    RULE. 

Democracy  employs  no  tongue  that  vows :  "I  am 
better  than  you  are."  But,  brother-like,  it  cries  to  its 
fellow-men:  "You're  quite  as  good  as  I  am." — Old 
Saying. 

A  poor  rule  this,  and  fails  to  work  both  ways — 

And  mark  you  how  it  fails : 

The  sacred  fire  of  God  were  wasted  grace, 

If  lavished  on  the  man 

Who  shuns  the  Tabernacles  of  God's  Truth, 

And  bolts  to  join  the  imps, 

Though  earth  is  over-stacked  with  human  kind, 

Whose  heritage  is  sin.    These,  born  for  Hell, 

No  mead-sweet  of  the  Grace  of  God  will  melt, 

Nor  mingling  with  them,  you  may  lift  them  up, 

But  their  foul  sins  like  pitch  lay  hold  of  you, 

And  in  the  tangled  mass  they  drag  you  down. 

THE  SKYLARK. 

Feathered  hallelujah  of  the  sky, 
Bearing  me  a  message  from  the  dove, 
Skylark !  prithee  o'er  the  meadow  fly 
Hither  with  the  olive-branch  of  love. 
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Feathered  hallelujah,  bird  of  song, 
Teach  your  mates  to  jubilee  the  days. 
Hover  near  me  with  your  warbling  throng, 
Scattering  your  carol-bliss  of  praise. 


THE  IMPRESSIONIST'S  VIEW  OF  THE  MOON- 
LIT SEA. 

On  waters  crumpled  by  the  breath  of  God, 
The  rings  of  silver  shivered  forth  and  back, 
Like  serpents  wriggling  in  the  keen  moon-track. 

The  green  cloud  gowned  the  pale-pink,  dying 
Giving  the  moon  her  reign.    I  saw  her  nod, 
And  put  the  stars'  steel  eyes  out,  one  by  one. 


sun, 


THE  RICH  MAN  PASSED  HER  BY. 

A  frail,  bowed  woman,  meanly  clad, 
Nor  joy  of  heart  she  might  have  had, 
But  aching  brain  and  weary  feet. 
And  bore  her  baby  through  the  street, 
And  prayed  the  headlong  crowd  to  give, 
That  she  and  her  wan  chick  might  live. 

Her's  was  a  voice  from  Poverty's  moor, 
And  a  famished  mother's  cry. 
The  proud  were  deaf  and  the  lowly  poor: 
And  the  rich  man  passed  her  by. 

Night  of  bitterness,  harsh  and  bleak, 
Nor  knew  a  mews  that  she  might  seek, 
Nor  thence  came  woman,  man,  or  child, 
With  one  sweet  word :  though  Jesus  smiled. 
As  by  the  curb  she  sought  her  bed : 
And  He  took  up  her  baby,  dead. 
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MY  EASTER-LILY. 

As  far  ago,  as  on  the  Easter  Morn, 

When  two  sad  Marys  hailed  the  dancing  sun, 

And  wept  beside  the  sepulchre  of  One — 

The  One  who  sank  beneath  the  traitors'  scorn, 

And  died,  that  all  men  might  again  be  born — 

The  lily  was  proclaimed  the  queen  that  day, 

Having  soft  petals,  nor  a  cruel  thorn, 

But  fragrance  like  the  breath  of  Maiden  May. 

And  biding  till  the  Easter  blush  shall  wake, 
The  maiden  strokes  her  lily's  pearly  head: 
"O,  soothing  harbinger  of  love  that  sleeps ! 
Were  he  but  come,  my  heart  would  cease  to  ache. 
A  letter?  And  from  him!    Soon  we  shall  wed. 
My  lily  is  in  tears;  for  joy  she  weeps." 


IN  HARVEST-APPLE  TIME. 
(Villanelle.) 

The  men  with  their  sickles  are  come  to  mow 
The  timothy  hay  on  the  brow  of  the  glade, 
In  the  field  where  the  harvest-apples  grow. 

Chirp  of  the  gopher  and  caw  of  the  crow ; 
The  wee  linnet  sings  on  the  rim  of  the  shade. 
The  men  with  their  sickles  are  come  to  mow. 

Swing  in  the  oak  for  the  lass  and  her  beau : 
A  tangle  of  grass  and  the  vines  in  a  braid, 
In  the  field  where  the  harvest-apples  grow. 

Bell-wethers  browse  with  the  kine  and  the  roe. 
The  timothy  hay  is  a  crop  in  the  blade : 
The  men  with  their  sickles  are  come  to  mow. 
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Rock-a-by  winds !    As  the  red  cattle  low, 
The  saffron  rays  born  of  the  eventide  fade, 
In  the  field  where  the  harvest-apples  grow. 

Sprites  come  to  woo  in  the  dubious  glow, 
And  visit  their  kiss  on  the  cheek  of  the  maid. 
In  the  field  where  the  harvest-apples  grow, 
The  men  with  their  sickles  are  come  to  mow. 


THE  PASSION-KISS. 
(Triolet.) 

With  passion  the   fiddles  wail, 
As  couples  reverse  and  swing. 
Like  reeds  in  a  moon-night  gale, 
With  passion  the  fiddles  wail, 
False  notes  of  the  lover's  tale ! 
Fickle  love!  where  is  thy  sting? 
With  passion  the  fiddles  wail, 
As  couples  reverse  and  swing. 


THERE'S  JOY  IN  THE  MEADOW. 

Out  in  the  meadow  is  joy, 

No  matter  how  poor  one  may  be. 

But  the  pests  are  in  town, 
With  its  walls  dead  and  brown, 
There  is  frost  in  men's  hearts, 
Men  of  mean,  noisome  arts, 
With  a  leer  and  a  frown. 

Here  men  bind  the  leash 
To  the  last  pound  of  flesh ; 
And  the  rakes,  low  and  high, 
Take  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
And  drag  souls  to  the  mesh. 
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Here  the  wolves  of  the  fold 
Suck  your  virtue  and  gold, 
And  the  rakehells  of  dread 
Rob  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
Souls  are  pilfered  and  sold. 

No  matter  how  poor  one  may  be, 
Out  in  the  meadow  is  joy. 


THE  HYPOCRITE. 

With  sharpened  tongue  to  lie,  thou  hypocrite! 

Thou  leprous  traitor  to  the  Golden  Rule, 

Dishonest  with  all  men  and  with  thyself. 

What  naked  truth  shalt  thou  be  fit  to  tell, 

When  Christ  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead? 

Stealing  the  Master's  robe  to  mask  thy  sins, 
Waving  the  crucifix  in  thy  false  hand, 
Thy  surplice  bulging  with  highwayman's  tools, 
Guile's  slime-cud  sits  upon  thy  lying  tongue ; 
Nor  adder's  sting  or  venom  like  thine  own. 

Hypocrisy,  false  doctrines,  cheating  works — 

All  false !  and  shall  stand  forth  to  damn  thee  with, 

When  Christ  comes  forth  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead. 


THE  SINFUL  QUICK. 

I  loathe  hypocrisy — all  shams 
Of  all  who,  shocked  by  little  damns, 
Lead  double — sometimes  triple  lives, 
With  other's  men,  with  other's  wives- 
And  peddle  scandal  from  the  tongue: 
Though  years  go  by,  nor  one  is  hung. 
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CALL    OFF    THE    DOGS    OF    WAR. 

Awake !  thou  gentle  tyrant,   Peace.     Stand  forth, 
And  gird  thy  motor-loins  with  thongs  of  love. 
Scale  thou  the  ramparts  of  this  world  at  war, 
And  quench  the  gore-thirst  of  the  Fury-god, 
Down  in  the  trenches,  drunk  with  war-men's  blood. 

Awake !  and  set  the  civilizing  pace ; 

Lift  well  thy  iron  hand  to  stem  men's  rage, 

Born  of  the  racial  heritage  of  hate: 

That  they  who  bare  the  breast  and  strip  the  arm, 

And  hurl  their  vengeful  hulks  against  the  foe, 

(Inspiring  guns  to  vomit  hell-hot  flames, 

Fouling  the  slumbering  dew  on  clovered  plats, 

Smearing  the  eagled  crests  of  sobbing  hills), 

That  these  mad  men  may  spike  their  belching  guns, 

And  take  their  red  hands  off  their  brothers'  throats; 

And  beat  into  the  plough-share,  lance  and  sword, 

And  fling  the  helmet  down  and  dull  the  pike. 

And  men  who  hated  shall  be  born  anew ; 

Their  God  shall  strew  His  kisses  on  the  troth, 

Sealing  the  Universal  Brotherhood, 

And  blotting  out  the  zones'  dividing-lines, 

West  and  East,  South  and    North,  the    whole    world 

round. 

Awake !  thou  gentle  tyrant,  Peace.    Stand  forth : 
Unfurl  the  truce.     Call  off  the  dogs  of  war, 
That  Christ  may  cry :    "Good  will  to  men  on  earth !" 


THE  LUNATIC. 

He  cried  to  the  winds  to  stop  blowing, 
Commanded  the  sea  to  stand  still : 
The  winds  made  no  pretense  of  slowing, 
The  billows  dashed  in  with  a  will. 
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He  raved  at  men,  notions,  and  races, 
And  unto  Jehovah  he  cried: 
"You  and  I  had  better  change  places. 
You're  mad!    You  should  walk  while  I  ride. 

"The  hemisphere  quakes  as  though  battered ; 
The  sea  and  the  winds  were  once  tame, 
But  since  Your  old  mind  became  shattered, 
The  winds  nor  the  sea  are  the  same. 
Your  wrath's  in  the  sea  and  its  tattered. 
You're  mad !    It  is  You  that  I  blame." 


WHITE  SLAVES. 

Merely  a  scene  in  the  labour-docks, 
In  the  morning's  frosty  gale : 
The  maid  with  her  scanty  dinner-box, 
The  man  with  his  dinner-pail. 

Why  should  these  slave  at  anvil  or  soil? 
The  maid  and  the  man  are  tools: 
And  who  shall  burden  their  backs  with  toil, 
Save  oxen,  asses  and  fools? 


THAT  THAT  COMETH  AFTER. 

Who  that  feels  the  warming  ray 
Of  the  sun  behind  the  hill, 
Till  it  peeps  above  the  brae? 

Who  that  fetches  to  the  mill, 
Any  farmer's  sack  of  corn, 
With  a  sweet  and  cheery  will? 

Who  that  willingly  is  born? 
Did  the  new  babe  have  his  way, 
Would  he  face  a  world  of  scorn? 
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REEKING  CAMPS. 

Christ  stands  aghast!    Behold!  the  crime 
Against  God's  children — women,  men — 
Though  these  demand  with  tongue  and  pen: 
"Comes  bloodless  liberty?    The  time? 
That  we  may  feel  that  God  still  reigns." 

Christ  stands  aghast!    On  divers  plains, 
He  sees  the  blood  begot  of  rage, 
The  monster-crime  of  this  foul  age. 
Nor  yet  the  curst  man's  courage  wanes, 
Nor  halts  him  once  to  lave  his  wounds. 

The  wide  world  wakes !   The  bleak  knell  sounds ! 
Soon  Israel's  God's  great  hand  shall  smite, 
And  Nations,  humbled  in  their  might, 
Shall  kneel  within  the  bloody  bounds, 
And  lift  their  worst  foes  to  their  feet. 

Where  barbarous  deeds  of  horror  meet, 

Christ  stands  aghast!    War's  crimson  shame 

Were  writ  on  many  Nations'  fame — 

Foul  pages  in  the  battle-heat, 

Nor  myrrh  from  Powers'  human  Grail: 

Nor  cordial  from  the  Holy  Vale, 
Though  souls  of  murdered  innocents 
Entreat  in  awful  eloquence, 
And  reeking  camps  infest  the  trail — 
Though  Christ  will  call,  ere  'tis  too  late! 

And  He  will  batter  down  the  gate, 
And  cry  aloud  across  the  Bar, 
And  bid  you,  Nations,  cease  your  war 
On  men  of  Empire,  Kingdom,  State, 
And  succor  with  your  mother-hands. 
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And  true  men  love  their  mother-lands: 
But  stronger,  holier  let  it  be, 
This  grasp  of  hands  across  the  sea. 
Call  off  your  vassal-fighting  bands, 
That  bleeding  kin  may  love  you  more. 

Spike  every  gun !  nor  build  one  more, 
That  Peace  may  sing  his  soothing  song. 
Bend  down  to  earth  and  listen  long, 
That  you  may  hear  the  ceaseless  roar 
Of  blood-streams  surging  past  your  door. 

THE  HELL  NAMED  WAR. 

As  mothers'  sons,  conscripts  sworn  to  fight, 
They  gaze  into  each  other's  eyes  with  awe, 
And  wonder  if  one  wears  the  other's  blood? 

Are  these  men  Cains  and  Abels  born  anew, 
With  beast-like  venom  raving  in  their  veins, 
Ready  to  spring  at  one  another's  throats? 

Whence  came  this  fire  that  racks  the  pulse  of  Peace, 
Commanding  men  to  slay  their  brother-kin? 
Were  this  the  boasted  civilizing  reign — 
This  hell  named  war,  that  kills  peace-loving  sons? 

How  many  go  to  war    with  thirst  for  blood? 
How  many  go  at  point  of  bayonet? 
Well  we  may  ask:     Is  war  a  child  of  God? 
No !  Satan's  bastard,  got  in  lustfulness . 

APPENDA. 

Who  bends  him  down  to  latch  his  gaping  shoe, 
Is  thrust  aside,  the  ranks  rush  over  him, 
The  vultures  strip  the  dead  flesh  from  his  bones : 
His  soul  finds  out  a  gloomy  niche  in  Hell . 
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Then  be  ye  doers!  'Tis  the  will  of  God, 
Nor  less  be  fighters,  wielding  David's  sling ! 
Woultfst  stand  dumb,  drooling  at  Expansion's  gate, 
And  let  the  snoopy,  unwashed  Yellows  in? 


POSTSCRIPT— 1905. 
(To  The  Honourable  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President.) 

Yet  what  man  shall  refuse  to  fight  and  die, 
If  'tis  to  help  a  country's  noble  gain? 
Then  hang  the  willing  sword  upon  the  thigh, 
If  it  shall  spread  Imperialism's  reign. 

Bring  both  Americas  beneath  one  flag; 
Hold  fast  the  islands  of  far  East  and  West ; 
Nor  suffer  this  live  policy  to  lag — 
But  keep  the  gunners — land  and  sea — the  best. 

The  open  door  for  East :  No  compromise ! 
Choke  off  the  Yellow  Peril !    Grasp  the  reins ! 
White  men!  not  Yellow  men,  nor  Black,  nor  Brown, 
Shall  hold  the  ruling  power  on  Eastern  mains. 


PRAYEK-TIME. 

The  time  to  pray, 
Is  in  the  crimson  morn, 
While  dew  is  on  the  corn, 
At  break  of  day. 

The  time  to  pray, 

Is  in  the  passion-noon: 

The  sun  has  chased  the  moon, 

And  sin's  at  bay. 
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The  time  to  pray, 
Is  when  the  sun  goes  down, 
And  sets  his  saffron  crown 
Upon  the  day. 

The  time  to  pray, 
Is  in  the  soul  of  night, 
When  sin  hath  taken  flight, 
Ashamed  to  stay. 

Supplementary  Poems. 

O,  TO  BE  A  BOY  AGAIN. 
(After  Omar  Khayyam.) 

I  dreamed  I  was  once  more  a  happy  boy: 
Youth's  Spring-tide  filled  my  willing  heart  with  joy, 
And  woke  my  dream  of  wood,  and  nuts,  and  game, 
The  sage-cock,  dead-fall,  gun  and  dog  and  toy. 

"You  die  to-morrow!"  one  said  unto  me, 
"And  whither  go?"  I  asked.  He  cried:    "You'll  see! 
You've  built  your  life  on  Folly's  shifting  sands, 
Nor  long  may  hope  in  boyhood's  realm  to  be. 

"Your  State  is  Manhood.    To  that  State  once  more ! 
You've  lived  beyond  your  boyhood  years  a  score. 
Go  back !    this  is  a  realm  at  war  with  men." 
And  left  me  wrinkled,  grey  on  manhood's  shore. 

A  SYMPHONY. 

O,  God !  put  back  Thy  clanging  clock  of  Time, 
And  let  me  look  on  Yesterday's  sweet  face, 
And  clasp  the  hand  of  old  friends  gone  before. 

Put  thy  fond  lips  to  mine,  thou  lovely  Past, 
That  I  may  hold  thee  in  my  arms  again. 
Wake !    Set  thy  soft  lute  singing  in  my  heart. 
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DESTINY. 

The  Pilot  cried:  "All's  well!" 

As  over  bog, 

And  through  the  fog, 

And  over  knell  and  dell, 

The  earth  plunged  on,  pell-mell. 

The  Pilot  cried :  "All's  well !" 

Time  slipped  a  cog — 

The  earth  crashed  down  to  Hell 


A   PRAYER. 

God  save  us  in  this  late  eleventh  hour ! 
And  snatch  us  from  the  river  brimming  full. 
Bairns  in  heart  of  the  Father  let  us  be ; 
And  in  Thy  mid-air  chariot  catch  us  up, 
And  heap  Thy  mercies  on  us  till  we  bend 
Beneath  the  burden  of  Thy  golden  sheaves. 


TO   A   SINGER. 

Truth  you  shall  know: 
Wherever  I  go, 
I  hear  the  soft  note 
Of  your  golden  throat, 
Like  the  mellow  rhyme 
Of  a  laughing  chime. 

From  your  lattice  lair, 
Comes  the  old-time  air: 
Your  notes  pay  me  suit, 
Nor  strains  of  the  flute 
With  their  magic  spell 
Seduce  me  so  well. 
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A    DIFFERENCE. 

For  you,  my  dear,  the  honeymoon  is  past: 

'Twere  as  I  fancied — far  -too  good  to  last ! 

The  new  love-moon,  at  sight  as  sweet  as  honey, 

Curdled  when  you  learned  it  was  not  made  of  money. 

THE  SHEPHERD  KING. 

Amidst  the  fragrant  chaos  of  the  vine, 

Symbol  of  joy  throughout  the  Orient, 

I  looked  upon  the  sunset-painted  hills, 

And  here  beheld  thee,  tending  thy  fair  flocks : 

Thou,  David,  son  of  Jesse  of  Bethlehem, 

David,  Beloved,  the  Hope  of  Israel's  kin, 

Thy  heart  as  sweet  as  when  thou  wert  in  clouts. 

And  here,  at  Israel's  grand  awakening, 

Threshold  of  earth's  sublimest  history, 

I  saw  thee  mend  thy  broken,  nestling  lamb. 

O,  tender  heart !     Thou,  Christ's  progenitor, 

And  of  thy  seed  angels  were  multiplied. 

David,  the  anointed,  calming  Saul  of  Kish ; 

And  bringing  down  the  bawling  Goliath  of  Gath, 

Whilst  yet  thy  mother's  love  encompassed  thee. 

Shedding  thy  pelt,  putting  thy  armour  on — 
Nor  dooming  it  to  breathe  the  Temple's  blight, 
Like  Alcseus,  rent  by  crash  of  cowardice — 
Did  blast  the  ramparts  of  the  Philistines, 
Shattering  coulter,  mattock,  axe  and  share, 
Sending  the  treasonous  legions  down  to  Hell. 

And  when  the  hosts  brought  forth  the  crown  of  dill, 
Swelling  the  wild  hosannas  of  Saul's  court, 
Acclaiming  thee  their  chosen  Shepherd  King, 
The  New  Light  burst.     Peace  soothed  thy  Israel, 
As  Freedom's  notes  inspired  the  trumpet's  blare. 
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THE  POET'S  MESSAGE. 

Hath  this  bard  brought  a  message  to  thy  soul? 
Hath  sung  in  strains  that  sting  thy  heart  with  hope? 
Hath  drilled  thy  faith  in  our  One  Hero,  God? 

Hath  his  lines  lent  thee  grit  to  dare  and  do? 
Then  he  hath  earned  his  sacred  recompense — 
His  right  to  worship  at  the  Poet's  Grail. 

I  would  that  I  were  Sweet  Emmanuel, 

That  I  might  take  the  world's  hurts  on  myself, 

And  heal  the  grief  of  lacerated  hearts ; 

Dispel  the  cankerous  lines  that  split  God's  clans, 

And  quash  the  leprous  bigotry  of  creeds. 

Though  in  the  midst,  the  crushing  Censor  cries : 
"Unworthy  profligate !  unfit  to  pray." 
And  Christ's  white  legions  seem  as  bitter  foes, 
And  doom  me  to  sin's  pale  of  settlement. 

Betimes,  I  would  that  I  might  let  my  blood, 
If  but  to  drink  of  Lethe  and  forget 
The  billion  sins  I've  nursed  within  my  soul — 
And  straightway  kneel,  a  humble  prodigal, 
And  fling  my  full  confession  to  the  Son. 

Thou,  Prince  of  Paradise !  lay  nude  my  heart, 
And  on  its  scarred  face  write  my  bold,  best  sins ; 
Indict  me  for  Commandments  I've  defiled. 

And  for  the  debt  I  owe  my  Father's  house, 
Pronounce  the  sentence  that  shall  exile  me : 
That,  having  filled  the  cell  of  penitence, 
I  may  grow  fit  to  lift  a  brother  up. 
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I  RESERVE  THIS  NICHE 

IN  MY  BOOK, 

WHICH  IS  AS  THOUGH 

IT  WERE  A  COVERT 

IN  MY  HEART, 

GIVING  IT 


TO  MY  OLD  PAL :    JACK  BLINKS. 

You've  been  a  loyal  pal  to  me,  old  Jack ! 

You  rose  up  in  my  life,  a  dog  of  Fate : 

You  loved  me,  while  the  chill  world  showered  hate, 

And  all  I've  given  you,  you've  Riven  back. 

Dear  Pal!  you've  shared  my  crust,  nor  censured  me 
And  you  shall  have  the  fountain  of  my  soul, 
And  drink  its  love  and  of  its  love  the  whole, 
In  token  of  the  friend  you've  proved  to  be. 

And  we  have  climbed  the  Poet's  garret-stairs: 
We've  aped  the  Prodigal  in  husks  and  wine ! 
But  guard  the  secret — it  is  yours  and  mine — 
For  you  have  seen  me  reap  the  noxious  tares. 

Though  we  do  unto  others,  as  we  pray 
They  may  do  unto  us,  'tis  dogs,  not  men, 
That  love  and  stick  by  us  like  brothers   when 
We  faint  and  falter  on  a  fatal  day. 

FINIS. 
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